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THE EARL OF READING. 

1923 - 1926 . 

LAYING ON THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE LADY READING 
HOSPITAL AT “ BAIRDVILLE ”, SHILA. 

At the ceremony of the laying of the Foundation Stone of the Lady 
Beading Hospital at “ Bairdville ”, Simla, by Her Excellency the Countess 
of Beading, His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech : — 

Tour Excellency^ Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen . — 
On behalf of Her Excellency I wish to express to you the plea- 
sure she has experienced in taking part in tliis ceiemony to-day, 
I need not recapitulate to you the various proposals which have 
been under discussion during apparently the last 15 years before 
this project could actually be brought’to fruition. Sir Muham- 
mad Shah has told you their history. The object of the work 
of Her Excellency and her Committee in connection with this 
hospital is to provide suitable hospital accommodation for tbe 
poorest Indian women of Simla and the surrounding districts 
and for those more affluent women who come to Simla and who 
wish to secure hospital accommodation suitable to their needs. 
Of course a first essential is that the hospital should be in a 
healthy climate— the very object of founding a hospital at Simla 
is that it should be in as healthy a climate as can be found in 
India. There was a great need for a hospital in such a climate 
as all medical practitioners in India, wfflo have attended Indian 
women have long recognised. The institution of which the 
foundation stone has now been laid will meet tliat need and also 
provide accommodation for sick children in order that they 
M14PSV 
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may have the special care and treatment they require. More- 
over, the hospital will also provide an admirable training scliofd' 
for Indian nurses — a very desirable aim which lier Excellency' 
is most anxious to see brought So real success in India. 

There were many difficulties to overcome ; and of course 
the first is always the matter of findinghinds. Wecoukl scarce- 
ly expect the Simla Municipality to provide the money for the 
building and the equipment and maintenance of a hospital of 
this character which has only primarily been designed for the- 
benefit of Indian women at Simla ; but has also as a chief object 
the treatment of Indian women from all parts of India. The- 
money has fortunately beeii provided by liberal assistance out 
of the Women of India Fimd foimded by Her Excellency. This 

Fund has been subscribed by the Princes an<I people of [inliu ; 

not only for this purpose, be it observed,, but also to help generui- 
ly in other places and other directions also the women and 
children of India. I note in passing that this Fund lias (piile 
recently provided a handsome donation toivards flie. Lady 
HardingeCoUege in order to help it, and has also foumh'd at 
Delhi the Indian Nursing Association with theJxidy Peiuliiiir 
Nurses, who have already been able to do such good unrk during 
the terrible plague epidemic recently prevailing at Delhi ; J u ill 
not trouble you with statistics. But I must say that on s«'(>iiiL« 
the percentage of deaths among those a.ssi,ste(] by <.]if> <if 
those nurses as compared with the number of deaths of'fho.se 
deinived of such services I was immensely .struck by the got,,? 
work that those nurses must have done. 

The cost of the site of the building and of the equipnicnii 
has been met from Her Excellency’s Women of India Fund and, 
in addition, Her Excellency — ^who is always busiacssliko — deteff- 
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ville Simla, 

mined that there should be a permanent income suf&cient to 
start it in its present requirements ; she has accordingly endow- 
ed the hospital with a sum of 5 lakhs so that from the interest 
on that money there may be substantial annual funds to helj^ 
to carry on the work. Her elorts have been supplemented by 
the Simla Municipality who have shown a very commendable 
interest in this project by Undertaking to provide Es. 12,000 
annually towards its upkeep. From this provision you will 
observe that the Institution starts well ; example is always 
better than precept and I trust there will be other public bodies 
and other private persons who may be minded to emulate those 
who have already contributed, and that as time proceeds there 
will be more money available and Her Excellency and those 
who come after her will be able to extend the beneficent activity 
duaugurated here. 

Another of the difficulties vras the selection of the site. Her 
Excellency and those associated with her have visited several 
isites and in the end they selected this. It is obvious that a 
hospital of this character must not be too far from the town 
and the railway station ; it must not be too far from the main 
road, it must be situated in airy, spacious and healthy surround- 
ings ; it must be capable of expansion ; and above all, there 
must be the capacity to provide that privacy which is so neces- 
sary to Indian women. Now, this site fulfils all those require- 
ments and I think we may congratulate Her Excellency on the 
success of the locality on which her choice has fallen. There is 
the existing house we have just seen which will make an excel- 
lent nurses’ hostel with some rooms for administration and also 
wards. There is ample ground on the estate which can be 
efficiently adapted for a block for surgical and maternity cases 
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with up-to-date surgical theatres, for family wards aud neces- 
sary out-buildings. The total accommodation for the present 
is designed to provide between 50 and CO beds which will be 
expanded as and w'hen funds permit and when experience 
warrants it. I have been taken into confidence in regard to the 
equipment and staffing and am assured — and may assiii’c you — 
that everything will be of the high w^ater-mark of excellence and 
efficiency. From a long experience I may be pemiiKed to 
observe that if there are any defects that escape Her Excellen- 
cy’s observation, then these are not visible to the naked 
human eye. 

And now that I have told you of all that is to happen, T ira y 
remind you that this is one of the first fruits of Her Exeel]en('}''s 
Women of India Fund ; I feel that this building should iriake a 
special appeal to us all, for it is a step onward in the great fkdd 
of labour awaiting the efforts of those with the interesls of the 
w’omen of India at heart. I am glad to be able to anntuiiict^ 
that just before starting for this ceremony a tehg.rani was 
received from Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal slating ‘‘’’Her 
Highness wishes to subscribe forty thousand rupees lov oiw 
two-bedded ward. Kindly announce.’’ It is an auspicioun 
occasion for us, on starting out, to receive this Ichgrarn and it 
once again evinces the deep interest that Her Highness the. 
Begum of Bhopal takes in the w'omen and children of 1 ndia. 1 
should also just like to mention that an Amcricaa lady ami 
gentleman, who were here and who heard of Her Ex(‘t>lleney's 
project, were so enamoured of it that at considerabh^ cost lla^y 
insisted upon sending to the hospital a com])leto set of suijavul 
instruments of a most excellent and up-to-date descrijdion ; 
and I need not assure you that wo arc very grateful to them for 
it. 
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I congratulate Her Excellency, the members of her Com- 
mittee and all those associated with her in this work as T7ell as 
those whose donations have made the work possible, on the 
inauguration at to-day’s ceremony of this hospital and of the 
groat prospect of beneficent work, for which it stands. 

Her Excellency the Countess of Reading when performing the cere- 
mony of laying the Eoundation Stone of the Lady Reading Hospital at 
“ Bairdville ” Simla, said 

Your Excellency ) Your Highnesses, Sir Mahammad Shaft, 
Ladies and Gentlemen . — I hope this hospital, which I am proud 
to tliink will bear my name and of which I am now going to lay 
the foundation stone, may prove a blessing to Simla and its sur- 
roundings, and I fervently pray and hope that it will be the 
means of alleviating sonic of the sullering of Indian women 
and children. 


HIS EXCELl.ENCT THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE COMBINED 
MEmNG OP THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIAnON 
AND INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY, ON PJTH JUNE 1023. 

The following is Ilis Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the cembined 
meeting of the St. John Ambulance Association and Indian Rod Cross 
Society held at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on 10th June 1923 : — 

Your Excellencies, Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen.'-^ 
If. is a great pleasure to me to be here to-day and again to meet 
those who are interested in the activities of these two beneficent 
Associations. We are all agreed as to the value of the efiorta 
made by these Societies, and if there is any controversy or 
rivalry it is merely owing to the degree of enthusiasm which each 
may contribute to the work of these Associations. Eegarding 


19th June 
1923, 
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His Excellency the Viceroy's speech at the Combined meeting of the Ei. John 
Ambulance Association and Indian Red Cross Society, 19:23. 

tlie objects wbicli tliey bold sacred and for wliicb tlicy strive, 
there can be no bieafcli of controYersy. To help suffering luixnaii- 
ity is a noble cause in which men and ^ omen of all races, of all 
castes and creeds, of diverts opinions, and of ditftu’cnc ranics in 
life must be proud to labour. For none can be so highly placed 
as to be indifferent to the suffering around them ; and however 
poor and lowly may be our station, we all liavc a duty to help 
our neighbours in suffering.. In the work before tlicse 8ociei i(;s 
all claKSses can combine. It is never too early to begin ; and the 
span of human life in itself is all too brief to achieve real progress 
in the alleviation of the great tale of human suffering in the 
world and in the amelioration of the lot of our fellow beings. 
Drops however make an ocean, and every effort made by each 
member of these Societies contributes in some degree to maleic 
up a great sum total of increasing health and WT]l-b(u*iig iiinong 
the people as a whole. Though we may not realize if, we ha.\’C 
duty beyond the immediate present. We are trusft‘es, of the 
future of the world. If we remain supine and indiffeiviil to 1 he 
sickness and suffering around us, if we make no aihunpt i<\ 
dispel popular ignorance in matters of hcalUi, if we n(\glu*{. to 
enlighten the growing generation in the first ]>rin(‘i[dt\s of 
hygiene, we must be arraigned as criminally lu^gligent reposi- 
tories of our trust ; we must plead guilty to fche gravt; tdiarges (jf 
being a generation without ideals, and it would be hard to iliul 
any greater condemnation, a generation which has no of 
a better and brighter world, a generation which was contend, in 
let conditions in the world degenerate. For centuries nitui 
have been aiming to progress, to spread civilization, to increase 
well-being in the world; causes arise which alienaXe (‘oinilry 
from country and which engender the disni])iiou of nations ; 
but in this purely human ideal, I believe— and the work of these 
Societies in the world proves beyond doubt— that there is no 
division of opinion among countries or nations. 
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I have put this aspect of the case before yon because I think 
it will help us towards a correct appreciation of the very interest' 
ing reports which have been presented to us to-day. ITis 
Excellency Lord Rawlinson has* told us of the work of the Indian 
Branch of the St. John s Ambulance Association. There has 
been a steady increase in the number of new centres and in the 
membership. The courses of lectures on First Aid, Home 
Nursing and Home Hygiene have increased in number and 
scope ; and there has been a marked expansion in the totals of 
persons attending. The spread of teaching of the rudiments 
of what this Association holdfi to be of special value, to school 
children is particularly satisfactory. The steady accretion to 
the ranks of those qualifying for certificates adds materially to 
the total number in India of those possessed of this very useful 
form of knowledge. The record of practical assistance given by 
Ambulance Divisions is also most .gratifying to us. I need not 
say that we are all proud of the latest recipient of the Life Saving 
Aledal of the Order in Gold. To us Mrs. Starr exemplifies in a 
supreme degree the ancient traditions of brave and chivalrous 
service of this Order and the high standard of personal courage 
and sacrifice for which the Association stood during the war. 
(Applause.) I join Lord llawdinson in his hope that the years to 
come may witness a continued expansion of the membership 
of the Order and of its beneficent work into fresh fields and 
pastures new, I heartily associate myself in his commendation 
of those whose labours have made the worlc of the Association 
successful ; and in particular I desire to thank Sir Malcolm 
Hailey for his admirable work as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for many years, (Applause,) He has carried on 
this labour of love in the midst of conlinuous pressure of 
arderons and responsible official duties, the burden of which I 
am in the best position to appreciate because many of them 
I have to help him to bear. 
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Ambulance Association and, Indian Red Cross Society, 1923. 

But I would not allow this opportunity to pass without ex- 
pressing my appreciation of his services to you. I can assure 
you that during the time, that I have been here in India, and 
have Icnown the immense calls upon his time and upon his acti- 
vities, it always becomes a wonder to me, that he could remain 
capable, as we all know, to the extreme degree, always ready to 
do any valuable work and never apparently suffering under the 
strain of too much labour. And in this connection I cannot 
resist from shaking my own hand in congratulation of the judg- 
ment which I have displayed in selecting Sir Frederick White 
to carry on the work. (Applause.) We all know that in his 
hands the work of the Society is sure to progress. It is only 
another illustration of the fact, which human beings arc always 
lAfl.rning more and more to appreciate, that the higher the human 
being gets the more he understands the value of the saying when 
one man resigns and another man succeeds and the world goes 
on. 

As regards the work of the Indian Red Cross Society, the 
year has been one of particular interest. India’s reprosentatien 
at the Bangkok Conference and the visit to India, of tlie delegti- 
tion of the League of Red Cross Societies have shown to the 
Indian public that the work of the Society has moj-c than a 
local and parochial significance. Sir Claude Hill’s four and 
the lectures dehvered by him, by Dr. Peter and Mr. Jhyxon 
have stimulated interest in various centres in India ; an Orga- 
nizing Secretary has been appointed ; Local Councils ha ve larn 
established in various Provinces; thejo lias been a niarl.ed 
increase in non-official interest. As an insta,ncc of this popular 
interest I may point to the very warm response of tlie Bombay 
pubhc to the special appeal so admirably Lumclicd and Jitauag- 
ed by Lady Lloyd for assistance to Red Cross funds recenflv in 
that Presidency. The signs and portents are most iiopeful. 
We have every reason to expect that the groat utility of tlio 
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Society in war as an auxiliary of tlie fighting forces is now 
established for us on a permanent footing as a powerful bene- 
ficent agent in times of peace. The Society has set out on its 
civil programme of awakening interest in education in matters 
of health and hygiene, of improvements in the provision of 
nurses, of assistance to hospitals, of special efforts to ameliorate 
conditions of motherhood and child welfare. It does not strive 
to rival other Institutions, but to help them to maintain them- 
selves and to expand their activities. It does not seek to enter, 
the domain of hospital management or sanitation in the sphere, 
of the authorities of the military, civil or Local Bodies' adminis- 
tration ; but it aims at helping them where they require help and 
of creating an atmosphere of knowledge and of ax^prcciation, 
among the public of what they stand for, which will ensure 
support both financial and practical aid for these Institutions and 
increase their usefulness wherever their assistance is required. 
I may leave their work here at the outset of their new careen 
They have a wide field for their labours ; but the organization 
for its exploration has been wisely planned ; and best of all there 
a-re abundant signs of that spirit of determination and keenness 
which will lead to success. I hox}e and believe that during ihe 
next year when the Societies will have been able to concentrate^ 
more upon this worJc during times of peace than has been 
possible perhaps during the past, that great strides will bp 
made, great progress will be achieved, and that when we meet 
next year, and listen once more to the reports of these two 
Societies and especially to the increased activity which the 
Indian Red Cross in conjunction with other Red Cross Societies is 
importing into its work, we may feel proud of all that they have 
accomplished, we may feel pleased that human agency has been 
able to do so much and we may congratulate ourselves upon the 
efforts of those who have conducted the work of this Association 
(loud and prolonged applause). 

M14P3V 
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PRESENTED BY A DEPUTATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE AT VICEREGAL LODGE ON 2 1ST JULY 
1923. 

Sir Manaljee Dadabhoy and Gentlemen , — The views you 
Lave expressed to me are a powerful presentment of Indian 
opinion by Councillors of State whose sobriety of judgment 
and sense of responsibility I have learnt to value and respect. 
The occasion of your interview with me is uiiusuiil inasmuch 
as your Chamber is still in Session, but I appreciate your reasons 
for wishing to place your opinions before me by this means in 
order that I may communicate them to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before they reach the final stage in their consideration of 
f;he Kenya problem. 

I am however greatly embarrassed in discussing the situation 
with you, as indeed you have shown you are well aware, from 
your address to me ; and I readily acknowledge your desire i)ofc 
to place me and my Government in a more difficult position than 
is inevitable in the present conditions. 

At the moment of addressing you I do not know whether 
His Majesty’s Government has reached a decision and if it tms, 
what are its terms. My Government has quite lately hec^n con- 
sulted upon certain points at issue and has made nq>resenta- 
tions in reply to the Secretary of State. 1 much n^grei thonj- 
fore that I cannot speak to you with the freedom arid frankness 
I should wish and that I cannot enter into disemssion wit h you 
regarding the negotiations which have been and, as far as I am 
aware, may still be proceeding. It lias been publicly known for 
some time that a decision of His Majesty’s Government w'ill be 
announced in a very few days ; and it is therefore not surprising 
that prophecies and rumours should reach you although 1 am 
unaware of the exact form they have taken or of the informa- 
tion upon which they are based. It is natural therefor(j that 
your anxiety to obtain some forecast of the probable terms of 
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His Majesty’s Government’s decision should be as keen as the 
intensity of interest in this problem among those who influence 
responsible Indian thought. I wish I were able to give you 
some indication of the probable conclusions of His Majesty’s 
Government j but as I have already explained to you that is 
impossible. 

At this moment I can only say to you that the Imperial 
Government is fully conscious of the importance to Imperial 
interests of the issues raised. You rightly observe that you 
need not elaborate to me the state of public feeling in India 
upon the question. We have been aware of it from the first 
and immediately made communications upon it to His Majesty’s 
Government. We have realised that it is not merely conditions 
in Kenya that were at issue but that in certain aspects of the 
problems raised, Kenya has come to be regarded in India as 
the test of the sincerity of the British advocacy and acceptance 
of the principle of equality of treatment of Indians with citizens' 
from other parts of the Empire the principle formally recorded 
in a resolution at the Imperial Conference of 1921 and of such 
far reaching importance. It bound His Majesty’s Government 
as also those Dominions which subscribed to it. It was a just 
recognition recorded with due solemnity of the claims advanced* 
by India. 

You will realise that the solution of the Kenya problem is 
not so easy as may at first sight appear to those who regard it 
from one side only. I am sure that you yourselves have under-* 
stood at least some of the difficulties which have presented 
themselves to His Majesty’s Government — difficulties frequent- 
ly occur in the application of accepted principles to concrete 
facts I do not believe for one moment that His Majesty’s 
'Government, with whom the decision rests, will fail to act upon 
the principle accepted in 1921, His Majesty’s Government are 
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charged with the resi)0usibility of administering the colony. 
They have a paramount duty to its African inhabitants who 
are by far the largest community. Equally they are under 
obligation, with due regard to their position as Trustees for the 
African to protect the interests of other conuuunitics. His 
Majesty’s Government have never failed to recognise that they 
must act with justice to all communities including Indians and 
Europeans. Prom all I have gathered from the Ihess and else- 
where I have obsen^ed that during the discussion and negotia- 
tions proceeding in London the opinion was gradually evolved 
and publicly expressed that in the present condition of the 
African population it would he unwise to make further advance 
at present towards responsible self-Governmcnt. If this should 
be His Majesty’s Government’s decision, and as a result Kenya 
would remain a Crown Colony, I think this conclusion should be 
cordially welcomed by Indians. It should give tlieut grc^ateir 
security for the protection of their interests and of their rights 
of citizenship. 

There is one other aspect of this problem which is of momen- 
tous Imperial interest. Proposals have been advant*i‘.d with 
great persistence and ability for a law which would in e fleet 
shut out Indians from immigration into Kenya. I find it <hfn- 
cult to believe that His Majesty s Goveniimuit would be a party* 
to such discrimination in a Crown Colony. I refuse to ac^cept 
the notion that His Majesty's Government would agr<K‘. to a 
proposal which would, it appears to me, run wholly contrary to 
the general policy of the Imperial Government . But I must 
refrain from further discussion as it is dangerous at- this monuait;. 

I must ask you at present to rest content in the knowledgt^ 1 hat 
the views you have stated to me to-day arc in substaiuti* t liosc 
we have persistently submitted to His Majesty's Qoyemnmit 
as the opinion of India, That they are presented by you to-ilay 
gives- added weight to them. I wish I could put all the facti^ 
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before you ; you would tbeu realise that my Governmeut has 
been in full sympathy with the general views of the Indian com- 
munity ; that it has never wavered in the representation of 
them to His Majesty’s Government : that it has acted as the 
spokesman and advocate for Indian opinion and sentiment. 
In this connection let me remind you that in my Council we 
have had the benefit of Indian colleagues sitting with us, not 
only assisting us with their wisdom and judgment but reflecting 
to us the intensity of the sentiment of India on these great Im- 
perial questions. Sir Narasimha Sarma is the head of the 
department that has had charge of the subject, and those of you 
who know him will recognise that it could not have been in abler 
or more patriotic hands. 

You have referred to the powerful influences that have been 
brought to bear upon His Majesty’s Government and public 
opinion in England against the legitimate claims of India. We 
should, however, remember that powerful influences that have 
been continuously exerted in support of India and especially 
we should remember that throughout these long and difficult 
discussions we have had the full support of Mr. Montagu and, 
after his resignation, of Lord Peel who has been in active com*' 
munication with me and my Government throughout this criti- 
cal period. At one period after Lord Peel had become Secretary 
of State wc thought a decision had been arrived at which involv- 
ed some compromise but which was acceptable to us as a Gov- 
ernment. It is not open to me to discuss its details with you 
at this moment. Unfortunately the compromise never became 
effective, but this certainly was not due to any failure or 
omission of the India Office for every effort was made on India’s 
behalf by Lord Winterton acting under the instructions of Lord 
Peel 

I would ask you to reserve ytiur judgment upon this and other 
questions relating to it and not to come to premature conclu- 
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sions upon rumours or propliecies whicli are not founded upon 
accurate or official information. You may rely upon your 
representations being communicated forthwith to His Majesty’s 
Government where I trust, and indeed I am confident, they 
will receive that consideration which is due to representations 
made by members of the Council of State at a critical moment 
and on so serious a subject. 


23rd July DEPUTATIONS ON THE MADRAS HINDU RELIGIOUS ENDOW^ 
1923. MENTS BILL, 23RD JULY 1923. 

In replying to the Representatives of the Deputations Ilis 
Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Gentlemen,— I am sure you would not expect mo to answer 
to-day all the observations made in the course of the addresses 
to me. I have listened to them with profound interest and to 
the arguments advanced— especially to the very careful and 
well thought out arguments of Mr. Rangachariar and of those 
gentlemen who followed Mm who dealt with some points that 
had not been pressed by him. You will understand and, I am 
sure, appreciate there are perhaps one or two especially to 
whom I appeal— that it is only I hope on rare occasions that 
I as Governor General should refuse to give assent to a Bill 
which has passed the local Legislative Council and comes to 
me endorsed by the votes of a considerable majority in that 
Council and supported by the Local Government. 

I am not yet in a position even to consider the views of the 
Local Government because the full case is not yet before me and 
I am not in a position to deal with it ; but it has been a nmteer 
of great interest to me to hear and meet you to-day. Let nm 
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assure you that I do not undervalue the fact that you have come 
from a long distance to this mountainous resort in order that 
you might place your case before the King-Emperor’s Repre- 
sentative ; I have taken care that everything you have said, 
should be duly recorded in a stenographic note so that I shall 
have the opportunity, with the assistance of my advisers of 
considering every one of the arguments you have put before 
me. I have already mentioned the great principle on the one 
side. Reference has been made to another and — you may be 
sure — I shall not leave it out of consideration. The Governor- 
General has heavy burdens to carry and has functions to dis- 
charge which at times place him in a position of great responsi- 
bility. Upon him is laid the duty of determining the action 
to be taken when I hope and indeed believe, on the rarest of 
occasions the policy or the principle of a Bill passed by a Legis- 
lative Council brings it within the ambit of the special powers 
entrusted to him. The Governor General’s duty is not, as you 
well know, merely to give effect to the views of the majority, 
a particular exception is in relation to Bills which contain 
provisions affecting religion or religious rites. And no doubt 
the reason is because the policy of the British Government 
and of the Government of India — as Mr. Rangachariar so well 
observed — is not to interfere with religion or with the religious 
rites of British subjects in British India. It is not only to re- 
frain from interference with them in their religion or religious 
rites, but to allow them full liberty to carry on their own reli- 
gion in their own way according to their own belief. That is, 
I believe, one of the essential principles of British rule which 
has caused it to bo regarded as a just and liberal administration. 

I have to consider this Bill from that aspect and in the light 
of views you have placed before me to-day, supplementing 
the arguments already presented to me succinctly in the memo- 
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randa whicli I have studied. All that I will say to you to-day 
is that I recognize the obligations upon me and shall not shrink 
from them. I have to carry out my charge and to w(‘igh the 
two great principles which I have stated to you. On the one 
hand there is the elected representatives in Council whose views 
are recorded in the Bill and are supported by the Provincial 
Government— as I assume they will be. On the other hand 
there is that fundamental principle of British Govornmeni- in 
India which the British Parliament has taken care should be 
preserved— the freedom of religion from interference. You 
will remember— these are my final words— that the provisions 
of our constitution make it imperative, as it seems to me, upon 
the Governor-General to consider not only wlictlier the Bill 
affects religion but how far it affects it and what its conseq iicnces 
may involve. I shall devote close attention to it and T can 
assure you that in this stage you vdll not have occasion to com- 
plain that its consideration to use the coloquialism was I'tished 
through. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE DEPUTA- 
TION OF MUHAMMADAN MEMBERS OE TlfE VOVmh OF 
STATE AND THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AT ViCKBEGAL 
LODGE, SIMLA, ON 26TH JULY 1923. 

Gewffmew.— Last week on receiving the news fhnt agree- 
ment had been reached at Lausanne, my Government sent 
following telegram to the Secretary of State. 

“ We request you to convey to His Majesty’s Government 
our deep gratification at the news that an agrc(‘ment 
has been reached at Lausanne and peace in Neat East 
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has been secured. The news will be received with un- 
bounded relief and thankfulness by the Moslems of 
India, The progress of the long negotiations has been 
iollow^ed by me and my Government stage by stage 
with the keenest. interest, and our hopes and anxieties 
^throughout have been shared by the Muhammedans of 
the Indian Empire.' We have never faltered in the 
‘■confidence we reposed in the issue of the efforts of His 
Majesty’s Government to secure peace and we desire 
to take the occasion of their successful conclusion to 
convey our feelings of gratitude to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, the Marquis Cutzon and those associated 
, with him, feelings in which we are assured the vast 
majority of Moslems in India wish to be associated 
with us>” 

'The sentiments which you, the Muhammedan Members of 
the Indian Legislature, have expressed to me to-day have more 
tiian confirmed the accuracy of our prophecy, — and abundant 
evidence of rejoicing and gratification among the Moslems of 
India has reached and continues to reach me from all sides. The 
peace was actually signed on the 24th of July ; but the news 
only became generally known yesterday that is on the 25th : 
and the fact that these joyful tidings reached the Moslem sub- 
jects of His Majesty the King-Emperor in India on their Id day 
•is a coincidence of specially happy augury, 

I need not travel over the past history of our anxieties 
regarding the situation in the Near East and the revision of 
tlio Treaty of Sevres — for you know tbe history as wAl as 1 do. 
From the outset my predecessor Lord Chelmsford and his Gov- 
ernment made it their care to keep His Majesty’s Governmciit 
acquainted through the Secretary of State witlitlje feelings of 

umsv 
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the Moslems of India on this subject; and 3^011 ha^T sliowii 
from your address that you are fully «apprcci at ivo of tlie ]>ersis- 
tent support vdiich Mr. Montagu gave to him au^l later io me. 
You also krxuY tliat it has throngliout been my aim ami tliat of 
my Grovernnicnt in like maiumr to briag rhe views of /(‘sponsihlo 
Moslem opinion in India clearly and foreil)!y bedore first 
"Rfr. Montagu and later Lord PeeJ. For my part T liave elunishod 
it as my privilege aad considered it my duly io oldaiii con- 
sideration of the aspirations of Indian Moslems and to urge 
th(3ir fulfiiiinent as far as they appeared to be just and reason- 
able. The successive Secretaries of State for India warmly and 
strenuously supported niy efforts in this direction, and 1 hav’o 
froju time to time received repeated assin-ancos from Ilia 
MajestjT^’s Government that they would )ioi f-jiJ to give due 
v/eight to the representations received from India in so far aa 
they wore compatible with justice and witJi their obligation to 
tlicir allies and to other natioDS. Th(‘ multitude of iuttu*esb‘4 
involved, however, rendered a settlcjnent iK‘(‘eptii]>](', <0 all 
nations concerned a inattor 01 great conn Jevity and (lillicultv : 
and there were times dnrijig the progress of m‘g:diaKons wlam 
Our expectations of reaching an agreenu'iit suidc, when pros})(‘cts 
of a settlement appeared on the point of vanishing and when 
the situation caused the gravest appreliension ; but in spiii' 
of this, I refused to be dismayed and held in tlu^ words of tlu^ 
poet that " If hopes wan'c dupes, fears may be Jia,rs a-nd my 
confidence and the cncoaragvunent ! Irivo hesm a, hie to giva*. to 
the various dcputatioiis wdiich have approavli.^l uie fnmi tiim? 
to time, I am thankful to say, have not lieeu 

Throughout the diflicult days of Turkeyts e^d range *mcnt 
from us, I and my Government have sym])iith!Be{J with the 
feelings of your co-religionists in the perj)lexitjos which events 
in the great war brought into being for them. Tliose days have 
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now ended. The British Government and the Angora Govern- 
ment are at peace. It is our hope that the peace may he long 
enduring. Before the late rupture tics of gratitude bound the 
Turks in friendship to the British Empire : and on more than 
one occasion the influence and forces of Britain were arraved to 
protect them from powerful enemies. It is not too much to 
hope- that time may obliterate the niemoiy of their recent 
estrangement from us and that peace may engender the rebirth 
in new strength of those cordial relations which once prevailed. 
Eecent embarrassments for a time dimiiied the lustre of the 
loyalty and attachment wliicli bound the Indian Moslems to 
the British Crown but I am conEdent that- henceforth tlie old 
traditions will shine fortii v'ith :vn. wc-d ligh!. and vigour. 


HIS 'rilE VlCKs^orf: AT CEPE- 

MON-Y 01^^ THE TWC) Eul'SE.S OF THE IM- 

PEKIAL LEOISLATCEE 28TH JULY 


I am here to-day to address you on wliat must be generally 
recognijied to be a most important occasion. This is the last 
day of tliis Session of the Legislature and the last day of the last 
Session of the first LegisLxtivo Assembly constituted under the 
Government of India Act of 1919. The close of this Session 
marks a stage iji the working of those reforms. We liave reached 
the end of a definite part or chapter in that gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in the Indian administra- 
tion whicli is the declared policy of the British Pa liiam ent. \Ye 
have advanced one step forward, an impoitant step, in the 
progressive lerJizaiion «;f rcsponsil^lo Government in British 
India as an ivttegrcl [rri of the Enpii’c. I puasa to dxvcil 
cm this point. 1 desire others to reali^A', as ] do, what tlie. cud. 


28 th July 
1923. 
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of this period means for India. It began by a momentous de- 
claration of policy by His Majesty’s Government who deter- 
mined it to beneeessary to give effect to this policy by snccessi ve 
stages and forthwith to take substantial steps in that directioin 
Since that announcement we have been travelling on that road : 
and we have now almost reached the halfway house on that 
journey. We in India at this time will naturally desire to pause 
and appraise our achievement ; but this stage holds intercsii 
not only for us,— -though it must have a special and intimate 
importance for us, — but for a wiJei* public. Of lUH^essity at the 
close of this Session the British Parliament u]K)n whom lies tlic 
responsibility for the welfare and advaiicemimt of the Indian 
people, must look back and take stock, in the words of tli<^ 
preamble of the Act, “ of the co-operation received fronts those on* 
whom new oppo'rtiinities of service have^ been conferred 

There is another aspect of tlie question.* Our ctmstitutioTi' 
enacts that on the expiration of 10 years after the passing of the 
Act of 1919 a Statutory Commission shall be appointed to 
quire into the working of the system of Government, the growth 
of education and the development of representative institutioiiH. 
in British India and all matters connected therewith ; and t.o- 
report thereon. In effect at the time stated the progress and 
achievement undsr the rci)rms are to be weighed in the balance 
for the purpose of determining the degree and extent of the next 
move forward. They are to be tested in the- crticrble for thi^ 
alchemist to decide of what metal they consist and whether they 
ring true. I remind you that time is passing and that we have 
almost reached the moment when half that statutory period 
will have elapsed. The achievement of the Indian Legislature 
and especially of the first Legislative Assembly in these circum • 
stances assumes a special importance. work they have 
accomplished, the influence they have exercised,, the example 
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and experience they bequeath to their successors all contribute 
to that atmosphere of success or failure which will surround 
the Eeformed Constitution when the Mother of Parliaments 
sends her representatives to enquire into the working of the 
system of'Government. 

To-day we are bringing to a conclusion the proceedings of 
the first Indian Parliament under the Eeforms and we are assist- 
ing at the obsequies of our first Legislative Assembly ; it is> 
therefore meet and proper that we should review past action as 
we pronounce its funeral oration ; but we are also at the stage 
which precedes and heralds the birth of a second Assembly ; 
and we may for this reason also fitly assess our experience and 
hand on its fruits for the benefit of our successors. 

I have spoken of the special interest which our proceedings 
to-day have for ourselves and for the British Parliament. They 
are also keenly watched by a larger public. No one can have 
failed to note the g;reat growth of interest in the proceedings of 
the Indian Legislature which has been a prominent feature of 
the British press* in the last tw-o years. Time was, when the 
notices of Indian affairs in the British Press were few and in- 
termittent. That day has passed with the reforms. Time 
was at the outset of the reforms, when a section of the Indian 
Press professed to ignore the deliberations of the Indian Legis- 
lature except for occasional and brief outbursts of malicious 
depreciation. Those days are gone. You may have your de- 
tractors ; you may have your critics ; but you have now 
everywhere created and sustained a vivid and living interest 
in your actions. You have made the Indian Legislature the 
tniiTor of events in India. All matters of importance to India 
are reflected in your questions and resolutions. Before I pass to 
your achievements in the working of the reforms, I will examine 
the political situation regarding the reforms. Those who are 
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opposed, to tli6 tru6 intorc^ts- of. Ind-iSi ^nd. firo t)liiid to licr posi?" 
tioii ill tliG ^Britisli Einpirc Sriid to tlio iiiiitu£il piotcction 3>iid 
strength those ties assure, have not been slow to allege that the 
reforms are of a transitory nature j that they were tlie out- 
come of the political complexion of a moment ; that they have 
neithe?: substance nor permanency ; that you live in short in 
a fool’s paradise whose palaces and gardens will vanisli in llie 
twinkling of an eye like the passing of a mirage. Nothing could 
be more untrue. I came to India imnuMliately after the initia- 
tion of the Eeforined Constitution, pledged to cany on that- 
constitution and entrusted with special and new res])oiisil)iIi- 
ties by His Majesty as Governor General to thaf end. On me was 
the charge laid that it was His Majesty's will and jdeasure that 
“ the plans laid by our Parliament for the piugressivo reali^.a*- 
tion of responsible Government in Britisli India as an integral 
part of our Empire may come to fruition to tlie end that British 
India' may attain its due place among our Dominions". A 
solemn declaration of policy had been mad(^ by His Majesty's 
Government to the same pur])ort ; the legislation liad been 
passed with the assent of all political ])arti('s in ICn^^iIand. Binco 
then there has been no change and tliere will 1 h‘ no change in the 
announced policy. It is the recognised ])<dicy of tlu* Hrithh 
Government however constituted. There have been change s 
in Prime Ministers, changes of parties in [)ovv(U‘ in England^ 
changes in the personnel of the 8ccret.ajy of Btate for India ; 
but the fundamental policy as regards Indian r(‘forms has 
mained unaltered ; and it is tlie unsliaken dcd'-erinination of tins 
British Government to carry out th ma reforms not only in leitet 
blit in spirit. 

There has been criticism of the illusory nature of thc' 
reforms. Those who wish to hinder the progresvs of India along - 
her settled path, have charged the reforms with being an empty- 
shell without a core. They have termed them a dicss givings 
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cXilY the trappings of reality to a dead body which had neither 
hfe nor force. 

The achievements of the Indian Legislature have been de- 
<3ried. Their position and privileges have been ridiculed ; their 
moti\es have been misinterpreted. Their sincerity and pat- 
riotism have been attacked. Let history be their judge. I am 
confident that no difficulty vdll be found in svxeping aside 
those travesties of their earnest and constructive labours ; but 
this is not all. The Assembly itscK has been at times despond- 
dent. There have been moments in this house when voices 
have been uplifted crying on the Eeforms as a niggardly gift 
and a sham. My sympathy at all times is with laudable desired 
for constitutional advance and longings for a wider horizon ; 
but when I examine the position the Legislative Assembly has 
attained, the use it lias made of its opportunities, the effect 
and dignity with which it conducts its debates and the 
broader aspect of its powers upon the policy of the Government 
of India, I cannot but feci that the Assembly at times takes far 
too narrow and restricted a view of its potentialities and real 
influence ; and I must suspect that sentiment on occasion tendsJ 
to obscure reason and dims the vision of those solemn promises 
of the British Government and of the Charter of Indian liberties 
of which the Government of Indiir Act is the repository. 
Weigh for a moment the influence and power of the representd.- 
tive clement of this house against that of its predecessor the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Compare the realities of its 
responsibilities with pre-existing conditions. Reflect on the 
establishment on a firm basis in this house of Parliamentary 
traditions and on their incalculable effect on the future. 

I do not desire to enter upon a catalogue of the legislative 
a-chievements of the Legislature or to enumerate in detail those 
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resolutions or questions or recall those debates which -have pro-^ 
duced mateiial results on the executive action of the Govern- 
ment. I prefer to recapture for a. moment the atmosphere and 
the state of political feeling in India when I awmined my office 
and to ask you to judge how far this lias changed and liow far 
your influence and action have contributed to this change. 
When I first came to India I was at pains to get into toucli with 
political thought, to hear grievances and study the pj‘ess so that 
I might acquaint myself with those matters which appeared to 
be a subject of general complaint. My impressions of the burn- 
ing questions of the day in Indian opinion as gatheied from 
those sources were as follows. In the first place there was a dcqfi 
tide of resentment regarding curtailment of liberties. The 
more progressive censidered the statutory restrictions on the 
freedom of the press to be unnecessary, unduly restrictive and 
incompatible with the spirit of reforms. The same exception 
was taken to a number of special enactments restrictive of 
'Certain aspects of political agitation and knowm as the Repres- 
* 3 ive Laws, and particularly included the Rowlatt Act, Strong 
•view^s were expressed to me as regards the number of British 
troops employed in India, the strength of the Indian Army and 
the burden of military expenditure. The military position was 
represented as showing a total want of confidence in India and 
^as strangling the material expansion of the country by weight 
of Army expenditure. Though India nization had liegun in tins 
Civil Services, the absence of any regular sclituiie of huliuni- 
‘5:ation of the Army was quoted as a proof of mistrust of 
Indians by the British cJoraent and as deslgtie I efteettially to 
.prevent the ultimate realization of responsible self-go vernmtmt 
In India. A like suspicion was alleged to be at the root of the 
failure to associate elected representatives ot the people in ad- 
^visory capacities with the problems coming before the Depart- 
ments'of the Executive Government. 
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India was represented as dominated in fiscal matters by tlia 
British Government and by the economic interests of Great 
Britain. The stores policy of India was said to be dictated to 
stifle the expansion of industry in India and accusations were 
levelled that its main purpose was to place the maximum amount 
of orders with British manufacturers. Finally, the bu- 
reaucratic Government were charged with having establish- 
ed for the perfection of their own ends an unduly complex and 
expensive administrative machine and with having expanded its 
activities in directions not desired by the Indian public and out 
of proportion to India’s resources ! 

I need hardly recall to you how the case now stands in regard 
to those subjects. For I know that you count the measures, 
which have been adopted by my Government on the strength of 
your representation of public opinion in those matters, among 
the most priceless pages in your annals ; you may perhaps feel 
that the policies you advocated are not yet in all cases fully 
accepted, but when you leave this House you may assuredly 
point to many grievances, which were the cause of much bitter- 
ness and suspicion, checked by you in their early growth and 
now lying strangled on the open road you have left behind you. 

These achievements arrest immediate attention ; but there^ 
are other matters to be mentioned, particularly as they relate 
to activities of a more constructive character which will, I trust 
and believe, have an important and beneficial effect upon the 
future interests of India. In the Indian Factories Amendment 
Acts, the Indian Mines Act and the Woricmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Legislature has placed on the Statute book measures 
destined to protect labour and has taken a progressive view of 
that great responsibility which rests on its shoulders as the 
representative of a vast labouring ]Dopulation. The Indian 
Emigration Act with the difficult problem of safeguarding 
M14PSV 
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the interests of Indians who may emigrate to find a liv'elihood 
abroad ; and a striking feature of this legislation is that the 
final decision of measures for their protection has been vested 
in the Legislature itself. No measure before you was hedged 
about with such special difficulties as the law' to abolish racial 
distinctions ; but no rift occurred in the delicate web of compro- 
mise and good will ; and the statute is now with us — a perma- 
nent monument of mutual desire to- work together to a common 
understanding. In the Criminal Procedure Amendment Act,s the 
Legislature brought to a successful conclusion a task of great 
magnitude and complexity which had occupied the energies 
of our draftsmen for nearly a decade. It will fall to few Legis- 
latures to have to dispose of a measure of such difficulty and 
importance in the domain of the criminal law. 

While at times sentiment has run high and some event has 
found the Assembly and the Executive Government apparently 
at opposite poles^ these differences have seldom been per- 
petuated and friendly and frank discussions- have fre(iuently 
led in the end to- better understanding. 

Some differences unfortunately have remained. It was 
perhaps scarcely to be expected that at the present stage of tlio 
constitution every divergence of opinion between the Govern- 
ment and the Legislative Assembly would be composed by dis- 
eussion. Often my Government has accepted the views of the 
Legislature notwithstanding that these did not coincide with 
those of the Executive. But a special responsibility has been 
laid by the constitution upon the Governor-General in certain 
cases and in my judgment special powers are essential to the 
discharge of the. duties of the Executive in the present state of 
constitutional development in India. Nevertheless the occa- 
sions of the use of these special powers should he, and, I am 
happy to observe^ have been rare. The xnost recent ancl not- 
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able instance of their exercise was in connection with 
the necessity for balancing the budget. The reasons for the 
action which I felt it incumbent upon me to take at that time 
have been published. My action provoked criticisms; I have 
no intention of reopening the discussion save that I will add 
that in my opinion subsequent events have tended to confirm 
the wisdom of my original decision. The responsibility was 
grave and the decision rested with me alone. I trust that 
those in the Assembly who have felt and expressed themselves 
strongly on the subject will leave this House without any 
feeling of bitterness, holding to their opinion as their 
consciences may dictate and acknowledging the same liberty to 
others who may differ from them, among whom I count myselh 

My Government have to acknowledge a continuous and 
solid measure of support, in times of disturbance and agitation, 
from the Legislature, and in general a steady influence exerted 
for the maintenance of law and order. I have said enoughs 
I trust, to establish beyond controversy the real advance accom*' 
plished and to place beyond the power of depreciation the dis- 
ciplined efforts to increase the well-being of the people of India 
which have characterised this, the first Indian Legislature. 

Before I part from the Legislative Assembly, I wish to pay a ' 
tribute to Sir Frederick Whyte who, with a knowledge and ex- 
perience brought from the British Parliament and imbued 
with the ancient traditions of that House, has presided over 
your deliberations. I know that you would wish to be associ- 
ated with me in offering a meed of appreciation of the techni- 
cal knowledge, sympathy, patience and fairness of mind which 
have characterised his association with your Assembly. 

For me as Governor-General, the first Legislative Assembly 
under the reforms and in my term of office must necessarily 
hold special ties of interest and I must view its dissolution with 
no small measure of regret. My feelings on its disappearance 
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the interests of Indians who may emigrate to find a livelihood 
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able instance of their exercise was in connection with 
the necessity for balancing the budget. The reasons for the 
action which I felt it incumbent upon me to take at that time 
have been published. My action provoked criticisms; I have 
no intention of reopening the discussion save that I will add 
that in my opinion subsequent events have tended to confirm 
the wisdom of my original decision. The responsibility was 
grave and the decision rested with me alone. I trust that 
those in the Assembly who have felt and expressed themselves 
strongly on the subject will leave this House without any 
feeling of bitterness, holding to their opinion as their 
consciences may dictate and acknowledging the same liberty to 
others who may differ from them, among whom I count myselh 

My Government have to acknowledge a continuous and 
solid measure of support, in times of disturbance and agitation, 
from the Legislature, and in general a steady influence exerted 
for the maintenance of law and order. I have said enough, 
I trust, to establish beyond controversy the real advance accom- 
plished and to place beyond the power of depreciation the dis- 
ciplined efforts to increase the well-being of the people of India 
which have characterised this, the first Indian Legislature. 

Before I part from the Legislative Assembly, I wish to pay a 
tribute to Sir Frederick Whyte who, with a knowledge and ex- 
perience brought from the British Parliament and imbued 
with the ancient traditions of that House, has presided over 
your deliberations. I know that you would wish to be associ- 
ated with me in offering a meed of appreciation of the techni- 
cal knowledge, sympathy, patience and fairness of mind which 
have characterised his association with your Assembly. 

For me as Governor-General, the first Legislative Assembly 
under the reforms and in my term of office must necessarily 
hold special ties of interest and I must view its dissolution with 
no small measure of regret. My feelings on its disappearance 
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are however tempered by the knowledge that I still retain with- 
out change the valuable services of the Council of State ; and 
I am sustained by the thought that I can continue to rely on the 
sobriety of judgment of this Chamber of elders which, with this 
Assembly, formed part of the first Indian Legislature and on 
their support of the best interests of India in all matters that 
closely touch her well-being. 

I had intended to confine myself to-day to a survey of the 
■ work of the Indian Legislature over the period of the life of 
the first Legislative Assembly and not to dwell on matters of 
recent occurrence too near to us to be judged in their proper 
perspective; but before I pass to another part of my subject 
I feel it my duty to make some observations about Kenya which 
is, at the moment, uppermost in my thoughts and yours. The 
news of the decision regarding Kenya came to me and to my 
Government no less than to you as a great and severe disappoint- 
ment ; for India had made the cause of Indians in Kenya her 
own. As His Majesty’s Government has stated, this decision 
conflicts on material points with the strongly expressed views- 
of my Government as laid before the Cabinet by the Secretary 
of State for India. India’s representations were fully placed 
before His Majesty’s Government and received most patient 
and careful consideration ; but we must record our deep regret 
that His Majesty’s Government did not feel justified in giving 
greater effect to them. We are conscious that there were im- 
portant aspects, perhaps not sufficiently understood by us, 
which His Majesty’s Govermnent were called upon to weigh 
and determine, and we fully appreciate and acknowledge their 
whole-hearted efforts to arrive at a fair and equitable oomlmion* 
They have announced their decision and the Government of 
India must consider it and arrive at its conclusions ; if submis- 
sion must he made, then with all due respect to His Majesty’s 
Government, it can only be under protest. 
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We do not fail to realise the great difficulties in which His 
Majesty’s Government were placed. They were faced with a 
conflict between two powerful interests. The deputations with 
great vehemence urged two completely divergent points of 
view. Between these two, there appeared to be no ground for 
agreement on any point ; and besides, there lay on His Majesty’s 
Government the grave responsibility for considering the un- 
championed and inarticulate interests of the native population 
which form the great majority in the Colony. It is not easy 
in India with strong feeling for the Indian side of the cause, to 
appreciate with real detachment the considerations which His 
Majesty’s Government had to bring to bear on the difficult 
problem. Attention in India is naturally concentrated on the 
rights and claims of Indians, while His Majesty’s Government 
have a larger field to cover and wider responsibilities to exer- 
cise ; and we must remember that although the decision has 
disappointed us, yet on some points to which we were strongly 
opposed, but to which the settlers party attached great weight, 
the decision is against them. On three important points, deci- 
sions favourable to the Indians have been pronounced. His 
Majesty’s Government have declared against the grant of re- 
sponsible government within any period of time which need 
now^be taken into consideration. Further, they have refused to 
countenance the introduction of legislation designed to exclude 
from British Colony immigrants from any other part of the 
British Empire. In addition, they have definitely rejected the 
principle of segregation. On the question of the future control 
of immigration, no final conclusion has been reached. The 
principle stated is unexceptionable and, as a declaration of 
policy, it will be Avelcomed by Indians. We arc, however, 
uncertain as to the precise method by which immigration ia 
to be controlled, and how the control will affect Indians ; but 
you may rest assured that I and my Government will use every 
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teSort to impress our views on this subject without delay upon 
His Majesty's Government. 

It is unfortunate that the last days of the first Legislature 
should have been overclouded by events regarding the treat- 
ment of Indians overseas. Yesterday the Legislative Assembly 
passed a Bill enabling the Governor-General in 'Council to framo 
rales, if and when he considers it desirable, to regulate the entry 
into, and residence in, British India of persons domiciled in Bri- 
tish Dominions and possessions other than the United Kingdom. 
The principle of reciprocity had already been accepted by the 
Imperial Conference and therefore a Bill conferring powers on 
the Governor-General in Council in his discretion to make rules 
for the purpose of enforcing reciprocity is in itself unobjection- 
able ; but the moment selected for this legislation may, in some 
quarters, be regarded as unfortunate, especially when accom- 
panied by speeches in favour of retaliatory measures. It is 
but natural that there should bea desire in your mind publicly 
to express your determination to befriend and support Indians 
overseas to the best of your ability, but I must express serious 
doubt whether your object will be effected by these 
means. Will their position be improved politically and ma- 
terially by steps in the nature of retaliation ? May it not have 
an opposite effect and make their situation more diffietdt ? 
Have they been consulted ? Is it their wish ? Apart from oilier 
considerations, will it help India ? I shall not dwell upon the 
subject. The Bill cannot reach the other Chamber this Session 
and meanwhile there will be opportunity for further informa- 
tion and reflectionu 

I have paused to-day to examine the progress of the first 
Legislature and the position it has attained. In the face of 
Vehement and sometimes bitter opposition, you elected to give 
your services to your country and became membei^ of the 
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Legislature, determined to devote your powers to attaining 
your aims and ideals by constitutional methods. You may not 
have accomplished in the short period all that you had 
hoped. You may perhaps find the pace oJ progress too slow, 
but can you point to greater achievements for India during 
so brief a period of time ? Would other means have accom- 
plished as much 1 There axe those who have set other ideals 
before them. Destruction, not construction, is their avowed 
aim. They would wreck the reforms. What have they 
accomplished for India ? What blessings have they brought to 
her people 1 Have they brought harmony ? Have they brought 
security ? Have they brought peace I What goal have they 
set before them ? By what road are they to attain to it ? 

You need not meddle with uncertainties or speculate m tbe 
unknown. You know the port to which your ship is sailing. 
You have set your course ; the star by which you steer,, shines 
bright before you. The first stage of youi:,passage lies behind 
you in your wake. You have learnt to work your craft. What- 
ever storms or dangers may lie before you, you are confident in 
this knowledge and by the help of Providence, you will bring 
your ship in safety to its journey's end. It is in this spirit that 
I ask those who have the interests of India in their hearts, to use 
their influence in the coming elections to help India forward 
by the only secure road to the attainment of her cherished de- 
sires. The (.Vuncil of State and Legislative Assembly are now 
prorogued. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL 
PRIZE DISTRIBUTION AT THE BISHOP COTTON SCHOOL, 
SIMLA, ON 25TH SEPTEMBER 1923, 

Your Excellencies, Ladies' and Gentlemen , — I am glad of the 
opportunity of visiting this school today on the occasion of the 


25thSepte]n« 
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annual prize-giving and on the even more momentous occasion 
of its Diamond Jubilee. Sixty years have passed shice the 
school, under its first Headmaster, opened its doors to its 
alumini in temporary quarters at Jutogh. To-day we see it 
firmly established with permanent buildings, with all the 
requirements and paraphernalia of a sound school, prospering 
and revered as an important institution for the education of the 
sons of Europeans and Anglo-Indians and a limited number of 
Indians. To-day, after the lapse of many years, a direct answer 
may be given to the prayer of its pious founder. Bishop Cotton 
of Calcutta, that in the fulness of time the school might bi^come 
“ not less secure and by God’s blessing not less useful than 
Winchester, Rugby and Marlborough.” 

As the Headmaster has reminded us, the Viceroy havS been 
connected with the school, ever since Lord Canning interested 
himself in its inauguration and since Sir John Lawrence laid the 
foundation stone of the present buildings in 1866. 

As visitor of the school in succession to those distinguished 
predecessors in the high office I now hold, I desire to exj)ress my 
satisfaction that the watchful care of the Trustees and the 
Governors of the school have fostered and preserved its interest 
through all these years and that by their efforts and tliose of 
successive headmasters and the staff, the Bishop Cotton School 
in the year of its Diamond Jubilee stands forth well e(juipped to 
fulfil the very objects which its founder had in view. Through 
the long years it has, like every other human institution, had 
its trials and tribulations. It has emerged from them so success- 
that at the present moment we are celebrating a diamond 
pbilee which should imply by its very term solidity and bril- 
liance, I trust that in the future, Bishop Cotton School will 
be rmembered among those institutions wMch the hand of time 
only touches to meffow mi consolidate and to which the 
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passage of years brings but advance in respect and dignity. 1 
Iiope that as the decades pass they will leave the school even 
firmer upon its foundations with ever growing reputation and 
extending influence. 

My attention has often been directed to this school situate 
on the sunlit Knollswood spur with the dark pines and the 
deodars and the protecting mass of Jakbo behind it, looking out 
towards the great plains of India in proximity to but aloof 
from the busy stir of the summer Headquarters of the 
Government of India, Boys, my thoughts have often turned to 
you who, in this peaceful and sheltered spot, are preparing for 
your life of activity in the vast country whose plains lay stretched 
out before you. I see a mental picture of you at your lessons, 
at your games, in your cadet corps and as boy scouts. These 
school days of yours will be a splendid training for the activi- 
ties of your future life if only you are keen and enthusiastic 
about your school life, ’Tis not given to all to succeed to the 
first places. But even if you fall short of clear success in the 
activities I have already mentioned, you are learning by your 
daily experience both in work and in play the important quali- 
ties that will count later on. The ordinary course of your life 
in this school calls daily for the exercise of courage, of honesty' 
and strength of purpose, of judgment, of stern effort and of 
determination. In your little world there, is much that can 
only be attained by tolerance, by sympathetic understanding 
of the views of others, by unselfishness and by combination with 
your fellows. Your triumphs and your troubles appear to you 
as real and important as those that beset us in our wider 
spheres ; but those qualities that go to establish character, — ihe 
most telling force in life — are the same in the East as in the 
West, in youth as in age. 

Here you serve an apprenticeship to those weapons with 
whose aid you can win your spurs hereafter and learn to gird 
M14PSV 
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on that armour which will stave ofl disaster in a wider arena 
and bring you triumphant through difficulties in the outside 
world. Do not be afraid to create and cherish ideals, even in 
your present early life. Create them now and keep them bright 
and shining throughout your future. Those get the best of 
life who formed ideals and standards early in youth and hold 
to liiem with undimmed lustre as the years pass. Times and 
circumstances may change, problems and difficulties may 
confront you, new situations may arise, despondency or 
disappointment may loom before you, butif— asihope— you 
have carried from Bishop Cotton School your ideals, you will 
have a loadstone with you composed of affections, instincts 
and beliefs wiser than yourselves which will guide you through 
the storms and land you safely in harbour. 


flIS EXCELLENCrs SPEECH AT CHELMSFOET) CII.UB DINNEE 
ON 17TH OCTOBEE 1923. 

Sir Muhmmad Shaft, Your Exedlem/ and 0(mtk>rm,~l am 
glad of this opportunity of agam meeting the members of the 
Chelmsford Club and am especially grateful for the warm wel« 
come you haye extended to me. It was a happy inspiration 
of this Club to provide this social gathering, tOTofresh and en* 
Courage me upon entering the .second half of my period of office. 
I thank Sir Muhammad Shaft for the graceful and eloquent 
terms in which he rapidly reviewed the march of events and for 
his more than kindly personal references to myself, and espe- 
cially for his appreciation of such service as I may have been 
hbte to render in the noble cause of peace. I trust that his anti- 
dpations of the beneficial efiects of the peace with Turkey will 
prove as fuUy justified in the future as his valuable counsel to' 
m© on Moslem aspirations and sentiments has often proved 
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m the past. I should ill repay you if I indulged in a long politi- 
cal speech this evening, but nevertheless I should not adequately 
convey my obligation to the Club if I did not make some obser- 
vations upon some aspects of the political situation. 

You, Sir Muhammad, have referred to the new duties of a 
Viceroy under the present constitutional regime and have 
truly said that these involve responsibilities additional to those 
hitherto placed upon his shoulders. It is, however, not al- 
together without envy that I look back upon the activities of 
past Viceroys in the region of social welfare of the people, when' 
I recall that such vastly important subjects as education, sani- 
tation and public health have been transferred to Provincial 
Governments, and that my opportunities of service in this direc- 
tion are very restricted. I have my consolation in the new 
duties which have been to me of supreme interest. Ever since 
my appointment it has been my special charge to assist and 
guide India to the best of my ability to further progress in par- 
liamentary institutions. 

During the first period of my Viceroyalty we have had to 
encounter some serious dij0&culties but fortunately they have 
in the main been surmounted. We must not, however, too 
readily assume that these may not recur, although probably 
in different forms, I earnestly trust that nothing wiU happen 
to check the constitutional march forward ; but it must be 
remembered that India’s progress will depend mainly upon the 
co-operation of the people and the impressions produced upon 
the British Parliament when the reforms again come before 
them for consideration. There are occasions when I wonder 
whether these aspects always remain present to the minds of 
some who are among the representatives of various shades of 
Indian political thought. To those who desire the advance- 
ment of India along the road mapped out for her, these consi- 
derations should be of supreme importance. I do not need to 
remind those who regretted the manifestations in 1921-22 of 
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the effect produced upon the British people. The ensuing years 
between now and 1929 will be of vast moment to the friends 
of constitutional government. For this reason — although 
while deprecating them I am by no means inclined to regard 
them too seriously — I cannot view with complete unconcern 
the various suggestions and proposals that have formed the 
subject of discussion, indicating action that may be adopted 
when the newly elected Legislative Assembly commences its 
sessions. Doubtless much is said and planned in time of stress 
and excited controversy regarding future events which may 
not commend itself in calmer periods. Nevertheless, it may 
be usefiil to pause for a moment and to consider quietly and tem- 
perately the consequences if the threatened storm cloud did 
•make its appearance and failed to disperse in the serener atmos- 
phere it would meet in its journey, I refer to the subj ect to-night 
because I wish to impress upon those who really cherish 
the Beforms the necessity of avoiding any course which may 
encourage those — ^if there be any — who enter the Assembly 
for the purpose of wrecking the Constitution. If this purpose 
should exist and be pursued to its end—- and let us for a moment 
assume — ^with the full measure of success desired, it would 
achieve at its highest realization a paralysis of the Reformed 
Constitution. Please do not misunderstand me ; I do not be- 
.lieve that it will happen for I am convinced that there will be 
too great a sense of responsibility in the Assembly to permit it. 
But if it did, every true friend of Indian progress in parliamenta- 
ry institutions could not fail to deplore it. Hero indeed would 
be a check in the onward march and a severe blow would be 
dealt in India at the Reforms. And what will bo gained ? 
I do not'pause further to analyse the possible situation ; but 
I must add that even if this crisis did arise, it certainly would 
not paralyse Government for you may rest assured that we shall 
be prepared to meet the situation. The Government of the 
> country wiE be continued, the administration will be carried on as 
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heretofore, save that the Reformed Constitution will he in 
abeyance. If this should happen I leave you to imagine the 
effect upon the British people and their representatives in 
Parliament and upon those who have persistently striven 
for the institution of representative Government. 

In this connection I would also draw attention to the pro- 
posals for India’s withdrawal from the Empire Exhibition and 
for the boycott of British goods. I am well aware of the wave 
of strong feeling that caused many public men to express them- 
selves emphatically and even vehemently upon the. Kenya 
decision of the Imperial Government, My Government's 
views are w’elHoxown ; they have been published and there is 
nothing to add to the opinion then formulated. We analysed 
the result of the White Paper and sought to balance our gains 
and losses comparing the results of the final decision with those 
of the original pronouncement. I cannot but think that in 
the public agitation too scant attention has been paid to the 
gains which are by no means inconsiderable as we demonstrat- 
ed in the Government Resolution. Since the decision we have 
been in communication with the Secretary of State and we have 
received an assurance from him, in relation to the future rules 
affecting immigration, that when the proposals have been sub- 
mitted to the Colonial Office, the Secretary of State will be con- 
.sulted and will give us the fullest opportunity to represent 
our views before he makes reply. You may be certain that the 
Government of India realise the vital importance of the immi- 
gration question. But I am troubled by these boycott propo- 
sals, not because of the material results that may be achieved, 
but again because of the effect that will be produced upon the 
.British public and upon Parliament. If India , should deter- 
mine to throw away the money already spent and should refuse 
the great place allotted her in the Exhibition, who would be 
^he sufferer ? Certainly nqt England and the Empire, but 
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India, or rather those parts of India which insist upon withdraw- 
ing. A unique opportunity would be lost of bringing India’s 
products to the notice of England and the Empire, of display- 
ing her wonderful resources and of quickening her develop- 
ment and increasing the welfare of her people. There is 
nothing to gain by a withdrawal but everything to lose. The 
cause of Indians overseas surely wiU not gain in strength by 
action of this character. Reliance should rather be placed upon 
the justice of the cause and the arguments in support of it than 
upon action which would completely fail in effect. These views 
equally apply to the proposed boycott of British and Empire 
goods. Attempts have been made in this direction in the past 
and as we know have never succeeded. I do not for a moment 
believe that any better fate wiU attend the present venture if it 
should be pursued. But I do not to-night wish to discuss the 
prospects of the movement. Whether it fails — as I believe it 
must — or whether it succeeds, the cause of progress in India will 
be injured. When passion is aflame, wisdom is in peril. 
What is the purpose of these suggested boycotts ? As I under- 
stand from the speeches delivered, it is to express resentment 
and indignation or to bring pressure to bear for the improve- 
ment of the condition of Indians overseas and mainly as a mani- 
festation against the Kenya decision. I know my countrjnmen 
and have no hesitation in asserting that these boycotts, whether 
successful or unsuccessful, wiU completely fail in their intended 
effect ; but they will convey an impression which will certainly 
not advance the cause of India. I hope none will be misled. 

I have but one obj ect in mind. It is— if I can— to prevent ac- 
tion which, I fear, must have a prejudicial effect on the inter- 
ests and the progress of India. Believe me the bettor course is to 
trust to the sense of fairplay and justice which is so strongly 
marked a characteristic of the British people. 

You, Sir Muhammad, have referred to some of the clouds 
on our political horizon and especially to affairs in the Punjab 
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and to tlie Hindu-Moslem situation. Interest in the Punjab 
naturally centres for the moment upon the affairs of Nabha 
State. I would have preferred to have passed them in silence 
because of a disinclination to dwell upon unpleasant incidents 
where the remedy has been applied and is actually in operation* 
From the outset my Government were anxious to publish only 
such information as was essential to establish the gravity of the 
events culminating in the Maharajah’s surrender of his ruling 
powers ; and tonight I shall refrain from discussing the details 
of the charges established. I am happy to say that the rela* 
tions of myself and of my Government with the Euling Princes 
of India are eminently satisfactory. These are regulated in 
accordance with well established principles based upon treaties^ 
sanads, and recognised practice, and no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in adjusting with mutual goodwill any question that 
may come for consideration* Recently, however, a compara- 
tively rare incident arose of a serious dispute between the States 
of Patiala and Nabha whose relations during 1921 began 
to deteriorate and rapidly approached a condition of menace to 
the King’s peace. Grave charges were made by the State of 
Patiala, and particularly of systematic and deliberate perversion 
of justice, and of sentences based upon fabricated evidence 
which, if proved, would constitute a scandal of the gravest cha- 
racter. Charges and counter charges multiplied. Incidents 
occurred which threatened to develop — if they did not in fact 
develop*-into armed conflict between the subjects of the two 
States. The King’s peace was threatened and the Government 
of India, on whom the responsibility tests of preserving it, were 
called upon to act. The facts were complicated ; the charges 
were numerous ; the tangled skein was difficult to unravel. 
Meanwhile^ the conditions on the borders of the two States 
could well be described as that of open hostility. The appoint- 
ment of a special officer was requested. It was obvious that 
the truth could best be elicited by a judicial officer of high per- 
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sonal reputation. The Government of India were fortunate 
in obtaining the services of Mr. Justice Stuart, to whom wo are 
deeply indebted for the care and ability he displayed in 
pursuing this long and laborious inquiry. It began early in 
January, proceeded practically without intermission and the 
report in its final and complete form was presented on the 14th 
Jxme. But I had already, some few days before, become aware 
of its main conclusious. On the 6th June several days before 
the report was concluded, the Maharajali of Nabha must 
already have been informed by his advisers that the conclu- 
sions woTild be adverse to him, for that day and on his own 
initiative he went to Kasauli to see Colonel Minchin, the Agent 
to the Governor-General. Colonel Minchin duly reported to the 
Government of India the interview and the Maharaja’s proposals 
to sever his connection with the administration of the State 
upon certain conditions. The more important of these were that 
he should retain his salute and the title of “ His Ilighne.sa,” that 
he should hand over the administration of the State to tho 
Government of India to be conducted as they thought fit in the 
interests of his son, that the Maharajah should formally abdi- 
cate when his son came of age, that the Maharaja should receive 
. a personal allowance of three lakhs annually from tho reve- 
nues of the State and that he would be prepared to ]«iy coiujum- 
sation to Patiala. We gave the proposal most anxious consi- 
deration, for although We recognized that the Maharajah was 
now spontaneously making a proposal which, if accepted, would 
put an end to his rule in the State, it might be preferable to allow 
the regular procedure to take its course. But we had in mind 
the urgent necessity of arriving at a speedy decision. Upon 
the facts as determined, prisoners were langui.shing in jail,— 'the 
victims of deliberate injustice and oppression — who should be 
forthwith released. Reforms in the administration could not 
brook postponement. My Government agreed to accept His 
Highness’ terms subject to some minor amendments, provided 
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liis submission was made immediately and voluntarily. Tie 
Maharajali immediately accepted those conditions which were 
then discussed between the Secretary of State and myself. On 
the 26 th June, the conditions as finally approved were presented 
to His Highness by Colonel Minchin with the request that the 
acceptance should now be made in writing. Eventually on the 
hth July the Maharajah confirmed a telegram which he had 
previously sent accepting the terms and I think that in the cir- 
cumstances he was well advised^ 

Thus ended the rule of His Highness in the State of Nabha. 
It would have been open to the Maharajah to have awaited the 
considered judgment of the Government and then to have ap- 
plied to me to appoint a Commission of Inqiiiiy which, as pro- 
vided by resolution, would ordinarily include a Judicial Oflicer 
and four persons of high status, of wdiom no less than two would 
be Ruling Princes, If dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Government, he could then appeal to the Seexetary of State, 
This procedure would have been available to His Highness had 
he not preferred to make terms with the Government of India, 

I am told that rumours are being circulated of His High- 
ness’ restoration in a short pe:i*iod or in a few years. It is well 
that there should be no illusions in tliis lespect. His Highness 
has ceased for aJl time to rule in Nabha, In due course bis son 
will succeed to the gadi. Meanwhile, the afiairs of the State 
will be restored to order and justice will again prevail. 

I shall not dwell to-night upon the Hindu-Moslem 
situation ; but it must be ai)parent that the relations between 
those two great communities must tend to keep India back 
rather than to urge her forward. Violent disturbances of tlie 
character that have been too often witnessed lately, pxesent 
a sorry spectacle to tlic friends of India. Let us hope that 
better relations will now^ ensue axid that the time may not Ix^ far 
M14FSV 
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distant when these difierences will completely have disappeared. 
Every true friend of India should assist in composing them and 
in fostering harmony to take the place of discord where it exists 
between the Hindu and the Molsem. Every true friend of 
India should devote his energies to promoting unity of the 
various peoples in India to the end that peace may prevail, thah 
happiness may ensue and that hand in hand all the peoples of 
India may march together on the road of progress and attain 
the great place destined for her. 


His Excellency the Viceroy arrived in Lahore cm the morning cC 
Monday, October 22nd, and received addresses of welcome in the Lawcixco 
Hall from— 

(1) The District Board of Lahore, 

(2) The Lahore Municipal Committee, 

(3) The ea:-Soldiers’ Association, Lahore District, and 

i4) The Amritsar Municipal Committee. 

His Excellency replied to each address individually and tiicn addressed 
the four bodies collectively as stated on pages 51-02. 

IHS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO LAHORE DfSTRlCT 
BOARD’S ADDRESS. 

Geniimen,—-! am grateful to the members of the District 
Board of Lahore for the very cordial welcome they have ex- 
tended to Her Excellency and myself. I can assure you that 
it is a great pleasure to us to have thia opportunity of visiting 
Lahore. The historical associations of the capital of the Punjab 
never cease to make special appeal to all who have studied the 
history of India ; and this centre of the manifold activities of 
the martial province of India awakes as keen an interest to-day 
as it did at any period of its past history. I am gratified to hear 
of the loyal assistance rendered by the district in the great 
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war ; and I deeply appreciate your declaration of your sincere 
desire to help in the maintenance of peace and good govern- 
ment in your province. The administration looks to the en- 
lightened members of your Board to correct and contradict 
false and mischievous mmours and to spread in the rural tracts 
of the district the true aspects of the aims and motives 
of Government. Your Government relies on. you for active 
support in the suppression of crime and disorder; and you 
on your part may coimt on the protection and good-will of the 
Provincial Government in this task. 

I note your appreciation of the benefits already secured 
and still to be expected from the execution of great irrigation 
projects affecting your district. I think the most tangible 
proof of the energy and solicitude which the Punjab Govern- 
ment has displayed in the interests of the land-owners and cul- 
tivators of the Lahore District, is to be found in the fact that 
in the last 20 years the irrigated area of the district has increased 
by more than 40 per cent. This increase has brought untold 
security and prosperity to hundreds of villages throughout 
the tract. 

You have alluded to the growing demand for local ameni- 
ties and improvements in educational facilities and the diffi- 
culty of financing schemes for these purposes. I imder- 
stand that the Minister of your Provincial Government in 
charge of Local Self-government has decided to hold a con- 
ference to examine this difficult subject very shortly; and 
that the agenda for the conference contemplates an exhaus- 
tive examination of the needs of District Boards in connec- 
tion with education, medical relief, public health and communi- 
cations, questions of income and expenditure and the problcmt 
of assistance to funds of local bodies for specific purposes. I 
cannot foretell what the result may be, nor can I predict the 
action which yo\u: Local Government may decide to take ; but 
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I can give yon an as&iirance that the general po-licy of Govern- 
ment is to help local bodies in beneficent measures wlieu tluur 
resources permit it^ provided that the local bodies in (question 
have themselves first demonstrated that thty have taken every 
possible step in the direction of financial self-help by aHsesHuuuit 
and collection of local rates and by economies in administa-at ioiu 
The Central Government has already materially assisted iJie 
Government of the Punjab in turning a dillicult corner in 
their financial stringency. 

Her Excellency is deeply touched by yotir reference io lior 
work for the women of India, I thaiik you once more for your 
very kind welcome. It has been a great pleasure to have 
Inet the members of your Board. 


f£lS ES:CELLENCn? ME VICIEKOY’S REPLY TG LAIfORi^! 

OTNICIPAL ADDRESS. 

Oentlemen,-—! thank you for the kind welcome which you 
.have extended to Her Excellency and myself. .1 may assure 
you that I have been eagerly looking forward to 
my acquaintance with the capital of the Punjab^ of wliicli I 
had aiialltoo brief glimpse at a somcwliat unfavofuntble time 
of year on my firsft arrival in India. You are justly ])roud of 
the beauties of your city and of its historical associutious atul 
buildings. We hope during our present visit to (‘xplon^ amt 
admire Shahdara and Shalimar (of which I have already 
pleasantest recollections) with their memories of a famous 
Moghul Emperor and his bride and the fort am! th(‘, Sainadh 
of Maharaja Eanjit Singh, the martial ruler of the Sikh dynasty. 
We anticipate with equal pleasure visits to the more modern 
portions of Lahore city and civil station and to your public 
buildings. Tunderstand from those who have boon in touch 
1rith your city for the last quarter of a century that tlio great 
changes executed in Lahore reflect the fullest credit on ail 
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those who have laboured to beautify aad improve it. I know 
that Her Excellency, who. deeply values your expression 
of appreciation of her work for the women of India, will take 
a special interest and pleasure in your educational and medical 
institutions for women. 

I have heard your account of the schemes for the improve- 
ment of the city, its municipal amenities and civic administra- 
tion with the greatest interest. At times it must appear even 
to the most sanguine and energetic members of a Corporation, 
among whom I may, I know, mmiber your forceful President 
Chaudhri Shahabuddin, that municipal administration is 
a t-TiaTiPlesa task ; that the public does not realise the dif&culties 
of finance, of reconciling conflicts of interest and of solving 
technical problems which lie behind even the smallest muni- 
cipal achievement ; that the public is not sufficiently grateful 
for the sacrifice of private leisure and for the detriment to 
private careers and professional success sufiored by the 
members of a Municipal Committee through their devotion to 
the interests of the civic administration. Nevertheless I counsel 
you to push ahead with your task, in spite of all disappoint- 
ments, undeterred by difficulties, secure in the knowledge that 
the measure of the test of your services li^s in the extent of 
the increase you procure in the well-being and convenience of 
the public whom you represent. - In their welfare rests your 
reward. Eortify yourselves with the knowledge that the good 
you are able to achieve in this sphere is not only a benefit to 
Lahore, your own city, but to your country, India, as a whole. 
New opportunities create new obligations. Local Self-govern- 
ment has been entrusted to Ministers chosen from the repre- 
sentative element in Provincial Legislative Councils. The 
success of their working of the departmfent depends on the 
efficiency of Municipal Committees, like that of Lahore, 
with non-official Presidents and elected Members, The 
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difficulties whicli confront these Committees in the municipal 
sphere are in their more limited scope counterparts of the 
problems of general administration ; and on their successful 
solution must depend the estimate of the capacity of these 
bodies and their members. These bodies in their turn arc en- 
titled to rely on the support of the public whom tliey 
represent and this support should be given by them without 
regard to racial considerations or communal difTerences. 
Unless citizens put aside in the public interest these more 
individual predilections, the chances of success may be pre- 
judiced. All the above factors react in a serious degree on 
the progress which India as whole can make by the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions towards the progres- 
sive realisation of responsible Government in British India 
as an integral part of the Empire. For the British Parlia- 
ment, upon whom the responsibility lies for the welfare iuid 
advancement of the Indian peoples, are to judge of the tiiue 
and manner of India’s advance ; and their action is to be guided 
by the co-operation received from those on whom tJieso new 
opportunities of service have been conhured and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be rc^jumed 
in their sense of responsibility. 

. Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and wish 
you all success in your labours for the welfare of the ciiimm of 
Lahore. I am sure that we shall take away most pleasant 
naemories from your city. 


2Sna 

October 

1923. 


H. E. THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THK AHHOOIA^ 

TION, LAHORE. 


GeMlemefiy thank your Association very warmly for your 
Kid greetings to Her Excellency and myself on tlio occasion 
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of our visit to Lahore, the capital of the martial Province 
of India. It is a great pleasure to me to meet so many mem- 
bers of this Association with distinguished ser vice in the field to 
their credit ; and I use no formal phrase when I describe it as 
a privilege to receive an address from your Association because 
your objects are worthy of all praise. In the forefront of your 
charter you have set out the duty of preserving a spirit of 
devotion and loyalty to the Crown and the Government in the 
rising generation ; you have undertaken to provide recruits 
for the Army for the defence of your country. You have 
pledged yourselves to watch over the welfare of soldiers’ families 
and to safeguard the interests of discharged and pensioned 
soldiers. There can be no nobler task than the duty you 
have placed before you. 

I welcome your declaration that the members of your 
Association range themselves in the support of a just and 
stable Government. I am aware that, even at times at the 
expense of their popularity, the ecc-officers and soldiers of 
this province have been of the greatest assistance in the 
support of law and order, and that Government can rely on them 
in the preservation of peace and in the discouragement of 
mischievous agitation. In the maintenance of this laudable 
tradition the assistance of your Association will be of the 
greatest value. Let me assure you of the sincere and abiding 
in,terest of my Government in all that concerns the welfare of 
the serving and pensioned officers and men of the Indian 
Army. Your Association can count on their unfailing sup- 
port and protection at all times, 

I have noted your desire to purchase lands in the Sutlej 
Valley Canal Colony and will bring this to notice of His Excel- 
lency the Governor of the Punjab. I understand that the project 
has not yet reached a stage where the distribution of land 
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is in question, find that in any case the financial considerations 
involved aie likely to demand in the intcrestvs of the taX"])ayGt 
the disposal of the lands to be irrigated by the project on a 
strictly commercial basis. The education of soldiers’ sons is 
engaging the closest attention of my Government. You arc 
aware of the recent establishment of a Military College at 
Dehra Dun to prepare Indian students for Sandhurst. The 
College, I am glad to say, ivS prospering and gives })romisc of 
fulfilling the hopes my Government entertained for it. The 
Kitchener College at Delhi and the schools for the cliildnm of 
soldiers at Jullundur and Aurangabad are other asj'jects ol; 
our solidtudo for the education of the sons of tliose who lia\e 
served in the Army, We have hopes that tliese diwelopmentM 
will be of substantial avssistance in equipping the sons of our 
soldiers to take advantage of their new opportunities of s(U‘vice 
as commissioned officers of His Majesty tlie King-Kniptror in 
the Indian Army or of winning a more prominent place Jn 
civil life, 

I appreciate your desire to serve in the Legis]attir(\s and 
in public bodies. Such aspirations will always command my 
sympathy, I note that the Punjab Knies for tln^ composition 
of the Legislative (buncil provide for Dhj nomination of one 
Member from among Punjabi officers an<i soldiers of His 
Majesty’s Indian Forces, and to this extent yotir <l<‘sir<‘s Imve 
been met. I can hardly promise you a general <^xt<►nsi(m of t his 
specific concession ; but there are other possililiiits of nomina* 
tion which rest not on this special class qualifu^ation, but on 
recognition of pul lie service ar-d ability. Theses are rpuiIith'S 
in which the articles of your Association enable you t.o nuike 
display and give you opportunity for proof of capacity. No 
one could be more gratified than myself if tlic membors of your 
A£sociation can achieve success in this wider sphere. 

^ Gentlemen, I thank you again for your kind address and 
wish your Association all success. 
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Gentlemen— I deeply appreciate the sense of loyalty and 
courtesy which has prompted you to come to Lahore to present 
an address of welcome to me. It is a source of regret to me that 
the time at my disposal does not permit me on this occasion 
to pay a visit to Amritsar, a city which justly claims on 
account of historical and religious associations and on grounds 
of commercial importance to vie with the Capital of your 
Province itself. I had the good fortune to pay a brief visit 
to your city immediately after my arrival in India ; but I 
know that Her Excellency, who greatly values your kind 
references to her work for the women of India, deplores her 
inability owing to the shortness of our time in the Punjab 
to visit Amritsar and see your medical, educational and 
other institutions, and in particular those which are connected 
with the welfare of girls and women. Nevertheless we are glad 
to have had this opportunity of meeting the prominent citizens 
of Amritsar^to whom the civic administration of the city is en- 
trusted. 

I keep myself in touch with your welfare ; and I deeply 
regret to learn from your address and from information received 
by me from time to time that the commercial prosperity of 
Amritsar is suffering from a temporary check. In natural 
process the economic conditions of the world react on the trade 
of a large distributing centre such as Amritsar; and you 
may normally expect that, as the world recovers from the 
dislocation and disturbance caused by the late War, there 
will be a revival of prosperity in your city also and the impedi- 
ments to the free flow of interchange of trade will disappear. I 
would remind you that, in spite of the paralysis of the War, 
London is once again the money market of the World; in 
like manner Amritsar may shortly again become the Emporium 
of the commerce of Northern India. 

M14PSV 
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You have alluded to rifts in the lute of harmony ; I believe 
your city owes its birth to Guru IVimdas viio ])reu,(‘.1ied iu his 
time the sound doctrines of brotherluxxl ami Iminility. Tlusse 
teachings liold trutli for you now as m ili(^ time of your fore- 
fathers. Mutual tolerance is, for us alK one, t)l the sovmeigu 
specifics for the mahidies which from time to time a,IIlict 
our commonweal tl^. I I'ejoice to hear oi signs of rei^u ruing lu'.alth 
and trust tliat normal conditions may soon b(‘, restoiv.cL 


I am much interested to hear of your Municipal acd-ivities. 
Your keen sense of your ohligatioms tovva.rds the wellare of 
your fellow-citij^ens does you credit. In spite ol tiu’s fiiuuieial 
difficulties to which you refei*, 1 fet^l assiireil that, you will 
make substantial progress in your schemes for tin* improve- 
ment of the amenities of your city, be.(*.a.us(^ y<m aa‘e imbmxl 
with the proper spirit and with the rights angle, of view towards 
your responsibilities. T know that your LtH‘.a] (Sovm'mmmt has 
deeply appreciated your assistanci^ in tlu^ presi^rvation <if law 
and order in Amritsar ; and the value of tlu^ work whiidj 
your Corporation has done for the we.lfan^ of its c.itizens has 
found recognition in the Knighthood whicli has recmitiy Ix^en 
conferred by His Majesty the King-Kmpm’or on your ejiergeiie 
and public-spirited nomofUcial PreHi<hmt. 1 have noted 
your desires for wider powers in M unicipal a<l ministration. I mn 
informed that the Local Government lias uudt^r its (‘.on- 
sideration question regarding increase in scjopi^. <if Municipal 
initiative, I am confident that the authority you now |>oss(*.s,s 
and any extension of power which may be entrusted to you 
in future, will, as in the past, be successfully employed for the 
advancement and well-being of your ancient and important city. 
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I cannot part from you to-day without expressing in a 
few words my pleasure at having received these four addresses 
to-day. It is specially gratifying to me as representative of the 
King-Emperor to find loyal addresses of this nature presented 
by bodies of the standing in the country of the Municipal Com- 
mittees of Lahore and Amritsar and the District Board 
of Lahore. Those symbolise the spirit and character of the 
present administration in the Punjab ; and I find special 
satisfaction in remembering that they are presented to me by 
persons who are taking an active part in the administration, 
not always without sacrifice to their popularity or without 
opposition among certain sections of the community. I was 
also much touched by the loyalty of the Indian Officers^ 
Association— men who have passed their lives in the services of 
the King-Emperor and risked themselves for him and who are 
ready if need be to return to his service. 

I will now give a message from myself, at the present 
time head of the Government in India. Whatever you may 
hear, whatever you may be told, the British Government in 
India stands for absolute tolerance in religious matters. It 
rests on the fundamental rock of respect for religious beliefs 
and rites. The British administration does not interfere with 
the exercise of religion, but works to retain its freedom, to 
allow liberty in carrying out its practice without hindrance 
or molestation. At the same time it is its duty to preserve the 
peace if it should be threatened or endangered by disturbances 
among difierent sections of the people. Eemember the 
personality of the Governor whom you have at the head of 
your provincial administration and who guides the officers of 


22nd Octo- 
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the Government. He is justly respected as one who has the 
widest human sympathies and who has ever striven to enter into 
and understand -the views of the people of this Province. Let 
me add that it would be strange if I, the present Viceroy, 
would ever encourage the persecution or even ccuintcnance the 
restriction of the religious liberties of any cominuniiy, and 
especially of a small community. Sucli cours(i could never be 
adopted by me of all men. It could never, 1 may add, come 
into being under any Viceroy appointed by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 


23rd Octo- HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S A'l' THE OI>H.\'LN(i 

her 1923. OE THE HIGH COURT EXTENSION AT’ LAHORE ON 23hi> 
OCTOBER 1923. 

His Excellency the Viceroy attended by His Excellency the Oovemor, 
perfonned the opening ceremony of the extension to the High Coni't 
Building at Lahore and in reply to tlio addriws of Sir Shadi lail, the 
Chief Justice, said : — 

Your Excellency, Sir Shadi Ltd and GentlcMcn,- I thank you 
Chief Justice, your colleagues and the Membejm of tlm Legal 
Profession for the warm welcome you have extended to me. Sir 
Shadi Lai, I am grateful to you for the eloquent referenooH to 
myself as Viceroy and former Lord Cliief Justice of England. 
Iwould I could attributeto them the value of a judicial pro- 
nouncement but sheer modesty compels me to regard your 
address as the unique occasion when the Chief Justice of the 
High Court of the Punjab has allowed the zeal of the advocate 
to disturb the equilibrium of the scales of justice. 

You, Chief Justice, have rightly observed that this morn- 
ii^’s ceremony is one of special interest for me. I am in a fam i- 
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liar atmosphere. Old associations of the Bench and Bar crowd 
around me. I see gathered together Members of the profes- 
sion in which I have spent many years of my life and which 
will always hold a special attraction for me. I see you, Sir 
Shadi Lai, in the place you daily occupy to dispense justice. 
Let me congratulate both the Lahore Bench and Bar on the 
possession of the eminent lawyer who has been a Judge of the 
Court for 10 years and its Chief Justice since the 1st May 1920. 
None will, I am sure, dispute the proposition that he is in every 
respect a worthy successor of the distinguished Members of the 
Court whose names shine forth in its annals and that its tradi- 
tions of justice are safe in his keeping. In this gathering to-day 
I am among friends. I have been fortunate to make the previous 
acquaintance of a number of the Judges of the Court. Prom 
among the members of the Bar Sir Muhammad Shaft is intimate- 
ly associated with me as a valued Member of my Executive 
Council and is the Member in charge of my Law Department. 

I see also several Members of the Imperial Legislature before me. 
Both the Ministers of Sir Edward Maclagan’s Government also 
belong to the Lahore Bar ; and apart from its eminent lawyers 
and politicians, this Bar has the distinction of possessing as a 
practising Member Sir Mohammad Iqbal the celebrated Urdu 
and Persian poet. 

I wish to associate myself with the Chief J ustice in his tribute 
to His Excellency Sir Edward Maclagan and his Government for 
tlieir assistance in enabling the execution of this addition to 
the Court buildings, I am privileged to open to-day. The need 
for suitably housing Courts of J ustice is now firmly, if sometimes 
tardily established in every civilised country as a primary duty 
of the administration.- We, men of the law, are sometimes accus- 
ed of attaching undue impo3i}ancc to the sanctity and dignity of 
the law ; 1 will however j ustify my contention that the law courts 
deserve to be properly equipped and housed, by a reference to 
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that refuge of all lawyers— an authority. In this case I will quote 
an authority whom none can accuse of sentimentality, ol pre- 
judice or of leniency. I turn to a learned Doctor who never 
minced his words. Doctor Johnson says : The law is tlie 

last result of human wisdom acting on human experience for the 
good of the public. One of the principal parts of human felicity 
arises from a wise and impartial administration of justice. 
Every man reposes in the tribunals of his country, the stability 
of profession and the serenity of life. ’’’ He goes on to 
decry those who by any act or neglect detract from the dignity 
of the Courts of Justice and describes them as '' not only doing 
an injury to those who dispense the laws, but diminishing the 
public confidence in the laws themselves and shaking the founda- 
tions of public tranquillity In face of this denunciation I 
tremble for the temerity of the opinion of those, if they exist, 
who would lodge the blind lady with the scales in a hovel or a 
garret. 

I would that these wise words might be pondered and taken 
to heart by those who preach and incite the practice of a jiion 
observance of the law who forget that in the law is vested the 
felicity of their fellow-men, the serenity of life, and the founda 
tion of public tranquillity in India. It is only by respect for 
the law and with the help of the law’s protection that India can 
advance on the road to a wider realization of herself and to the 
great place awaiting her in the Empire. 

Sir Shadi Lai, you have alluded to the increase of work in 
the Court and to the new directions in which as a result of the 
general progress of the Punjab and its new commercial and 
other activities litigation is expanding. After my arrival in 
India, when there had been time to make an examination, I was 
deeply impressed with the delays occurring under the present 
system in the administration of civil justice and especially in 
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the recovery of the fruits of a decree by execution. These 
defects attracted my attention through the complaints of com- 
mercial bodies, through observations of the Privy Council in 
cases coming before them, through conversations with members 
of the judiciary and the legal profession and through actual 
instances coming to my notice in the routine of the administra- 
tion. The flaw seemed to me not due to any want of energy or 
capacity in the Courts but to the growth of complexity in the 
system the Courts have to administer. It appeared to me that 
the ends of justice stood in some danger of being conquered and 
enslaved by the formalities of the law itself. I need not lay stress 
on the deplorable results which might follow such a process — 
it is a stage through* which the administration of the law in- 
evitably passes and has passed at different periods in England ; 
in more modern times steps have been taken in England to 
speed up machinery of too old fashioned a type for present 
needs and to simplify the technical processes.* I felt it my 
duty to take all possible steps to purge our Indian administra- 
tion of justice of the reproach of delays which may amount 
to a denial of justice. The best apparent method was if possible 
to utilize the experience of an eminent lawyer from England 
with special knowledge and experience of the methods for acce- 
leration and simplification of civil justice introduced there ; and 
after associating with him a committee of persons from our 
Courts in India versed in Indian procedure and conditions to 
subject the problem to expert and scientific examination. After 
consulting the Secretary of State my Government sought the 
views of Local Governments regarding this proposal and the 
suggestion, I am glad to say, has been welcomed by them. In 
the coming cold weather I hope to set the machinery in motion 
for the conduct of the enquiry. I feel sure that I may count 
on the fullest measure of assistance in the enquiry from the 
Bench and Bar at Lahore. 
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Another matter of special interest to you relates to the 
Bar in India. In England we have, as you know^ a single Bar 
with one tradition of guidance. In India the Bar has grown up 
by provinces. Its constitution and practice and tlie privi- 
leges of its component members, the barristers and vakils oi 
each High Court, vary from province to province. Tlic general 
question of the creation of an Indian Bar attracted consideralde 
interest among the Members of the late Legislative Assembly 
and was the subject of no less than three private bills and of a 
number of resolutions and questions. The bills touched on one 
or two aspects of the case which has issues of a very complicated 
nature. The Government of India, in view of the general interest 
in the question, have decided to appoint a representative com- 
mittee to examine the problems involved and to report on all the 
features of the case. In consultation with the. Secretary of 
’State it has been decided that Sir Edward Chamier should act 
as Chairman ; the names of the Members were announced this 
morning. All branches of the profession are represented on 
the Committee which includes Judges of High Courts, Sessions 
Judges, Barristers, Vakils and Attorneys and has a substantial 
Indian element. The Committee will assemble next montli 
and commence its enquiry. In parting from you ht 
assure you that although I no longer sit on the ffudicial Bench 
I have not ceased to administer justice to the best of my aln’liiy. 
As Viceroy more difficult problems come before nui for solution. 
There are no judicial decisions in the books to hel|) me, i.here 
are no codes to consult, there are no means of ascertain- 
ing facts as in Courts of Law. Although I have severed direct 
connection with the Courts of Justice I retain, atid if possible 
even in an enhanced degree because of the far-reaching con- 
sequences of action, the solemn duty of doing just<ice to all men. 

The Viceroy should hear all aspects of any question, should be 
ready to listen to grievances, willing to remedy them whenever 
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he legitimately can, always regarding with sympathy the diffi- 
culties and troubles of the people. In these duties the Viceroy 
exercises in a wider sphere and with a larger vision some of the 
duties of a Judge. Equally he should act fearlessly according 
to the light of his understanding and to the dictates of his con- 
science. 


I thank you again for your very cordial welcome and will 
now proceed to perform the ceremony in response to your in* 
vitation. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY VISITED THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE AT LYALLPXJR WHERE HE DISTRL 
BUTED PRIZES AND MADE THE FOLLOWING SPEECH. 

Your Excellency, Mr. Principal and Gentlemen,— Let me 
first thank the Principal for his kind expressions of welcome. 
I can assure him that it has been a very great pleasure to me to 
have been able to visit LyaUpur and the Lyallpur Agricultural 
College. It is almost incredible that within the memory of 
many who are present in this hall to-day, the place where Lyall- 
pur now stands was a few years ago the centre of a primaeval 
desert void of inhabitants except for a few nomad graziers on its 
borders, inhospitable and unproductive. Thanks to the skill 
of the Punjab Irrigation Engineers, the energy of successive 
Colonisation Officers and the toil of the sturdy Punjab cultiva- 
tors the face of the country has changed as if by magic ; and the 
Lower Chenab Colony has become one of the richest tracts in 
the Punjab. The Lyallpur District where a few years ago the 

M14PSV 


24th Octo- 
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desert held its sway has now nearly a million prosperous inhabi- 
tants ; and its produce in cotton, wheat and oilseeds is bartered 
for in the markets of the world. To this prosperity the work of 
the Punjab Agricultural Department has contributed in no 
small measure ; and it is eminently fitting that its chief experi- 
mental Station and College have been erected here. 

I have listened to Mr. Brownlie’s address with no common 
interest. Let me congratulate the officers of the Department 
on the fine work — in my estimation of incalculable importance 
for India — ^they have done in connection with wheat and cotton ; 
and I desire specially to congratulate Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Milne for their valuable work in this comae ction. Though we 
all hope that India is on the threshold of extensive industrial 
development, agriculture must always remain the most im- 
portant industry of the Punjab. Its climate, its great alluvial 
plains, its fertilising rivers and its communications with the 
ports of Karachi and Bombay render it specially fitted for the 
production of wheat and cotton ; and these are commodities for 
which, as the world progresses, the demand must be constant 
and increasing. I cannot lay too much stress on the wonderful 
opportunity which the Punjab has of producing the special 
qualities of wheat and cotton required to meet this demand. 
Their supply constitutes a formidable economic problem for 
many countries in the world ; but the Punjab is placed in the 
favourable position of being able to meet its own needs and help 
to fill the gap in the world’s supply also. It is not possible to 
overestimate the great importance of increased production for 
India. We are at present passing through a period where un- 
fortunately reduction figures more prominently than production. 

If India produced more, not only would this increased jnoduc- 
tion bring in its train more wealth and comfort for each indivi- 
dual producer, but indirectly more revenue Would accrue to 
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the State from railway receipts, from customs duties ou im- 
ports purchased in the process of the expansion of wealth and 
in many other indirect ways. Those ill-omened twin stars, 
retrenchment and taxation, by which the Government in hard 
times is often forced to steer its course, might in such circuin- . 
stances sink low on our horizon. I may remark in parenthesis 
that by retrenchment I mean in this connection not the econo- 
mical working of the Government machine, but a forced 
retraction in expenditure on beneficent activities. Judged 
by these tests the labours of the Punjab Agricultural Depart- 
ment to standardise and popularise wheats which will give 
a larger outturn per acre of sound milling character and cottons 
with a longer staple are of inestimable value both to the Govern- 
ment and to the people of the Punjab. I envy the Ministers 
under the reformed Government who have the beneficent ac- 
tivities of the Agricultural Department in their charge. There 
can be no subject which offers so congenial and fascinating a 
field for the improvement of the condition of a Province and its 
people. 


I heartily endorse the observations of Mr. Brownlie regard- 
ing agricultural research. It is a most legitimate and worthy 
object for the benefactions of generous donors. In many parts 
of the world scientific research of various kinds benefits very 
materially from trust funds established by private persons. 
India has instances of such generosity in the Institute of Science 
at Bangalore. As regards agricultural research, I may draw 
attention in particular to the great institution at Rothamsted 
in England, which has done magnificent work for agriculture 
both in England and other countries and to the foundation and 
maintenance of which private generosity has so largely contri- 
buted. I hope some day to see private individuals in the 
Punjab also emulate the examples I have quoted ; and help to 
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stinmlate, for the benefit of their fellow-Punjabis, advance in 
^he premier industry of this Province. 

‘ I have been greatly impressed in India with the narrow field 
of aspirations which bounds the vision of the educated young 
men of this great country. Too many are prone not to look 
beyond Q-overnment service or the legal profession as the only 
possible goal of their educational career ; in these vocations 
there is obviously room for only a limited number ; and the 
opportunities for an outstanding and successful career are 
definitely restricted. Yet around them lies a vast country full of 
natural resources, and with a population as yet largely deprived 
of the advantages of technical and scientific training ; in every 
direction there are sources of wealth and production waiting to 
be explored, waiting to be improved, and ready to yield their 
secrets to the magic touch of knowledge. In this field it appears 
to me that the students of this College can play a notable part. 
They go forth from the College as pioneers of developments of 
immense potential service to themselves and their Province. 
They can practise the improved methods of agriculture learnt 
here and instruct by their example their neighbours who have 
not had the good fortune to participate in the technical educa- 
tion received by them. Agriculture is a science ; and in 
agriculture as in other branches of human Imowledge no finite 
stage has yet been reached. Denmark and other ouUiitihss, 
which have specialised in agricultural science, have successfully 
demonstrated the vast and continuous improvements in agri- 
culture which the spread of knowledge can produce and the 
great increase in wealth which the diffusion of technical methods 
never fails to achieve. Let me impress these facts on the 
students of the College and congratulate them on the great 
opportunities which their education in the Lyallpur Agri- 
cultural College has placed in their path. 
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Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading were 
entertained to a State Banquet by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
and in proposing the health of His Highness, His Excellency said 

Yoyr Highness^ Ladies cmd Gentlemen^— On behalf of Her 
Ex'ellency and myself I thank Your Highness very cordially 
for the warm welcome you have extended to us on the occasion 
of our visit to your State. I greatly appreciate the kind words 
Your Highness has used in speaking of me and your references 
to the difficulties of the Viceroy’s task and the manner in which 
it has been sought to overcome them. I know that Her 
Excellency also values Your Highness’ expressions of interest 
and appreciation regarding the work for the women of India 
which she has made the subject of her constant care and solici- 
tude. Her Excellency has abeady had substantial proof of Your 
Highness’ personal sympathy with her plans of benevolence 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of visiting Your 
Highness in your State for many reasons. I had hopes to have 
paid this visit at an earlier date, but circumstances arose which 
prevented my intentions from coming to fruition ; and it is with 
all the greater pleasure that I now fulfil my deferred hopes. 
My present visit enables me to renew my friendship with Your 
Highness in your own home amid your ancestral dignities. Apart 
from personal grounds, it is also a source of great pleasure to 
me to come to the capital of the premier State in the Punjab 
and the leading Sikh State in India, and as Viceroy and 
Governor-General to demonstrate the interest which I feel in 
the Patiala State and my appreciation of the happy nature of 
those relations which have subsisted between this State and 
the British Government for the past 115 years. 


27tti Octo- 
ber 1923. 


I need not examine the history of those relations, as it is well- 
known to most of those here present. It found a culminating 
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expression in the splendid services of this State and its subjects, 
and in the personal services of Your Highness in the Great War ; 
and I congratulate Your Highness on the very eloquent tri- 
bute paid to those services by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales in Patiala during his visit in February two years ago. 
I need only add that it has been a pleasure and privilege for me 
to have seen the fine troops which Your Highness maintains 
and has recently reorganised ; and the excellence of their drill 
and their soldier-hke appearance at this morning’s review has 
recalled most vividly to me the great traditions of steadfast 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor which it has been 
the pride of this State and its Ruler to cherish and display. I 
know that His Majesty the Eang-Emperor may count the Ruler 
of the Patiala State among the. most devoted and loyal friends 
of his House, and that this State may rely on the friendly in- 
terest and abiding support of the British Government in all 
that concerns its welfare. 

Your Highness has touched on a painful matter connected 
with a neighbouring State. I hold Your Highness to bo fully 
justified hr explaining your actions and position in the disputes 
with the Maharaja of Nabha in order that all misapprehensions, 
or I would rather say, bearing special instances in inind, misre- 
presentations, may be removed. I have recently publicly ex- 
plained the action which I and my Govermnont as representa- 
tives of the Paramount Power were compelled to tak(^ in the 
case. I have nothing to add to the observations I liavo made 
except to express my appreciation of the temperate and con- 
stitutional manner in which the Patiala Durbar placed these 
interstatal disputes before the proper authority, the Represent- 
ative of the Paramount Power, when they had reached a criti- 
cal stage, and to say that they had the fullest justification 
for the course ithey adopted and acted with great consideration 
and forbearance. 
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Your Highness has alluded to many most interesting schemes 
of development and improvement in the civil administration 
of Your State under contemplation by your Grovernment ; with 
the railway scheme I have been privileged to be directly con- 
nected by the ceremony performed this afternoon. I cannot 
too highly commend the steps Your Highness is taking to de- 
velop the resources of your State and to increase production. 
By such schemes, if subjected to careful examination and 
launched with due regard to financial consideration, not only the 
revenues of the State but the welfare of your subjects will be 
substantially increased. The prudent initiative of a Euler 
in these directions establishes a claim to fame which lives not 
only in the successful issue of these schemes in his own time, 
but for future generations also in the permanent prosperity 
which they create for the State and its people. I wish Your 
Highness all success in these projects. 

I have been looking forward to enjoying the sport for which 
Your Highness’ State is so justly renowned. I have followed 
with interest (and I expect Your Highness’ interest has not 
been less than my own) the career of a polo team in England 
and America of which one of my Staff and two of Your High- 
ness’ Staff were Members. If fortune has not on all occasions 
favoured them, I believe we can at least say that their brilliant 
play attracted universal attention in both countries; and they 
made a name for themselves which will long be remembered 
in the annals of sport in both countries. I wish that, besides 
shooting, I could join in the other sports for which Patiala is 
famous ; but when one passes the age of three score years, one 
has to be careful, as the saying goes, of one’s ps and qs ; and 
the ps in this case represent for me polo and pigsticking. 

I thank Your Highness once again for your hospitality and 
for aU your kindness and thoughtfulness on our behalf. We 
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shall take away most pleasant memories of our visit to Patiala. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I will now ask you to join mo in drinking 
the health of our illustrious host His Highness the Malniraja 
of Patiala. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE CERE- 
MONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 

NEW RAILWAY JUNCTION AT PATIALA. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Countess of Reading paid an 
official visit to Patiala State in the course of the Autumn Tour. In 
performing the ceremony of laying the Foundation Stone of the Now 
Railway Junction at Patiala, His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Tour Highness^ Ladies and Gentlemen,— It is a great pleasure 
to me to have this opportunity of being associated with the 
inauguration of another of the many beneficent measures 
which have conduced to the present prosperity of the Patiala 
State. No one, who looks back over the history of the 
administration in Your Highness’ State, can fail to be impressed 
by the far-sighted statesmanship of the predecessors of Your 
Highness. The first project to engage their attention was 
the ways and means of supplying water to unirrigated areas in 
the State ; and when it arose, the opportunity of becoming a 
working partner in the Sirhind Canal project was eagcjrly 
accepted; and later, participation in Sirsa branch of the West- 
ern Jumna Canal was judged— and rightly so— to be a project 
as beneficial to the State as to its subjects. 

Prom irrigation, we pass as a natural corollary to the 
question of transporting the increased produce of the irrigated 
lands, and here also it is evident that the same prudent 
inspiration was the guiding factor in the counsels of Patiala 
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administration. The activities of past Rulers of Patiala find 
their counterpart in the present day in the enlightened policy 
of Your Highness to which the State owes a comprehensive 
scheme for a network of railways to assist in the export 
,of the surplus grain and products which the canal system has 
brought into existence. Parts of this scheme have come into 
being by the assistance and facilities given by the State to 
trunk lines passing through the State Territories, among which 
I may mention in particular the Rajpura-Bhatinda line en- 
tirely constructed from State revenues. The remainder of the 
scheme consists in the feeder lines now awaiting construction 
by the State ; and it is my privilege to-day to mark one more 
stage on the road of progress mapped out by Your Highness. 

It is only fitting that the premier State of the Punjab should 
be a pioneer in such works of development and progress and 
should show the way in schemes which add to the prosperity 
of the State and the welfare of its people ; and I trust that 
all success will attend the projects, and that they will bring to 
the State and its people the blessings which Your Highness 
anticipates. 

It is a pleasing complement to Your Highness’ scheme that 
you have resolved to combine it with plans for the improye- 
ment of your capital and with an addition to the beauties of 
the Bdrdduri Palace Gardens. An increase in amenities and 
an addition to the picturesque are not, I regret to say, items 
which we habitually associate with schemes for the develop- 
ment of industry and trade ; too often the latter result in a 
blot on the landscape without any compensation gain in beauty ; 
but in your Highness’ scheme beauty and utility are to be 
hajppily blended ; and you will add some acres to a beautiful 
garden while you procure, as I hope you wiU, a revenue of 
some more lakhs for your State Treasury. 
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I will now respond to Your Highness’ invitation and lay the 
foundation stone of what I trust will be a busy junction and 
the active centre of a successful feeder railway system for the 
Patiala State. 


HIS E5CCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEl^OH AT THE 
LUCKNOW DURBAR. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading paid 
their first official visit to the United Pi-ovinces at the end of Octoben’ 
1923. At a Provincial Durbar held in tlio Kaiserbagh, Lucknow, ontlju 
29th October 1923. His Excellency made the following speech 

Your Excellency and Nearly a quarter of a 

century has elapsed since a Viceregal Durbar was licld at 
Lucknow during the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Like luy 
great predecessor I regard these occasions as possessing an 
importance of their own and as imbued with a special signi- 
ficance. The system by which in a Durbar the Sovereign 
or his Representative meets the notables and leading men of the 
community with picturesque ceremonial is hallowed l)y ven- 
erable traditions reaching back to the early days of India. 
The stately character of the gathering is symbolical of tlie 
high sense of duty and obligation inherent in the relation 
between the head of the administration and the i)eo])le, wliile 
the ceremonial is an echo of the reverence wliicli all good 
citizens consider due to the Government— whose sacr<id trust 
they share and under whose protection the serenity of their 
lives and the security of their property aj’e assured, A])art 
from these essential qualities, a Durbar gives the Viceroy 
an opportunity which could scarcely be achi(^ved l)y any other 
method to meet at one and the same timcrepreseiitativeBof 
all classes from all parts of a province, or as in the present case 
of United Provinces, in a dignified and fitting manner. 
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First of all let me say what a pleasure it is to me to have 
the opportunity during my present tour of paying a visit 
to Lucknow and Allahabad, the nerve centres of activity of your 
historic provinces. I regret that there is an aftermath of 
suffering and distress caused to the people of Lucknow by 
the unfortunate recent floods. I trust that the loss and 
inconvenience have now been mitigated by the measures 
which the Government and all classes have concerted for the 
purpose of assistance and relief. Though I have visited 
outlying portions of these Provinces, I have had to delay 
my visit to the centres of its Government until the present 
occasion. In antiquity as British provinces and as points of 
focus for commerce the United Provinces cannot claim to rival 
the older maritime Presidencies ; yet apart from these con- 
siderations Sir William Harris’ charge may well be considered 
to rank with them among the most important Provinces of 
India. Marching with our frontier with Tibet, lying mid- 
way between the North-Western Provinces of the Punjab 
and that Frontier on the one hand and what I may term the 
Bengal Provinces on the other, it occupies a very considerable 
portion of the north and centre of India. Its people have 
the characteristics in a large degree of the manly and martial 
races of the north-west, while much of the province enjoys 
the fructifying climate and plentiful rainfall which we associate 
with deltaic Bengal, and which nature has denied to more 
northerly provinces. Historically the province is connected 
with the great dynasties which played so large a part in the 
past in the annals of India. For Hindus the land of the 
province, with the sacred Ganges flowing through its length 
and with Hardwar and Benares, the cities of pilgrimage, 
within its borders, is hallowed soil ; and the Muslim may regard 
with just pride a province which contains the peerless glories 
of the Taj and the historic monuments of Akbar and other 
princes of the great Moghal dynasty. Finally, the province 
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as a whole may derive satisfaction from the agricnltural 
wealth of its G-angetic plains, from its large estates, from its 
great cities, from the intellectual activity of its numerous 
Universities and from its important industrial centres at 
Ckwnpore and elsewhere. 

Turning to recent years it is a subject for congratulation 
that the province has to a large extent recovered its balance 
after the disturbances of 1921. I am satisfied that more con- 
fidence and good sense now exist on every side. It is, how- 
ever, with deep regret that I have heard of the serious com- 
munal disturbances which have recently occurred in several 
places in the province. It is my earnest prayer that thase 
differences may be composed. I look to you. Gentlemen, 
the natural leaders of the two communities, to leave no stone 
unturned to secure a better mutual understanding. With your 
superior enlightenment and experience and your wider outlook 
a sacred obligation rests on you to dispel doubts, to soothe 
embittered feelings with sympathetic advice, to remove 
causes of friction and to instil mutual tolerance among those 
who do not possess the advantages you enjoy ; and in this 
task I know you can rely to the fullest measure on the as- 
sistance of Sir William Harris and the officers of Ins Govern- 
ment. The effect of communal dissension is not confined 
to the suffering and disaster it produces in the area whore 
it is manifested. Its malign influence has a wider import. 
It stifles all hopes of political progress among the people. It 
saps the forcesSof national life, for it tends to deny the 
existence of a common public weal or of common effort in 
co-operation for a single purpose. 

The term of your first Legislative Council has drawn 
to a close. It can claim a substantial measure of achievement 
during this period. Among the several important legisla- 
tive measures which have been passed I notice as deserving of 
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special mention tlie Allahabad University Act, the Act for 
the control of Secondary Education, the Oudh Eent Act and 
the District Boards Act. I wish to congratulate the Legis- 
lative Council on its good sense and wise judgment in rejecting 
the proposal for withdrawal from the Empire Exhibition. I 
know that the province has suffered from financial stringency ; 
and it is greatly to the credit of the administration that with 
the support of the Legislature it has been able to effect economy 
by reducing expenditure, while at the same time additional 
revenue by new taxation has been secured for the beneficent 
activities of Government. The efficiency of the administration 
has in this manner suffered no diminution. Meanwhile mea- 
sures for the improvement of the welfare of the people have not 
stood still; and among these I may mention that steady 
progress has been made with the important Sarda Canal 
scheme, which I understand is the largest project of this 
nature undertaken in these provinces for many years. 

Before I close let me take you back to the year 1899 when 
the last Viceregal Durbar was held at Lucknow, Dwell with 
me for a moment on the position of India and her people then 
and her position now. Then, though the seeds of representative 
institutions had been sown, India ^ was still under tutelage. 
Eeflect on the great moral, material and political progress which 
has since been achieved in this short space of time. For years 
the welfare of India was held in trust by the Crown and its 
servants. It was their sacred duty to protect her from 
foreign aggression and internal strife, to establish and maintain 
a strong and just Government in the land, to improve the condi- 
tion of her people and educate and uplift her masses. It was the 
earnest desire of successive British Sovereigns, declared from 
time to time in solemn proclamations and messages and of this 
Governments, that the moral and material welfare of the people 
of India should advance to the end that in due season, in the 
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fulness of time, the people of India might be fitted to share in 
the blessings of representative institutions. The Act of 
1919 has now entrusted the elected representatives of the people 
with a definite share in the administration. 

Let me examine for a moment the actual results in their 
main details. In the Central Government the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council contains three Indian Members 
in charge of important Departments of the Government. 
Though the system does not provide for responsibility of the 
Members to the Legislature, there is a bicameral Indian 
Legislature representative of the people and vested with definite 
powers and functions of the highest importance. The Pro- 
vincial Governments have been given in provincial matters 
the largest measure of independence of the Government of 
India at present compatible with the due discharge by the latter 
of its own responsibilities. Each Governor has at least one 
Indian Member of his Executive Council, while his Ministry 
dealing with transferred subjects is chosen from his Legislative 
Council, which in turn is elected by the people of the Province, 
The so-called Imperial Services of India now include a definite 
proportion of Indian officers ; the policy of increasing the 
association of Indians with every branch of the administration 
in India has been accepted by His Majesty’s Government and 
is in practice. The High Commissioner for India in London is 
an Indian; and the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
at Whitehall contains a substantial Indian elejnent. Turning 
to spheres outside the administration of India itself, India 
no longer tarries outside the Councils of the Em2)ire, but her 
representatives have a seat at the Imperial Conference tables. 
In the League of Nations also the voice of the representatives 
of India is heard as representing one of the great Commonwealth 
of Nations of the British Empire, Gentlemen, the age of 
tutelage has passed. Its place has been taken by an age of test. 
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To India has been granted a wide measure of new liberties, of 
new opportunities, of new privileges and dignities and of new 
obligations. Her feet are set on the road which leads to full re- 
presentative Government and to the high destiny awaiting her 
in the Empire. May the people of India in co-operation and 
harmony, without thought of communal or party interests 
and with true patriotism, work together to make her progress 
easy along the stages of her journey to her goal. 


ADDRESS BY THE OUDH TALUQDARS. 

An address on behalf of the Oudh Taluqdars, representing the inter- 
ests of the landed aristocracy and agricultural classes of the province, 
was read at the Taluqdars fete held in the Kaiserbagh by Raja Sir Rampal 
Singh. His Excellency the Viceroy in reply said : — 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh and Members of the British Indian 
Association of Oudk—On behalf of Her Excellency and myself 
I thank you most warmly for your loyal welcome and’ for the 
very land expressions in which you have referred to us both. 

It is a great pleasure to us to have had the opportunity of 
visiting the renowned capital of Oudh of the splendours of which 
we have read in many books and have heard at first-hand from 
your late Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler. The affection of the 
latter indeed for the province and its chief town could hardly 
be excelled by the feelings of any resident of Oudh itself. My 
only regret is that our visit should have been preceded by disas- 
trous floods which have caused damage and distress. I have 
been gratified to learn of the energy and co-operation of all 
classes in the relief of sufferings caused by this disaster ; and 
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I know tkat all tkat is possible will be done under the wise 
guidance of His Excellency Sir William Harris to prevent a 
recrudescence of these calamities. 

I need scarcely assure you that I esteem it a privilege to meet 
the Taluqdars who are the representatives of the great landed 
aristocracy of Oudk and who are justly praised for their unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the British Government and renowned for the 
munificence to their support to all public and local causes. 
Lucknow owes a great debt to their public spirit and liberality ; 
and many of the beautiful public buildings and useful institu- 
tions, which adorn the capital of the Garden of India and are 
the pride of this city, could not have come into existence with- 
out the imgrudging financial assistance cheerfully given by 
your body. Equally celebrated are the entertainments which 
you have given to Viceroys and Governors and which have 
been graced by the presence of Koyal personages. In aU these 
matters you are true representatives of a great aristocratic 
tradition. 

You have touched in your address on questions relating to 
your lands. In the first place, I wish to express my gratifi- 
cation on the passing of the Oudh Eent Act. There is perhaps 
no subject of legislation which is so complex in character as 
tenancies and rents or in which the two parties concerned start 
from such widely divergent angles of view. Your attitude 
towards that measure was conceived in a spirit of justice, com- 
promise and moderation. Although some of the clauses of the 
4ct must have been distasteful to your body, you acquiesced 
in the measure with laudable consideration for your tenants, 
not forgetting the high position in which you have been placed 
or the fact that wide possessions and narrow mirx^a go ill to- 
gether. I trust that the new law will be worked in the same 
spirit ; and that you will always remember the obligations of 
great landlords, for as Has EoyaJ Highness the Prince of Wales, 
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himself one of the great landlords of England, reminded you, 
on the promotion of the welfare of your tenantry and the 
people of your Estates, your position, wealth and influence 
depend The question of the length of term of land settle- 
ments has, I understand, been the subject of a report by a 
Committee of the Legislative Council of your province and the 
question is still being considered by your Local Government. 

I fully realise the importance of a generous land revenue policy ; 
and you may rely on a careful examination of the question by 
my Government when it is referred to them by your Local 
Government. 

It is right that those, who have so large a stake in the 
country, should aspire to take a part in guiding its destinies, 
both in the local Council and the Indian Legislature. I under- 
stand that the present position is as follows : — At the first elec- 
tion to the Council of State five prominent landlords were elected 
from these provinces, of whom two were Taluqdars. In the 
Legislative Assembly there is one seat reserved for the special 
class of the combined landlords of Agra and Oudh. In the 
United Provinces Legislative Council the Taluqdars hold four 
seats out of six, the remaining two being held by Agra land- 
lords. Some further changes were suggested by your Legisla- 
tive Council as regards their own composition which are still 
under consideration. In the Local Government both Ministers 
are landlords and the Indian Member is a leading Taluqdar. 
From this review it appears to me that the landlord class in these 
provinces have a unique opportunity of sharing in the direc- 
tion of public affairs as the natural leaders of agricultural inter- 
ests ; b)?^ agricultural interests I mean not only the interests 
of the landlords but the interests of the masses engaged through- 
out this country in India’s chief industry ; and my advice to 
them is to make the fullest use of these opportunities. You 
may in turn rely on the Government to pay due respect to old 
M14PSV 
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establisliod rights and privileges and evror to take a warm 
interest in the welfare of the agricultural classes of India whose 
past services and importance to the coiintjy are fully realised. 

T am not sure that I have been able to apprehend tin', precise 
bearing of your reference to the Anns Act. Certain exemp- 
tions in your favoui’ are contained in the provisions of that Act 
which leaves to the Local Government liititude to fix d(^tails 
regarding the exemptions. If youi“ Association havtj any griev- 
ance in the matter, you will no doubt submit your repre- 
sentations to the Local Government. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and your 
warm welcome. It has given me great pleasure to have met 
the members of your Association. 


ADDRESS BY THE MEMBEB.S OF TEiE caROYAL FAMILY 
OF OUDH. 

A deputation of the mcinE>ci’S of tlm Oudh (u‘- Royal Family Ahko- 
ciation pi-ocoedod to Oovcrnmeiit House, Lucknow, to present (m addrvRH 
of welcome to Their Excellencies the Vic<u*oy ami tlie Oounteso of Readiti", 
The address was read by Mirza Murtaza Husain Khan, th(‘ Honornry Noe- 
retary of the Association. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in ix‘])ly said ; ~ 

Mina Sahib and (lenfhnm,--! am givihdul t.o you for your 
address and the kind wcdcomo wJiicIi you have extiuKhnl to Her 
Excellency and to me. 1 am gratifi<d to have Juid this (oppor- 
tunity of meeting the nKunbers of the anchmt am! distinguiBlusd 
family which once ruled in Oudh. 

I deeply appreciate your exprcBsions of loyalty and of con- 
fidence in the justice of the Government. These sentiments do 
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you credit, and are in keeping witk the old traditions of your 
House. You may look to the head of the Government in the 
future as in the past to regard with sympathy the fortunes 
of the members of your family and to grant them reasonable 
assistance in all difficulties which may aflSict them. I am 
gratified to hear of your solicitude in the cause of education of 
the younger members of the family. It is but right and fitting 
that the members of this ancient family should receive an educa- 
tion which will enable them to occupy positions of respect and 
responsibility in the general community. In this manner the 
name and importance of your family will be preserved ; and 
you may for future generations rest secure in the possession 
of the esteem and respect of your fellow-men. It is a source of 
satisfaction to me that Government has been able to assist in 
the education of the family and that some of your young men 
have been selected for service under the Government. I know 
that Sir William Harris and his Government will keep a watch- 
ful eye on the interests of a family which has the most intimate 
associations with the past history of the province. 

I thank you once more for your welcome. One of. the 
interesting memories, which we shall take away from Lucknow, 
will be of our meeting of to-day with the representatives of the 
cir-Royal family of the former Kingdom of Oudh. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROrS SPEECH AT THE ALLAHABAI 
HIGH COURT. 


1st Nov- 
ember 
1923. 


■ Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading paid 
a visit to the High Court at Allahabad where they were met by 
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Sir Grimwood Hears, Chief Justice, and the Judges of the High Court, 
and taken in procession to the Chief Justice’s Court. Here Sir Grimwood 
Hears presented an address to which His Excellency replied as follows : — 

Sir Grimvjood Meats and Genilemen , — I esteem it a pri- 
vilege to have had this opportunity to-day of meeting the 
members of the Bench and Bar of the High Court at Allahabad. 

I thank Sir Grimwood Mears most warmly for his too 
kind references to my past connection with the legal pro- 
fession and to the opportunities for work in wider spheres 
which have been vouchsafed to me and in which I have striven 
to the best of my ability to render service to the Empire. 

Vivid and pleasurable recollections of my association in the 
past with the Bench and Bar will always dwell with me ; 
and chief among these are precious memories of the able and 
distinguished men with whom I have been privileged to work 
in the profession or with whom my work has brought me 
into contact. Among them I place Sir Grimwood Mears now 
presiding over this Court as your Chief Justice ; and in ineeting 
him here I not only renew a friendship of long standing in 
the legal profession in England but also find myself once 
more with one who rendered eminent services in many directions 
to His Majesty’s Government after the outbreak of war. 
In a mission I undertook from Great Britain to the United 
States of the highest importance to the Empire Sir Grimwood 
Mears was of great assistance to me and 1 especially valued 
the benefit of his wide knowledge of affairs and zealous devo- 
tion to our jnterests. 1 am glad to meet him here in the high 
and dignified position of Chief Justice and to know that he has 
already established his reputation not only as a lucid interpreter 
of law and justice but also as an efficient administrator of the 
Courts. 
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Fifty seven years ago this High Court, established by 
Letters Patent issued under the Royal Sign Manual, began its 
existence at Agra as the High Court of Judicature of the North- 
West Provinces. It moved to this city three years later. 
Since its inauguration it has represented a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the British Empire, the greatest tradition of British 
rule — the administration of justice. 

In Hindu eyes the place in which this city of Allahabad 
has been built, is sanctified as the meeting place of the two 
sacred rivers of this Province ; and this conjunction holds 
its allegory ; as the stream of the combined rivers is in the 
belief of the Hindu faith efficacious to cleanse from fault or 
stain, so also should the flow of justice be potent to remove 
from humanity the suffering caused by wrong. 

' The Courts exist not only to administer the laws but also 
to administer justice. Justice in its turn demands know- 
ledge and impartiality. In knowledge I include not only that 
of the scientific rules framed for the administration of justice, 
but clarity of exposition for the guidance of others and for the 
proper comprehension of the law : Justice makes no discri- 
mination between the strong and the weak or between the rich 
and the poor : Justice must be blind to extraneous considera- 
tions, but nevertheless it must see far into the minds and 
motives of mankind : while justice must preserve an unbiassed 
mind and should guard against the danger of sympathy unduly 
depressing or elevating the scales, none the less it should 
have full understanding of the temptations, fears and suspi- 
cions of the poor and weak and should pay due regard to 
human frailty in arriving at its conclusions. At the same time 
justice should be swift in its operation and must not tarry 
in its course. 

In its result, justice should redress the wrong : It should 
punish the evil doer : It should deter the potential criminal. 
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It should command at one and the same time men’s respect 
and their fear : It should preserve the sanctity of contract 
and the rights of property. It should stand forth as the jealous 
guardian of liberty and the protector of life ; it should be the 
haven of the law-abiding citizen and the rock on which the 
good government of a country has its foundation. 

These are the ideals which the Courts in India, as well as 
in England, have always kept in view. These principles are 
the basis of the traditions of the legal profession. For these 
its members, both Bench and Bar, have steadfastly striven 
in the past. Lawyers are to-day as hitherto proud of their 
association with the Courts. The daily contact evolves in the 
individual a high standard of justice. The practice of the 
profession produces an almost passionate desire for justice 
whose virtue, as Aristotle has said, lies in moderation regulated 
by wisdom. The members of the profession arc, I know, fully 
mindful of the great responsibilities of their calliiig, and I 
am convinced that they will in no way relax ihoir efforts to 
maintain unsullied the great name of their honourable pro- 
fession. In adding lustre to its purity lies their higlnist voca- 
tion and in increase to its dignity rests their truest reward, 


HLS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE UNIVER^ 
8TTY OF ALLAHABAD. 

His Excellency the Viceroy .was the recipient of ati enthusiastic 
welcome from ibe stuclonts of Allahabad wluui ho paid a visit this morn- 
ing to the University, Congress and Khilafat workers for the past 
week had endeavoured to got thorn to boycott His Ex<‘(»Il(mey’s visit, 
but once again it was clearly demonstrated that these attempts were 
futile, for when His Excellency ent6jfe<l the Senate Hall this morning 
accompanied by His Excellency the Chancellor and the Viee-Chanoellor 
and the Teaching Staff, over a thousand students who were gathered 
in the great hall gave him a vodforous welcome. 
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His Excellency, on arrival at the hall, first inspected a guard-of- 
honour of the University Training Corps under the command of Captain 
E. IST. Ryder, D. C. M., M.B.E. (The Queen’s Bays) and Lieutenant 
Jardine, and after the presentation of the various officials connected with 
the University, he proceeded in procession to the Hall. On his taking 
his seat His Excellency the Chancellor, Sir William Martis, presented 
an address to which His Excellency the Viceroy replied in the following 
terms ; — 

¥our Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of the 
Teaching Staff and Students of the University of Allahabad , — 
I thank you most sincerely for your friendly greetings. I 
have been eagerly looking forward to this informal visit. The 
many preoccupations of my official duties militate against 
as frequent intercourse as I could wish with the centres of 
higher education in India ; and I welcome all the more warmly 
my occasional opportunities for visits to our great Indian 
Universities. Your University, while it is the youngest 
of the residential and teaching type in the province, is the 
oldest affiliating University in Northern India. It is (shall I 
say like India itself ?) passing through a period of transition ; 
and it has to face the difficulties and perplexities comnAon to 
such periods. Fortified by its past traditions however, I am 
confident, that its achievements in the future will more than 
echo the traditions of its past ; and that as the years go on, 
if will continue to send forth young men fully equipped as 
citizens of no mean Empire, inspired by the highest ideals of 
the East and West and ready to take their part in the advance- 
ment of the great province and in the progress of India. 

You are fortunate in the wide scholarship of your Chan- 
cellor. The clear intellect and delicate taste of Sir William 
Marris, which ranges from the most intimate appreciation of the 
Latin poets to the subtleties of political science and constitu- 
tional structures, is too well known to need a meed of praise 
from me. I trust that these qualities of mind may always 
pervade your University ; that there may flourish here the 
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flowers of intellectual integrity ; that your studies may bear 
as fruit an earnest desire to seek the truth and adhere to it, 
and that balanced judgment and tolerance of opinion may be 
upheld as the standards of your University culture. No mental 
characteristics can serve India in better stead at a period when 
the new ideals of responsible Government are being implanted 
in the Bast from the West. 

In the Arabic introduction to an oriental classic, I once 
read a phrase which seems to me to have a bearing on the real 
secret of University influence and teaching. It was an intro- 
ductory invocation to the Supreme Being and was expressed 
in the following words : — “ All thanks be to that Being who in 
the sea of erudition concealed the pearl of meaning.” It is to 
the ideal University that we must look for the secret to find that 
pearl. Learning and knowledge can be had at all Universities. 
The diffusion of the w’aters of the fountain of knowledge is but 
part of their ordinary routine ; but the glory of a University 
rests in the gift of the secret power to find the pearl, to endow 
its alumni with wisdom, to give them that intimate perc^eption 
which will enable them to harmonise the sense of history and 
tradition with that of progress and free intellectual activity. 
Without this secret the contact of the learning and ideas of the 
West with the ancient culture of the East may but cause 
and disappointment. 

I thank you again for your warm welcome. I am gratified 
that I have had an opportunity of meeting you at the Univer- 
sity to-day. 

His Excellency ended his speech with words of apprecia- 
tion of the part played by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the 
Imperial Conference and of the tact and sound arguments 
which he has brought to bear on his task. His Excellency 
also added a few special words of encouragement to the 
students of the University.” 
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Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading were enter- 
tained by His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur to a State Banquet 
during their official visit to the State of Udaipur. In reply to the speech 
of His Highness, His Excellency said: — 

Your Highiess, Ladies and Gentlemen, —On behalf of Lady 
Reading and myself I thank Your Highness very cordially for 
the warm terms in which you have proposed oui health, and' for 
the very kind references you have made to Her Excellency and 
myself. I wish to express to Your Highness our very deep 
gratitude for the kind hospitality you are extending to us on 
the occasion of our first visit to Udaipur. Your Highness’ 
solicitude has provided for our entertainment every item which 
your thoughtful care could suggest as likely to add to the sum 
total of our comfort, interest and pleasure while we are in your 
State. 

When Your Highness’ invitation to visit Udaipur reached 
me through the Maharaj -Kumar in Simla in May last, I accept- 
ed with pleasure ; and it is with pleasure that I have been look- 
ing forward to renewing in the homes of your ancestors the 
acquaintance formed with Your Highness two years ago at 
Delhi. In addition to these personal considerations I welcome 
the visit also as an opportunity for me, the representative in 
India of His Majesty the Eang-Empexor, to show that the 
friendly relations of long standing between His Majesty’s 
Government in India and the Maharanas of Udaipur subsist 
and flourish in all their pristine vigour. I will convey Your 
Highness’ message of loyalty and devotion to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 

I am gratified to find that the years which have elapsed 
since I last saw Your Highness have not robbed you of your due 
measure of health and activity ; at Your Highness’ time of life 
I atribute this happy circumstance to your well-ordered and 
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abstemious life. Your Highness is well-known to have sot in 
this direction a shining example to the nobles and people of your 
State. May vigour and good health be long your portion ; and 
may you for many years be able to engage in and enjoy the tra- 
ditional sport and recreations of the Eajput Princes. I hope to 
have the pleasure shortly of joining Your Highness in these 
healthful and pleasurable relaxations at J aisamand. 

Until the end of August, I had hoped that our visit to Udai- 
pur would be made in a year of plentiful and well-distributed 
rainfall when the country-side in Your Highness’ beautiful 
State would offer a fair and smiling prospect and its radiance 
would be reflected in the content of your subjects to whom a 
good harvest means so much ; but I have been grieved to hear 
that the monsoon came to a premature close, and that the 
crops are only likely to yield half the promise they at one 
time offered. I sympathise with Your Highness’ subjects in 
their disappointment. 

I have been glad to learn of many improvemontvS carried 
out in the administration of your State and of many bene- 
ficial projects in contemplation to add to the happiness and 
prosperity of its people. I congratulate Your Highness upon 
them and also the Maharaj -Kumar on the part lie has played 
in their inauguration. The name of Your Highness’ house 
in ancient days stood unrivalled for its renown in the arts of 
war. It is my prayer that in this modern age also it may 
shine with even greater lustre by reason of the prestige won 
by the arts of peace and good government. 

Realisation most often in human experience falls short 
of anticipation. We came to Udaipur with the most pleasur- 
able anticipations. Its beauties were far famed : many I ooks 
of travel and history had chronieled them ; they had been en- 
shrined in many works on art and architecture ; their praises 
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had been sung by all who had the fortune of beholding them ; 
and now we have found on our arrival at Udaipur that in this 
case we are not destined to be disappointed ; for, as we viewed 
your fair Capital, embellished by the taste of its successive 
rulers, set among the sunlit hills and mirrored in the waters 
of the lake, we could only feel that here was a beauty to which 
no description could do justice and of the reality of which every 
anticipation must fall short. Our memories of Udaipur will 
live long with us. 

Speaking in Rajputana—in the home of their renown— -it is 
unnecessary for me to recall the deeds of your ancestors ; and 
I have not dwelt upon them. All here to-night have heard 
of the heroism and devotion which have made Mewar 
famous throughout and beyond India ; and we look forward a 
few days hence to visiting the great fortress of Chitor, the scene 
of unparalleled deeds of chivalry and seK-sacrifice. Genera- 
tions to come in Mewar may well turn to the rugged hill on 
which that fortress stands and learn the lessons which its 
monuments recall. Devotion to King and country is now, 
as in the old days, the watch-word which they bring to mind. 
Co-operation, efiort and sacrifice for the peace and prosperity 
of this State and its people is the path to which they point. 

Your Highness, let me once more express our deep gra- 
titude for your hospitality and assure you of our apprecia- 
tion of your thoughtful kindness. Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
ask you to join me in drinking the health of our distinguished 
host, His Highness Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur 
of Udaipur. 


STATE BANQUET AT HYDERABAD. 

At a State Banquet held at the Char Mahalla Palace, Hyderabad, on the 
23rd November in honour of Their Excellencies’ visit to that State His 
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Excellency the Viceroy replied as follows to the toast proposed by His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam : — 

Your Exalted Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I thank 
Your Exalted Highness most sincerely for the graceful terms 
in which you have proposed our health and for the kind wel- 
come you have extended to Her Excellency and myself on the 
occasion of our visit to Hyderabad, the premier State in India. 
You have been good enough to allude in most appreciative 
terms to myself and to what I have been able to accomplish for 
India both in and out of India. You have spoken of the 
common interests and common ideals which unite the Ruler of 
this State to the British Government as their faithful ally. I 
value Your Exalted Highness’ words ; for your wide respon- 
sibilities as a Ruler of more than 12 million people and the 
traditions of your State of association with the British in the 
past in the preservation of peace in the Deccan and in support 
of the British Empire in the recent Great War give Your 
Exalted Highness a just perception both of the magnitude and 
difficulties of my task as Viceroy and Governor-General and 
enable you fitly to apprise the great destiny which awaits 
India and to which I seek to lead her. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as Representative 
of His Majesty recently paid a well-deserved tribute to tins 
great services rendered by Your Exalted Higlmess’ Stat<^ in 
the War. These have been already so fully acknowledged 
that they now form an important pari of tlie history of the 
co-operation of India with the British Empire during that 
critical period. 

It is not only in time of war that the Indian States have 
their lot and part in India as a whole* On h or general prosperity 
and contentment, as Your Exalted Highness observtKl, depends 
their well-being. As she advances and prospers, as she gains 
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in importance in tlie Empire, as slie attains a loftier place in 
Imperial Councils and a higher degree of respect in the eyes 
of the nations of the world, in such measure is there likewise 
increase in the position of the Indian States which form so 
important a part in her entity. In British India my Govern- 
ment is striving to give India a wider field of self-expression, to 
use for her advancement the best that is in her, and by extend- 
ing the association of Indians with the administration and with 
the representation of her interests in the Empire to help her 
on to the goal which all who love her would see her reach. It 
is for this reason, among others, that specially I value my visits 
to Indian States. I wish to associate the States and their 
Eulers in these ideals and let them share in my hopes and 
aspirations. I regard it as important to keep them well- 
informed of the movements which are tending to India’s pro- 
gress and advance. For the 'great place which awaits her in the 
Empire should be filled by a United India, by India as a whole. 

I felicitate Your Exalted Highness on the expansion of 
the machinery of your Executive Government which I trust 
will conduce, as you anticipate, to the efficient working of the 
administration and continue to deserve the confidence both of 
Your Exalted Highness and of your subjects. I have heard 
with great interest of the activities of the Government of Your 
Exalted Highness in many directions calculated to benefit your 
State and to enhance the well-being of your subjects. The 
progress in irrigation works and in railway development, 
which are calculated to bring increase of revenue to the State 
while improving the lot of its cultivators, must be a source of 
especial gratification to Your Exalted Highness. In no 
direction has expansion been so remarkable as in the case of 
education. I hope that the rapid expansion of educational 
facilities in your State will find its reward in the quickening 
of mind and character in the rising generation. For in the 
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development of the general level of intelligence among 
the people the hopes of future progress in the State are 
bound up. All who study Indian Educational problems mil 
watch with interest, the scheme inaugurated by Your Exalted 
RigTiuftsa ^ in the Osniania University for teaching up to the 
highest standard through the medium of Urdu. Her Excel- 
lency, I know, will be much interested in the hospital scheme 
which is nearing completion after an expenditure of nearly 
19 lakhs of rupees. It is greatly to the credit of the adminis- 
tration that so many worlcs and projects of the highest im- 
portance have been successfully brought to fruition in a period 
of financial depression ; and that in spite of bad seiusons the 
soundness of the financial position has nevertholes.s been 
maintained. 

I thank Your Exalted Highness once more for the cordial 
welcome you have extended to Her E.xcellency and myself 
and for your princely hospitality, of which we shall cherish the 
memory. Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join me in 
drinking prosperity to the Hyderabad State and lualth and 
good fortune to our illustrious host His Bxabud Highness the 
Nizam, the faithful Ally of the British Government. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEKOY’S SI‘HK(JU IN llEl'I.Y TO 'I'HH 
ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE BANGALORE CITY MUNI- 
CIPAL COUNCIL. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of Reading visited 
Bangalore in the course of their Autumn Tour. On the morning ofthoir 
arrival His Excellency received an address of woleomo from the Ban- 
golore City Munioipai Council to which ho replied in the following tonus : •— 

Mr. President and Meimh&rs of the Bangalore City MmuApd 
Gmmedr-l thank you on behalf of Her Excellency and 
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myself most cordially for your warm welcome to Bangalore. It 
is a great pleasure to us to have this opportunity of visiting 
your historic city which dates from 1537 A. D. 

Modern Bangalore owes a great debt to the farseeing 
founder who planted the nucleus of the flourishing city of to-day 
nearly 400 years ago amid these salubrious uplands and in 
proximity to a good water-supply. Its popularity, as a 
residential centre, has survived the troublous vicissitudes 
of the distxirbed period at the close of the eighteenth century ; 
and the destiny foretold by the founder for his city has been 
more than fulfilled. It has expanded in modern times as an 
important city of the Mysore State up to the full extent of 
the original boundaries which the ambition of its founder 
set for it. It can vie with the great towns of India both in 
numbers of population and in manufacturing and commercial 
activity. Owing to the initiative of its Council and the sym- 
pathetic and generous policy of the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore it is able to display fine public build- 
ings and amenities which may well be the envy of other less 
fortunate towns. I wish your Council all success in the execu- 
tion of your responsibilities for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the civic trust committed to your charge. You 
have a magnificent field for youi* labours ; and I know that 
His Highness the Maharaja’s Government take a warm in- 
terest and just pride in the efficiency and achievements of the 
Municipal administration of your city. 

I thank you again for your kind address and message of 
welcome. I am confident that our visit to Bangalore will 
be full of interest and pleasant experiences. 
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OF WELCOME FROM THE MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE OF THE 

CIVIL AND MILITARY STATION OP BANGALORE. 

Genthmen—On behalf of Lady Reading and myself I 
thank you very warmly for the kind welcoino you have given 
us on the occasion of our first visit to Bangalore. Bangalore 
is unfortunately at a considerable distance from the head- 
quarters of the Government of India ; and the many preoccu- 
pations of the Viceroy and Governor-General militate against 
frequent journeys so far afield. It is therefore a source of 
special pleasure and interest to us to have this oj)})ortunity 
of visiting this important town and cantonment in Southern 
India. 

Your address gives ample proof of the very laudable in- 
terest which the Municipal Commission of the Civil and Mili- 
tary Station of Bangalore takes in the welfare of its charge. 
Your desire to see the Civil and Military Station thoroughly 
equipped with all the necessities and amenities of an up-to-date 
and sanitary town and to carry out town improvements in the 
poorer quarters without throwing an undue burden on the 
tax-payer is greatly to your credit ; and I am looking for- 
ward during my visit to inspecting personally tlui works which 
you have carried out and to studying the problems for which 
you have solutions under your consideration. I am parti- 
cularly interested in your plan for im])roving the conditions 
under which the labouring and poorer class families live; 
and I know that this side of your work will make a very 
special appeal to Her Excellency also. As regards a Hufiicient 
and pure water-supply, that primary necessity of all populous 
areas— more especially in India, I understand that ihi question 
of improvement in supply has been subjected to a careful 
examination by the Resident with the assistance of a con- 
ference of experts and a definite scheme offering every pros- 
pect of satisfactory results has been evolved, This project will, 
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I am informed, be shortly put in hand. Consideration of 
finance may, as unfortunately is often the case, delay its imme- 
diate execution ; but there is good hope of making substan- 
tial progress ; and the great expansion of the general revenues 
of the tract will no doubt assist in its consummation. 


You have referred to the reformed constitution in British 
India and to your desire to have some share in the reform 
scheme. I find that you made observations on this subject to 
my predecessor also in 19 , Aspirations to share in the respon- 
sibility for administration and for representation always com- 
mand my respect. You must, however, remember that in your 
case your suggestion is hedged about with difiiculties arising 
out of the history and special conditions of the assigned tract. 
This tract, you are aware, is not British India, but is a portion 
of an Indian State assigned to the Government of India to 
be held and administered as a military statiom The per- 
manent status of the tract is that of an integral part of the 
Mysore State, though for a special reason the administration 
of this portion of State territory is carried on by a Resident 
responsible to the Government of India. The tract for this 
reason has no parallel with either Ajmer-Merwara or Delhi^ 
which, though also administered by the Government of India 
like Bangalore, are portions of British India, As far as purely 
local interests are concerned, the Government of India have 
been able to put into effect in Bangalore the principle of re-^ 
presentation and you have an elected non-official majority on 
the Municipal Commission ; but from what I have said you 
will understand that there are insuperable difficulties in the way 
of granting representation in the Legislative Assembly to a 
small tract which is not a portion of British India. As regards 
the establishment of a local Advisory Committee some of the 
difficulties to which I have alluded do not exist ; but there 
MUFSV 
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constitutional objections of another kind. If a Committee of 
this kind is merely an informal body for the purpose of discus^ 
sion, it is necessarily of an unsatisfying and infructuous nature. 
We have explored its possibilities elsewhere and have been 
obliged to reject it in several instances ; and before I could 
make any promise of sympathetic consideration for such a 
scheme in Bangalore, the proposal would require a full ex- 
amination in its legal, constitutional and practical aspects. 

I am gratified to hear the satisfaction which you express in 
the machinery for the administration of Law and Justice, As 
regards education, I appreciate your solicitude. 1 congratulate 
you on your efforts to improve educational facilities and 
on your policy as regards primary education. The step forward 
in higher education which has taken place l)y the recent ex- 
pansion of the existing second grade College is in itself a satis- 
facotry advance ; but I realise that with a largo number of 
High Schools and an increasing number of students turning 
their thoughts towards higher education facilities for Univer- 
sity education are a necessity calling for careful thought and 
action on the part of the local authorities. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your warm welcome. 
I feel sure we shall carry away most pleasurable memories 
from Bangalore. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VIGEROY’S S?EE(JH IN UWIY TO 
AN ADDRESS BY THE MYSORE CITY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 

On arrival of Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the rounteas of Read- 
ing with their staff at the Mysore Railway Station, they were received by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and a salute of 31 guns was fired, 
gis Excellency received an address of welcome from the City Council 
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at Ciirzon Park. The address was enclosed in a caslcet of fine workman 
ship, and design illustrating local scenery. Replying to the address His 
Excellency said : — 

Gentlemen ^ — I am deeply grateful for the kind welcome 
which you have extended to Her Excellency and myself on 
the occasion of our first visit to the capital city of the Mysore 
State. We have for a long time cherished a desire to visit 
Mysore ; and I am confident that our anticipations will be 
more than fulfilled, and that we shall take away most pleas- 
ant recollections of the State, of its capital and of its peoples 

Your expressions of loyalty to your Euler are eminently 
fitting. You justly appreciate a Euling House whose successive 
Princes have adopted an enlightened and sympathetic policy 
in their administration and who bave made it their fiLrst care 
to educate and uplift their people and to strive to fit them 
to share in the responsibilities and activities of their govern- 
ment. 1 know full well how closely His Highness the Maha- 
raja cherishes the welfare of his subjects and watches over their 
progress. Happy indeed are those dynasties which are estab- 
lished on the firm foundations of the gratitude and affection 
of their subjects and who draw unfailing strength from the 
sure source of association of their people with their govern- 
ment. 

Your city has been fortunate in the personal pride which 
His Highness has always taken in its improvement. I have 
heard with great interest of the well-ordered schemes for 
amelioration in the amenities of the city^ in its sanitation* 
and in the housing of the poorer classes which have been carried 
out from year to year without intermission since 1903. I 
do not think that any other City Improvement Trust in India- 
has had the opportunity, which has been afforded to you by 
the never-flagging interest of the Mysore administration in 
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your Trust Board, of executing without break or hiudnuce 
and without interruption for the last 30 years a continuous pTO'- 
gramme of beneficent schemes of material improvenemt in the 
city ; and you may take just pride in tlie results, in the com- 
fort and convem'ence which you have provided for the residents* 
of your city and in the beautiful gjvrdfurs and parks with which 
you have surrounded them. Tliese j)Ieasant features stand as- 
a testimony for all time botli to the energy and skill of those 
directly coniierled with thew execution ami to the wisdom of 
the administration under wliose aus[)i('es tluiy came into being. 

Gentlemen. I thank you aga,in for your kind welcome 
and yish your City Municipal Council all successr 


ins EXCELLENCY THE VTCRKOY’S SPUKHl AT TilE MVSOUg 
STATE HANyiT^rr. 

His Highness ihc Maharaja of Mysort* gave a h?ui<{uH in honour 
of His Excellency the Viceroy and thci t'ouutm of Ueading on 29tli 
November 1923, 

In reply to His Highness thn Mahnrnja’s spen^h [jroposing His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s hvalth , His- Excelloney delivered t he ful h av ing sp(‘ech 

ro?^r Highness, Ladm and Gmthnwn, - f thank Your High- 
ness most cordially for the very warm we!(‘ome you have 
extended both on your own Indialf and on behalf (^f your 
subjects to Her Excellency and tuymlf on the of out 

first visit to the Mysore State. 

Your Highness has alluded to me in most genenms terms ; 

I greatly value your kind expressions and ftdicitaiions coming 
as they do from one whose personal character and achievements 
I hold in high regard. Your Highness' woihIn have a specdal 
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meaning for me, for they reveal the understanding sympathy 
of a Ruler, set at the head of an important State, who has 
an intimate knowledge of the doubts and difficulties confront- 
ing administrators. These difficulties have never deterred 
you in your task. You have never hesitated to resolve doubts 
so that you might remove them from your path in the execution 
of your responsibilities ; and above all I prize words of apprecia* 
tion from Your Highness because you have always made effi- 
ciency in your Government your watchword and viewed the 
interests of your people as the key-stone of your administration. 

Her Excellency, I know, values your special reference to 
her and to her work for the women and children of India, ff 
she has been able to make progress with her beneficent schemes, 
her success is largely due to the warm-hearted sympothy 
and practical support she has received from Your Highness 
and others who share your views on the ultimate importance 
to India of her work. 

I need not assure Your Highness that we have been eagerly 
looldng forward to our visit to Mysore. It is a great pleasure 
to me to renew my acquaintance with Your Highness in your 
own State. It is of happy augury that my visit is paid shortly 
after the inception by Your Highness of a great constitutional 
change in your State. Your , Highness has for long wisely 
pursued the policy of associating the people of your State in the 
w^^ork of the administration. It must be most gratifying to 
Your Highness to find that the confidence which you have 
reposed in your subjects has been fully justified and repaid j 
and that you have now been enabled to take another step 
forward in the path of constitutional reform. I need not 
refer in detail to the new charter which was so recently the 
subject of a proclamation by Your Highness ; suffice it to 
say that it operates to extend the franchise to an Electorate 
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about four times as large as the previous Electorate, to remove 
sex disqualifications and to invest the legislative bodies with 
substantial powers as regards financial and legislative functions. 
In many respects the structure follows the lines which have 
been set up- in British India. I congratulate Your Highness’ 
subjects on the larger opportunities for service which are now 
placed before them. I am confident that they will use their 
new powers and discharge these graver responsibilities with 
an undeviating loyalty to their Maharaja and to the best 
interests of the Mysore State. Your Highness has been untir- 
ing in your efforts to fit your people for this measure of pai-ti- 
cipation in your Government and in your task you have had 
the able support of the Mysore Civil Service. May your reward 
rest, and you can have no higher reward than this, the highest 
of all, in the love and veneration of your subjects and in their 
increased prosperity and contentment. 

I sympathise with the difficulties which financial stringency 
has caused for your administration. The courageous steps 
taken by Your Highness’ Ministers for the restoration of finan- 
cial equilibrium are a source of satisfaction ; and I trust that 
you may soon be free from the graver features of your recent 
perplexities. You may look to my Government for a sym- 
pathetic consideration of any proposals you put forward in 
difficult periods of this nature. My Governnient may not 
always be able to help you ; but wo shall always be ready to 
look into your proposals, keeping in mind the sound traditions 
of administration prevailing in Mysore and the past achieve- 
ments of the State in the development of its resources and 
the expansion of natural production. 

In this connection I have some information to give you 
which will be of interest. My Government has been in communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State regarding the use of the 
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Eailway Debenture Sinking Fund for capital outlay in pro- 
ductive work. Definite suggestions are now under our con- 
sideration and Your Highness’ Durbar will receive intimation 
very shortly which I trust may be favourable in principle 
even although there may not be complete acceptance of your 
views. 

When I last saw Your Highness you made representations 
to me about a reduction in the Mysore Subsidy. This reduction, 
which I Imow Your Highness has much at heart has been under 
discussion for some time past. Although the Government of 
India and Secretary of State have been unable to accept the 
request of the Mysore Durbar in its entirety, I am glad to be 
able to inform Your Highness that it is now open to your 
Government to claim some reduction in the amount of the 
subsidy annually payable. The system is connected with 
the scheme for the reorganisation of the State forces, which 
Your Highness has under consideration. The gist of the 
decision is as follows : — When a State paying tribute for pro- 
tection maintains troops of undoubted efficiency for Imperial 
defence and spends on those troops a sum which in addition to 
the tribute or subsidy amounts to over 15 per cent, of the gross 
revenues of the State, such excess will be regarded as giving 
a claim for a pro tanto remission of subsidy according to the 
circumstances of each case. This principle will apply to the 
Mysore Subsidy and when your scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the State troops is in effect, it will, I anticipate, mat- 
erially benefit the revenues of your State. 

As regards the question of the use of the surplus revenue 
of the assigned tracts, I am glad to find that definite proposals, 
approved of by Your Highness’ Government, have been sent 
forward to my Government by the Eesident. I trust that this 
problem will shortly be solved in a manner agreeable both 
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to the interests of Your Highness’ State and to my Govern- 
ment. 

I know the importance of the waters of the Canvery River 
in the schemes for development of Your Highness’ State and 
the difficulties of adjusting shares in the supply which have 
been felt for many years past. I am gratified to learn that 
the recent conference between the Chief Engineers of the Madras 
Government and the Mysore Durbar has resulted in an agree- 
ment between the technical advisers of the two parties con- 
cerned. I trust that all difierences of opinion may now be 
composed to the mutual advantage of both administrations, 
and that both Madras and Mysore will be enabled to make 
substantial progress with the beneficent schemes they have 
under contemplation. 

I thank Your Highness once more for the splendid wel- 
come we have received in Your Highness’ State. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I now ask you to join me in drinking long life and 
prosperity to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROrS REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 
PRESENTED BY THE COORG LAND-HOLDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION AT MYSORE. 

Gentlesnen, am gratified to have had this opportunity 
of meeting you and thank you most warmly for your address 
and for the kind welcome you have extended to Her Excellency 
and myself. 

It was my hope to have found time to pay a visit to 
Coorg and tp, have had the pleasure of taking part in the 
ceremonies oonpected with the inauguration of your new 
Legslative Council ; but my engagements in Southern India 
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are numerous and my time is restricted, and I Lave been 
<5bliged, tbrugL witL great reluctance, to abandon my idea. 

Nevertheless you may rest assured that Coorg and its people 
hold a very special interest for me, and that I am conscious 
that th# ties, wIiicL connect them with my Government, are 
of a very special nature. Coorg is a small country, but it 
has a great history behind it. Its people were allies o'f the 
British Government for nearly 50 years before their country, 
at their own request, was taken over by the British. They 
rendered valuable assistance in the Wars with Hyder Ali and 
iTipu. Their support was freely given in the suppression 
of the rising in South Canara in 1836 ; and at the time of the 
Sepoy Mutiny they rallied en masse to the help of the British 
Government. These fine traditions found their echo in their 
record in the recent great War ; and even now when war is 
over, by raising a territorial battalion and by keenness in 
enlisting they continue to foster and preserve their ideals 
of loyalty and service. These annals establish a record in 
which Coorg, though smaller in area and population than 
the average British district, may well take pride as a province. 
Its people, as my Government have aways recognised, have 
their own racial, linguistic, and social characteristics and 
•a distinct and well-marked individuality of their own ; and 
it was on these grounds that they were selected for integrity 
as a unit of our administration ; and in view of these considera- 
tions, in spite of the comj)arative minuteness of the area and 
population involved, the Government of India decided to 
establish a separate Legistative Council in Coorg. 

I earnestly hope that the new Council will fully justify its 
creation, and that the people in Coorg will find in it reasonable 
opportunities for public life and political expansion. My 
Government, you may be confideat, will watch its activities 
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with sympathy ; I trust that in due time these may develop 
into more extended participation in the work of administration. 

You have alluded to your desires for representation in the 
Imperial Legislature. Some of the smaller administrative units-, 
it is ture, such as Delhi, have elected representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly, but these have no provincial Legislative 
Council. You have the latter privilege and not the former ; 
and I think that on reflection it will be clear to you that in view 
of the numerical restrictions of your electorate you can hardly 
at the present time expect a larger share in representative in- 
stitutions than that which has been vouchsafed to you in your 
local Provincial Council. My Government has always paid 
special consideration to your circumstances ; and although 
strict logic of calculation would warrant a regular contribution’'^ 
from your revenues to the Central Government, yet, in view of 
the smallness of your revenues and expenditure, this has been 
waived ; and you pay no charge of this nature except part of 
the cost of the Resident of Mysore and his establishment for 
work connected with his ofiS.ce as the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg. If it is found necessary to send forward at any time 
any proposals relating to the financial stability of the province, 
you may rely on their careful examination at the hands of my 
Government. 

As regards the special tenures referred to by you, I under- 
stand that there has been no breach of the very material conces- 
sion of asessment at half the ordinary rates which is the essence 
of this special system. The question has been carefully con- 
sidered by the Government of India on several occasions ; and 
is has been decided that the sanads confirm the special grant of 
tenure at a rate which is light as compared with that of other 
ryots, but do not substantiate any claim to permanent assess- 
ment ; while these lands have a privileged rate of assessment 
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no new facts or circumstances have been advanced to show that 
they are not liable to periodical reassessment with other lands. 
I have heard with regret of the damage done in some parts 
of the province by excessive rainfall I believe that what- 
ever measures it was possible in the circumstances to devise for 
the relief of distress have been put into effect. My Government 
made a special grant for agricultural advances to meet the 
situation. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and Wish 
your province all future prosperity. 


ADDBESS PRESENTED BY THE SRIRANGAM MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to the address pre- 
sented to him by the Srirangam Municipal Council ; — 

Gentlemen, I thank you for^your warm greetings. It is 
a great interest to me to have this opportunity of visiting thia 
ancient town with its historical edifices and its wealth of reli-* 
gious Associations. Though the time at my disposal is short, 
I would have been most reluctant to omit a visit to this centre 
of pilgrimage, so sacred in the Hindu behrf, from my itinerary 
in Southern^India. 

I trust that measures may be devised to deal successfully 
with the problems of drainage and water supply to which you 
refer. I understand that proposals are under the considera'- 
tion of your Local Government ; and I am confident that they 
will receive most careful examination in view of the importance 
of your town as a pilgrim centre. 


7th De- 
eemljer 
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As I have informed those who addressed me to-day at 
Trichinopoly I hope to make a full statement at Madras of the 
policy of my Government as regards railway development and 
new construction-— more particularly aa affecting the north and 
the south of this Presidency. There is no subject to which I 
attach a greater importance ; and I hope you will find grounds- 
for satisfaction in the observations I shall then make. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. I know 
that I shall take a'way most pleasant memories of my brief 
^dsit* 


m Be- JOINT ABBBESS PBESINTED BY THE ItlUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
member AND DISTRICT BOARD, TRICHINOPOLY. 

im 

His Excellency the Viceroy received the addresses^of welcome from the* 
Municipal Council and District Board, Trichinopoly, and replied in the* 
following terms 

GentlemenJ thank you most warmly for your kind wel- 
come. It is indeed a pleasure to me to receive an address of 
greeting from you who represent those responsible for the* 
management of the civic affairs of the headquarters town and 
of the local rural interests of the District, 

I deplore the fact that my numerous engagements have* 
only permitted a brief time for my visit to Trichinopoly. 

Her Excellency particularly regrets not to have been able 
to come here to-day and to see what is being accomplished in 
youx town in connection with maternity and child welfare and 
.the other philanthropic and hygienic schemes to which you have 
made so sympathetic a reference in your address, It is a great 
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encouragement to her to find that she has keen co-adjutors and 
helpers in Trichinopoly in the good work she has in hand ; she 
Tvishes your Baby Week all success and thanks all those who are 
working for its organization. 


You refer to railway extensions; I take a deep interest 
in the progress of railway development ; and at Madras I shall 
make observations in reply to the addresses of the two Chambers 
of Commerce of your Presidency, dealing at some length with 
railway policy and new construction. I shall not anticipate 
these observations to-day ; but I may tell you that my replies 
will contain words of comfort regarding new construction for 
the South as well as the North of Presidency. 

We live in hopes of an easier financial situation ; this in turn 
depends on increase in production and in the unimpeded flow of 
trade and commerce. The efforts of my Government and of 
the Local Governments are unceasingly directed to bring about 
these results ; and I trust they may be crowned with success. 

Your city with its ancient historical associations stands 
second to none in India in antiquarian interest. To the Hindus 
it is still a hallowed place of pilgrimage : and apart from its 
ancient or religious traditions it makes its appeal to all-comers 
as an important town in Southern India, as the centre of the 
life and trade of a busy and productive District and as the 
home of its educational and other public activities. I am 
for all these reasons gratified to have had the opportunity of 
paying even this brief visit to your city. 

I thank you again for your address. It has been a pleasure 
to meet you to-day. 
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ADDRESSES FROM (1) ZEMNDARS OF MADURA DISTRICT (2) 
DISTRICT BOARD, MADURA, (3) MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
MADURA. 


His Excellency the Viceroy received addresses from the Zemindars of 
Madura District, the District Board, Madura, and the Municipal Council 
of Madura, and in reply His Excellency said as follows ; — 


Gentlemen, I thank you most warmly for your kind wel- 
come and for your addresses. The many pre-occupations of 
my high office preclude frequent visits to the Southern Presi- 
dency and on the present occasion impose on me the limitation 
of a very brief stay of a few hours only in this ancient and 
interesting town. It is indeed a source of disappointment 
to me to have so restricted a time to spend in a town and district 
which are second to none in the Presidency in wealth of 
historical associations and in archasologioal and architectural 
treasures. 


My regret is, however, to some extent mitigated by my 
gratification in the opportunity of meeting you to-day. I have 
come in contact in the past with those who represent these parts 
of India in the Imperial Legislature; I have been greatly impress- 
ed by their keenness of intellect and their earnest desire to 
solve the problems arising in the course of the administration. 
It is an additional interest to me to meet to-day those whom 
they represent. I deeply appreciate the loyal sentiments 
which animated you, the Members of the three most prominent 
bodies in the district, the Municipal Councillors of the second 
tity in the Presidency, the leading landholders of Madura and 
those entrusted with the conduct of local affairs in the rural 
tracts, in presenting me with these Addresses. More especially 
I value yoiir presence to-day because I am enabled to congra- 
tulate you jpersonally on the good sense, loyalty and moderation 
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displayed by the great majority of the people of Madura in 
recent times in the face of the agitation that prevailed. I have 
learnt with satisfaction from your Collector that the people of 
this district never lost their balance and remained steadfast 
in their desire to support law and order and preserve the calm 
atmosphere in which their country can develop and progress. 
It is greatly to the credit of you, the leading members of the 
urban and rural communities, that sane counsels prevailed 
and the right angle of view was maintained. 

It must be gratifying to you that the ancient glories of 
Madura have not departed. No district in the Presidency 
has a more continuous and absorbing past history. At all 
periods it occupied a prominent position in the Deccan. Its 
beginnings are lost in the mists of ancient times when the 
Piindyas held it as their Kingdom. You have as your 
heritage assdciations with the great Nayak dynasty in the 
splendid buildings erected under their auspices, which still 
adorn your towns. The Kings of Mysore, the Nawabs of Arcot 
and the Maratha Princes vied to possess your country. These 
events are buried in the past ; but your chief town still holds 
its h“ad high. It is the second city in the Presidency. It is 
justly renowned as an industrial and educational centre. 
Its weaving and dyeing industries have more than a local repu- 
tation ; and from the rice, food-grains, cotton, tobacco and 
coffee grown in its rural tracts, the district ranks high among 
the important agricultural and producing areas in Madras. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. I know 
that I shall take away most pleasant memories of Madura. 
I shall often recall the charm of its ancient temples and 
monuments; and look back with interest on its present 
prosperity and on this meeting to-day with its leading citizens. 
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On arrival of His Excellency the Viceroy at the Council Chamber of 
the Corporation, the President of the Corporation and the Councillors 
accorded him a hearty welcome and presented an address to which His 
Excellency repKed as follows 

Gentlemen, I thank you most warmly for the kind wel* 
come you have extended to Her Excellency and myself on the 
occasion of our first visit to the ancient capital of the oldest 
Presidency. 

My numerous pre-occupations as Viceroy and Governor* 
General and the insistent calls of public duty in other flirec* 
tions have prevented me from paying a visit to Madras before 
now ; but I have long looked forward to the opportunity because 
Madras makes a special appeal to my imagination and offers 
special attractions to me. In the first place Madras holds a 
unique position on account of the interest of its historical 
associations and of its intimate connection with the founda- 
tions of British rule in India. In addition it is the head* 
quarters of the Government of the oldest unit Of the adminis- 
tration and is the chief town and sea-port of Southern India ; 
and finally it is the metropohs of the enlightened and pro- 
gressive people of the Madras Presidency with whose acti* 
vit’es and aspirations I have for some time been familiar, but in 
whose chief town I now find myself for the first time, 

I deeply appreciate your expressions of loyalty to the 
person and throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor. The 
h’gh place you assign to a desire to show capacity for intelli- 
gent interest in public affairs is a proof that you apply the correct 
test to your responsibilities as citizens ; and I congratulate 
your Councillors on the advance in initiative and power and on 
the new opportunities for more extended service which have 
been vouchsafed to your Corporation under the constitution 
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<rl 1919. The franchise now rests on a broad basis ; and 
your capacity for successful administration has been recognised 
by the removal of some of the limits to independent action in 
local affairs which previously existed, I am confident that 
you will make a wise use of ycmr new powers, ever remembering 
your great responsibilities both for the welfare of the residents - 
of Madras itself and for displaying an example of efficiency in 
municipal administration to the numerous visitors from. 
other places to the metropolis of the Presidency; 

I look forward with interest to seeing your public institu- 
tions and hope to gain an insight into those problems in the 
solution of which you are engaged. I sympathise with your, 
financial difficulties. You are not alone in having to grapple 
with stringency of this nature. As a general proposition it is 
true that where a local body has exploited to the full sources' 
of local revenue and taxation and exercised all possible economy, 
it will find a local Government, as far as financial circumstances 
permit, sympathetic towards necessary projects for the pro- 
vision and extension of municipal amenities ; but it must be 
remembered that there is no direct connection between muni- 
cipal works and provincial contributions to the Imperial 
Government and that municipal schemes for water supply and 
drainage works do not primarily concern or affect the pro- 
ceeds of general taxation. In one respect you are fortunate. 
The wide area which the city occupies obviates the consideration 
of expensive schemes for the relief of congestion which present 
so much difficulty in other towns less happily situated. You 
have ample spaces for expansion, for housing the poorer 
classes and for enjoying the fresh air and recreation so vita! 
to the health and well-being of the town dweller. 

Before I close I wish to felicitate your city and the Pre- 
sidency on having tad His Excellency Lord Willingdon as your 
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Governor during so many years. His energy, his wide and 
liberal sympathies, his devotion to his charge and enthusiasm' 
for the interests entrusted to him have been of very great value 
to this Presidency during an anxious period. His breadth of 
outlook, courage and sympathy have been of very great- 
service. He is one of the truest and staunchest friends of 
constitutional reform in India. In all he has done for the 
Presidency, he has had an untiring and most capable co-adju' 
tor in Lady Willingdon, who can never be deterred by the* 
difficulties or onerous character of any task if she is convinced' 
of its benefit or service to those around her. I know when 
they depart from Madras they will leave many friends behindi 
them not only in one but in two Presidencies. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again fo' your” kind address; 
You may be confident in my abiding interest in all that concerns* 
the welfare of your* ancient and important city.. 


.^DRESS PRESENTED BY THE MADRAS ADI DRAVIDA 
MAHAJANA SABHA,^ MADRAS. 

His ExeelTeney the Viceroy in replying to an address of welcome from 
the above mentioned Sabha said r— 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the kind welcome you have- 
extended to Her Excellency and myself. I am particularly 
gratified to have this opportunity of meeting the representatives* 
of the depressed classes of this Presidency. 

I sympathise with the disabilities from which your commu- 
nity has sufiered in the past. Let me assure you that Govern- 
ment fully realises the great importance of your community.. 
The interests of a class which forms the bulk of the labour- 
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ing and agricultural element in the Presidency and have valu- 
able services to the Empire in the war to their credit, are in 
no danger of being overlooked ; all measures for their moral 
and material progress will recave the most careful considera- 
tion and no reasonable steps will be omitted which may advance 
them as a community^ or increase their capabilities as citfeeiis 
of the Empire, 

His Gracious Majesty the King^Emperor in his Hoyal Pro- 
clamation regarding the inauguration of the reformed constitu- 
tion had the interests of not fully developed communities spe- 
cially in mind and laid a special charge on the people anrd their 
representatives to protect tliem. I may recall his gracious 
words — 

In marching towards the goal there will be need 
of perseverance and of mutual forbearance between 
all sections and races of my people in India, I am 
confident that these high qualities will be forthcomings 
I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those whom they represent and 
not to forget the interests of the masses who cannot 
yet be admitted to franchise. I rely on the leaders of 
the people, the ministers of the futurcj to face re- 
spoirsibility and endure to sacrifice much for the 
common interest of the State, remembering that true 
patriotism transcends party and communal bound- 
aries.’’ 

This is the spirit which BSs Gracious Majesty would have 
animate the reforms. The policy of the reformed constitution 
was set in motion to benefit not only the selected classes but 
also the masses. The process of gradual increase of association 
of Indians with the administration has, it is true, a relation to 
individual capacity ; but the goal of self-governing institutions 
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is the extension of equal responsibilities and equal privileges 
to those who are equal in the eyes of the law. 

The disabilities from which you suffer are, as I have shown, 
not fundamentally pohtical. They partafee more of a social 
•nature- Eeligio.us aspects of the case are not my concern ; 
and I have no desire to refer to them or to attempt to judge 
them in any way. None can deny that these social restrictions 
and limitations are a formidable obstacle to unity and pro- 
gress in India. They have also unfortunately repercussions 
beyond India itself. Where outside India Indians advance 
claims for equal political rights and treatment with the peoples 
of the Dominions and Colonies, their critics advance rightly or 
wrongly the argument of the inequahty of treatment in India 
between one class and another. Signs are not wanting that 
these class disabilities lessen the prestige of India as a country 
•in the eyes of Foredgn Nations also. My sympathies are 
strongly opposed to any system which can have the effect of 
holding back or stifling the development of a section of the 
people ; and I look forward to the day when these prejudices 
may vanish. I shall be pleased if before I leave India I could 
see the pendulum swing in this direction. 

His Excellency Lord Willingdon has constantly shown his 
Warm interest in your community. You may rely on him and 
his Government to mitigate or remove as far as circumstances 
will permit the disabilities to which you are exposed. I know 
that measures concerning the official machinery for the safe- 
guarding of your interests and other questions touching the ad- 
vancement of your community are engaging the earnest atten- 
tion of his Government. He has already shown his solicitude 
for your community by the nomination of 5 of your members 
to his Legislative Council. I have noted your observations 
concerning representation and franchise and the classification 
of subjects. No change is possible in these directions pnder 
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existing rules ; but your suggestions will receive consideration 
when the occasion arises. As regards Indianization of the 
services you are at liberty to communicate 3 our views to the 
Eoyal Commission which is now in India and has this question 
under examination. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and wish 
your community all prosperity. 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the Madras 
Landholders’ Association and replied in the following terms i — 

Gentlemen, on behalf of Her Excellency and myself I 
thank you most cordially for your kind welcome and for the 
warm terms in which you have referred to us in your address. 

It is a privilege to me to meet here to-day the representa- 
tives of the leading landholders of the Presidency. I have 
heard with gratification of the sound traditions of loyalty 
and public duty which have always animated you as a body 
in the past and which you ever strive to maintain; and 
these characteristics are right and fitting in view of the promi- 
nent position you occupy in the Presidency. The Govern- 
ment has always recognized the great importance of tie 
agricultural classes, in which I include not only the great 
landlords but all those engaged and employed in agricultural 
pursuits, and of their services to the country in the past. In 
no part of India does the study of agriculture offer a more inter- 
esting field than in Madras. The fortunes of the countryside 
in other Provinces are, generally speaking, bound up in a single 
crop. The Punjab has its vast wheatfields ; jute is the great 
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{jommercial product of Bengal Bombay is justly famed for 
its cotton crop, Burma for its rice and Assam for its tea ; 
but agricultural produce is ricHy varied and diversified in 
Madras. Tea, cofiee and rubber flourish in its bilk The 
West Coast exports its spices and cocoanuts, while the table- 
lands and the plains of East Coast yield their rich stores of 
oilseeds and cotton. On the increased outturn of this wide 
range of produce and on the perfection of the facilities and 
communications for marketing these products the future pros- 
perity of your province depends; and in this enhanced 
prosperity not only one class, but the preponderating majority 
of the people of the Southern Presidency will have their share. 
As the enlightened leaders of the agricultural community 
and as the natural repre$entatives of agricultural interests, 
I am sure that you are alive to the great responsibility which 
rests on you to move tegother in the furtherance of all schemes 
for the benefit of this industry and of the communities it 
supports. I am confident that you will use every effort to 
advance the interest not only of the landholding classes but 
of the masses engaged in agricultural pursuits. You on your 
part may rely on the Government, which is fully alive to the 
importance of those interests, to pay the closest regard to all 
measures affecting them. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. I am 
i^ratified to have met you to*day. 


8th Be- ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE CATHOLIC INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

ember OF SOUTHERN INDIA, MADRAS. 

1023 , 

In reply to the address of welcome from the above mentioned Asso- 
ciation His Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind address of welcome 
and I deeply appreciate your loyal sentiments. 
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I am glad to have this opportunity of meeting the members 
of your community. Not only has this Presidency the dis- 
tinction of containing a larger Christian population than any 
other Presidency or Province in India, but it has also the most 
ancient traditions of association with the Christian faith. Ta 
those who are interested in the introduction and spread of Chris- 
tian tenets into India, the chapters of history which deal with 
the legendary visit of St. Thomas, the work of St. Francis 
Xavier in Tinnevelly and other places in Madras and of Eobert 
de Nobili in Madura are landmarks of no common interest. 

The sound angle of view from which you envisage the Reform- 
ed Constitution is to be commended ; you have set before you 
a vista of gradual but consolidated progress towards a certain 
end of political development ; and your desire to participate 
in its attainment with confidence and enthusiasm, in a spirit 
of loyalty and respect for law and order, show’s the most com- 
plete understanding of the hopes and aims which His Majesty’s 
Government had in view in granting this enlarged scope of re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to the Indian people. 

I have noted your desire for wider representation in the 
Legislative Council of Madras when the franchise is revised. 
It is, as you are aware, unhkely that any steps will be taken 
which involve a general revision of the franchise before the time 
arrives for general re-examination. There can be no doubt 
that the franchise, once settled, cannot be constantly revised 
with each variation of population revealed by succeeding Census- 
Reports or by subsequent changes in estimation of the impor- 
tance of communities. The sympathy of the Government 
of Madras and of the Government of India with your com- 
munity and their recognition of your capacity has already been 
shown by your receiving 6 instead of the 3 seats recommended 
by the Franchise Committee ; and you may be confident at the 
next reconsideration of the franchise that your claims will be 
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scrutinized with similar care. You ask that in nominations to 
the Legislative Assembly two members, one from the Catholic 
and one from the Protestant community, may be nominated 
from among the Christians of this Presidency. I am afraid! 
I cannot promise to grant this request. In the first place there 
are only 14 nominations at the disposal of the Governor-General 
for the whole of India ; and following previous precedents, not 
more than 2 of these can ordinarily be made from this Presi- 
dency. In making these nominations from Madras, other 
communities have also to be considered ; and you will recollect 
that in the report of the Southborough Committee the Christian 
Associations, both Catholic and Protestant, agreed that the 
members of these two communities should be considered as a 
siagle electorate. In the circumstances it can hardly be expect- 
ed that it will be possible for the Governor-General to make 
one Catholic and one Protestant nomination to the Assembly, 

You have made observations regarding the selection of the 
members of your community for the higher grades of the Services. 
I sympathise with your aspirations ; the question has been 
very fully discussed : and the policy of Government, as announc- 
ed in Legislative Assembly, provides that the Central Govern- 
ment in making new recruitment for the services under its con- 
trol will take steps to secure that the services are not unduly 
over- weighted with representatives of any one community and 
that as far as possible the claims of all Provinces and communi- 
ties are considered. This policy my Government have 
undertaken to carry out ; it embodies a fair working principle ; 
and it will not be possible to do more than this. 

I have noted your representations regarding certain diffi- 
culties relating to 'Christian marriages. The question to 
which you refer was, I believe, one of the earliest practical 
problems with which the Primitive Christian Church had to 
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deal and also formed the subject of much controversy during 
the Middle Ages, I am not clear as to the precise amendment 
of Act XXI of 1866 which you seek ; but if your Association 
wishes to secure an examination of your proposals, any prac- 
tical suggestions you put forward will be most carefully con- 
sidered by my Government ; and if it is established that suffi- 
cient case for amendment has been made out and that the 
suggestions can properly be made the subject of an official bill, 
the requisite action will be taken. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and wish 
your community prosperity. 


ADDRESS OF THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, MADRAS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the Indian 
Christian Association, Madras, and in reply His ExceUenny said ; — 

Gentlemen, I am gratified to have had this opportunity of 
meeting you and thank you cordially for your address and the 
kind welcome you have ext^ded to me. 

You have spoken with justifiable pride of the present posi- 
tion and the progress achieved by the Christian Community in 
this Presidency, The steps’ which have been taken by you to 
spread education among your people, to join in the defence of 
your country and to fit yom^elves for an intelligent participa- 
tion in public affairs are greatly to your credit. It is by the 
earnest pursuit of these ideals and standards of attainment 
that even small communities are enabled to take a leading place 
in the life of a commonwealth. I deeply appreciate your re- 
ferences to the reform scheme, your desire to participate actively 
in its success and your satisfaction in the achievements already 

secured ia its working. Prom your remarks it is evident that 
M14PSV 
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public opinion in your cammunity is travelling along the right 
lines. Your eyes are fixed on the road along which India is 
inarching ; you will, I know, relax no effort to remove obstacles' 
in her journey to her goal. 

I have noted with attention your observations regarding 
communal representation. Let me assure you that the appre- 
hensions you envisage have been the subject of my careful study. 
Questions of the position of minorities and of scope for the ex- 
pression of opinions and viewa of separate communities are 
among the most difficult problems connected with representa- 
tive institutions. Care has been taken, as you remark, to 
safeguard special interests under the reformed constitution ; 
and you may be confident that due regard will be paid to the 
importance of this question to the communities involved^ 
whenever changes in the constitution are under examination. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. It has been 
a pleasure to meet the representatives of your Association. 


8tli De. ADDRESS PRESENTED BY ANJUMAN MUEIDE AHLE ISLAM 
cemter AND MUHAMMADAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

1923. SOUTHERN INDIA, MADRAS. 

In reply to the address of the above-mentioned Association Hi® 
Excellency the Viceroy said ;~ 

Gentlemen, on behalf of Her Excellency and myself I 
thank you for your kind words of welcome. It is a great 
interest to me to have this opportunity of meeting the mem- 
bers of two Associations representing the Muhammadans of the 
Madras Presidency. I deeply appreciate your grateful refer- 
ences to my efforts and the efforts of my Government in con- 
Wctica .with the peace now happily concluded with Turkey. 
Throughout the long and difficult negotiations I regarded 
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it as my duty to keep His Majesty’s Government constantly 
informed of the feelings of Indian Muslims on this subject ; 
and I never faltered in my confidence that in spite of the 
difficulties of the issues and the complexities of the interests 
involved a settlement would be arrived at in the end by His 
Majesty’s Government which would commend itself to Indian 
Muhammadan sentiment ; in my efiorts none gave me more 
undeviating encouragement and support than His Excel- 
lency Lord Willingdon. I take this opportunity of thanking 
the loyal Muslims of this Presidency for the firm and patient 
trust which they reposed in my Government while the discus- 
sions were proceeding and I associate myself with them in their 
satisfaction on their conclusion. May these events draw the 
ties which bind the Muslim population of India to my Govern- 
ment and to the British Empire still closer in the bond of 
mutual esteem. 

I have been greatly interested to hear of the activities of your 
Associations in the cause of Muslim education It is only 
by advancement in this direction in modern times that a com- 
munity can hope to preserve its importance and influence. 
Your efforts to foster higher education among your young men 
and to give the boys of poorer classes a sound primary education 
with a vocational training to enable them to earn a living do 
you infinite credit and are worthy of the fullest support from 
your community. I trust that as time goes on more and more 
leading Muhammadans of this Presidency will take an active 
part in practical help to these laudable objects. I am grati- 
fied to hear of the assistance which the Government of Madras 
has been able to give to these schemes and of the valuable 
support you have received from the personal interest of His 
Excellency the Governor, 

As regards the share of your community in administra- 
tive and ministerial posts I understand that the adequate 
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representation of different communities in the provincial ser- 
vices has formed the subject of a careful enquiry by the Govern- 
ment of Madras. The extent of your present representation 
as borne out by the results of that examination is satisfactory 
for members of your community hold over 5 per cent of the toal 
number of the gazetted and nan-gazetted appointments under 
the Government 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. I know 
that we shall take away most pleasant memories from Madras. 


8th DcADDBESS PRESENTED BY THE UNITED PLANTERS^ ASSOCIA- 
^iember TION> MADRAS- 

1923. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the United 
Planters’ Association, Madras and replied as follows i — 

Gentlemen, I deeply appreciate the feelings of loyalty 
which have prompted the Members- of your Association to 
come to welcome me in Madras and to present me with an 
Address. Let me assure you that I greatly value this oppor- 
tunity of meeting those engaged in the important planting 
industry. I have heard with admiration of their splendid 
record of service during the Great War. It is my regret that 
the time at my disposal will not permit me to pay a visit to those 
tracts where your estates lie and to see you in your home lands, 
directing the operations of your industry. I fully realize many 
of the difficulties which confront you and the vicissitudes 
to which changes in markets and other conditions from time to 
time expose you. The importance of increased production to 
India cannot be overestimated ; and I look to the day when 
the clouds of stringency may pass from the financial horizon 
and when we may be enabled to carry forward and expand 
research and cognate lines of assistance in connection with 
coffee, tea, rubber and other products with which you are 
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concerned and in which India as a producing and exporting 
country is vitally interested. The Madras Government, assisted 
by the Coorg administration and the Indian States of Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin has, I am glad to note, been able to 
effect some substantial progress in agricultural research from 
which the industry has benefited, more particularly in the direc- 
tion of soil renovation and selection and isolation of improved 
Strains of coffee seed ; but much still remains to be done. Many 
problems of cultivation and soil composition, of improvement 
of outturns and standardization of produce, of marketing and 
of prevention and cure of disease await fuller investigation ; 
and on their solution depends not only the weffare of your com- 
munity, but the increased prosperity of large areas in Southern 
India. Let me assure you of the very lively interest I take 
in these questions and of the sympathy which efforts for the 
encouragement of production will always command from me. 
There is no subject to which I attach a greater importance ; 
and it is my earnest desire to see a material advance in India 
in this direction for which her climate, rainfall and soil parti- 
cularly adapt her. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your Address and wish 
you all prosperity. 


ADDRESSES PRESENTED BY THE MADRAS CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE AND THE SOUTHERN INDIA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, MADRAS. 

In replying to the addresses of the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and the Southern India Chamber of Commerce His Excellency the Vice- 
roy said : — 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your warm welcome and 
’ am glad to have this opportunity of meeting the members of 
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the Chambers of Commerce of Madras and Southern India. 
I am making a joint reply to your addresses because in the 
first place they deal with a similar subject and moreover they 
both give prominence to the provincial contribution to the 
Central Government which you would wish to sec reduced and 
in which I also would welcome a change if conditions would 
permit and if it would mean increased prosperity, a greater 
expansion of production and a steadier flow of trade and Com- 
merce in India. 

In another direction also there is a pleasing similarity 
between your two addresses. You look forward to a time (may 
It not unduly tarry in its coming !) when trade will improve ; 
I fully share your faiths and my Government is acting on the 
same optimistic conviction. Before the war^ India occupied 
the proud position of standing seventh in importance among 
the trading countries of the world. Outside Europe she had 
no rival but America. In the near future foreign trade may 
again be a redoubtable competitor ; and the development of 
sub-tropical tracts in Africa and elsewhere may threaten 
India’s markets in commodities Trhich were her speciality. 
Nevertheless India possesses such geographical and natural 
advantages that I am convinced that with proper foresight 
and due diligence she should be able not only to maintain 
but to improve her relative position. Among the essential 
provisions to secure this result I class increase in productivity 
and development of facilities for transport. 

I have the impression that the minds of the public are 
largely still centered on the dislocations of the war and its 
aftermath. It is not sufficiently realised that Government 
is travelling away from those conditions and leaving them 
in the wake. The Local and Central Governments have already 
begun to revert to the old practice, so beneficial to India 
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in pre-war days, of capital expenditure for productive pur- 
poses. Different parts of India have different schemes. In 
Madras you place in the forefront of your economic needs the 
development and construction of railways. We all know what 
the war left behind. There were not only heavy arreais 
of repairs and replacements, but there was arrested develop- 
ment. Normal schemes for extension and improvement had 
to be kept in abeyance. It takes time to recover from such 
conditions. Much progress has already been made ; and there 
are indications that before long the capacity of most of the rail- 
ways will have definitely improved. It is not perhaps realized 
that last year the figure of net ton miles for railways all over 
India was 20 per cent, higher than in 1913-14. I am 
confident that the ability of the railways to carry more goods and 
carry them further will now become increasingly evident with 
each year. For the welfare of India no factor is, in my opinion,, 
of greater importance. Money has been liberally provided 
for capital expenditure where money can be spent to give quick 
and profitable returns. I wish to get ahead wdth all neces- 
sary works of rehabilitation and improvement. 

Already it has become possible to consider the construc- 
tion of new lines, of which you assure me your province stands 
in such need. Y ou may be gratified to know that the first three 
proposals of which my Government has approved all relate to 
your Presidency. Work should be commenced very shortly 
on the Villupuram Trichinopoly Chord, one of the projects to 
which you draw special attention. 

My Government has always recognized that a wide diffusion 
of economic interests is characteristic of Madras. You have 
a long expanse of sea board studded with small ports. You 
value cross country communications ; and several of those 
*^e are now prepared to provide. It must how'ever bo borne 
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in mind that the Central Government cannot in the discharge 
of its responsibilities merely have regard to local predilections 
in favour of constructing new lines . Rates of interest on Govern- 
ment loans are high ; and any project of this nature must 
be remunerative. Subject to the latter condition I trust that 
in new construction we may shortly be able to exchange the 
pace of the tortoise for that of the hare ; and we are making 
the start in your Presidency. 

There may be cases, as you know, where the local advantages 
of a line appear to a Local Government to outweigh the ruth- 
less logic of remunerative shortcomings. Nevertheless we 
realise that there may be special considerations affecting 
special cases of this character which should and will receive 
close attention ; we have at present under discussion with 
the Local Governments proposals designed to bring together 
these two somewhat conflicting interests. 

Closely allied to railways are ports and harbours. You take 
a justifiable pride in the improvements constantly effected in 
the Madras harbour ; and I congratulate you on its increasing 
fitness to cope with the needs of modern commerce. I am 
gratified that an agreement has been reached whereby the 
Government of Madras will be able to assist in the develop- 
ment of the harbour in Cochin and at the same time to help in 
a similar object in Tuticorin. I am well aware that His Excel- 
lency the Governor has always taken deep interest in these pro- 
jects and should they be successfully executed they should 
greatly foster trade and commerce in Southern India. Viza- 
gapatam is. regarded as possessing great potentialities. Its 
future however depends to a large extent on the prospects of 
the Eaipu-Vizianagram line which require re-examination in 
the light of more recent data. This scrutiny is now in hand ; 
and it will soon be possible finally to decide as regards both the 
line and the* harbour. 



Address j^rmnted by the National Home Eule League^ Madras* 

Gentlemen, the interest of my subject has carried me 
beyond customary limits of a reply to an address . I know past 
difficulties of transport have been vexatious, but I believe that 
a new life has begun to pulsate in railway enterprise. The 
machinery of administration has been thoroughly overhauled 
and greater efficiency has been secured. Arrears are being over- 
taken ; new projects are being put in hand and examined. 
The first steps in new construction are taking place in the north 
and south of your Presidency ; and it is your Presidency which 
should glean the first sheaves of the new trade prosperity they 
bring. 

I regard the development of railways as of prime importance 
in the industrial progress of India and you may confidently rely 
upon my determination and that of my Government to advance 
railway construction whereyer and whenever it is practicable. 

Let me assure you that every avenue of advancement in 
railway transport will be fully explored. 

I thank you again for your addresses. I have Valued this 
opportunity of meeting you. 


ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE) NATIONAL HOME RIIXE LEAGUE, lOth De^ 
MADRAS. 

1 ^ 23 , 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the National 
Heme Rule League, Madras, which was read by Dr, Annie Besant and in 
reply His Excellency said 

Dt Besant and Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind 
address of welcome. Let me express my appreciation of thd 
cordial and loyal terms in which your greetings are couched* 

M14PSV 
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I observe that you have alluded to the desire oi India to advance 
towards a higher political status. In pursuing the aim of re- 
sponsible Government inlndfa^His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of India invite and must tely on that powerful 
body of enlightened and progressive Indian opinion which seei^ 
in the constitutional method of advance both the only practic- 
able and also the most expeditions means of attainment of that 
goal. I have noted with satisfaction that substantial progress 
has already been made on these lines. As your League points 
out, practical proof has been given of the earnest desire of the* 
Government of India to seek and apply remedies where griev- 
ances exist and to create an atmosphere where constitutional 
activities can grow and fructify. I have been gratified to mark 
that the Legislatures in India on their part have not been slow 
to avail themselves of the new powers with which they are in- 
vested with results clearly manifested not only in legislation, 
but also in policy and administration. With this experience 
behind them all those, who are united in the ideals to be pursued 
and agree in views as to best and speediest method of their 
realization, can look to the future in strong hope and con- 
fidence. 

You make special reference to the Secretary of State. I do 
not understand your description of his position as autocratic, 
for he is a Minister of His Majesty ^s Government responsible to 
the British Parliament. As regards Lord Peel I wish to express 
my obligation to him for his unremitting efforts thoroughly to 
Understand and weigh Indian opinion in all questions and for his 
unvarying desire to further the best interests of India in every 
way. The many occasions on which India has had cause for 
gratitude to Lord Peel are perhaps better known to me than to 
the public at large. In particular I draw attention to the great 
goodwill and sympathy to India manifested by Lord Peel in his 
«ridxe^ at the Imperial Conference. His advocacy contributed 
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most notably to the creation of the favourable atmosphere 
during the Kenya discussions and paved the way for the cordial 
reception of the observations of the Indian delegates, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar and SirTej Bahadur Sapru. 
India is deeply indebted to the two latter for their eon\dncing 
presentation of her case in the Conference, and in addition to his 
powerful exposition of India’s claims in the formal discussions. 
SirTej Bahadur Sapru deserves the highest commendation for 
his patient and untiring efforts in informal interviews and 
oonversation with the representatives of the Dominions and 
Colonies on India’s behalf. 

With your® League, I rejoice in the attainment of peace in 
the Near East and join in the hope expressed by His Majesty 
in his prorogation speech that the Treaty will herald an era of 
political and commercial prosperity for Turkey and the coun- 
tries which are renewing friendly relations with her.” 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEHOITS SPEECH AT THE DINNEB 

GIVEN BY THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

The European Association, Calcutta, entertained His Excellency 
the Viceroy and proposed his health and in reply to the toast the Viceroy 
said : — 

Mr. Carr, Your Excellency and Gentlemen,. I thank you very 
warmly for the kind manner in which you have drunk my health, 
let me assure you, gentlemen, that it is a pleasure to me to find 
myself once more in Calcutta and that I am more than pleased 
to be a second time the guest of the European Ass )ciation to 
whose efiorts in the cause of India I made reference last year, 
I earnestly hope that in these days there will be no relaxation 
in the activities, of this Association and that the European 
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community will give to it ever increasing support in order that 
it may express with full authority their views upon the public 
affairs of India* 

Mt 

I am very grateful to you for your observations regarding 
myself as Viceroy. They are a great encouragement to me in 
my difficult and responsible task. I have seen the rumours, 
you mention, chronicled at various times and from diverse 
sources ; I know nothing of them or their cause or origin. I 
pay no regard to them and after this expression of my views 
you will doubtless treat them in similar fashion. 

The year, which has passed since I last had the pleasure 
of meeting you all, has been fuU of events of unusual interest 
both to the Empire and to India. The peace negotiations 
with Turkey have come to a solution. Their conclusion has 
brought a sense of relief to the East and to the Moslems of 
India in particular. The reparation question and the situa- 
tion in Germany have been the cause of unceasing anxiety 
and the problems of peace in Europe have been as difficult 
as those of the war. Trade and economic conditions are re- 
covering slowly if at all. There has been much unemployment 
in the British Isles. Two Imperial Conferences of the great- 
est importance to the Empire and to India have been held. 

A general election has taken place at home. His Majesty’s 
Government and the Dominion Governments are straining 
every effort, and exploring every expedient to solve the diffi- 
cult questions which the war has left in its wake. The Empire 
with that determination, which helped to win the war, is get- 
ting to grips with the no less momentous task of making a 
success of the peace. 

India also during the period has had experiences, not per- 
haps oi such general moment, but nevertheless of very great 
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importance to us in India. Tlie life of the first Legislative 
Assembly came to a close witb the Session of last July, That 
Session and the Meetings of the preceding spring were of unusual 
interest. I need not recapitulate the more important events. 
The passing of the so-called racial distinction legislation was, 
I know, of special interest to your Association. Last year our 
financial position caused us the greatest anxiety. We took the 
most drastic steps to reduce expenditure ably assisted by a 
Committee presided over by one of Calcutta’s business leviathans 
and containing Calcutta business men without whose help we 
could never have attained success ; and the results of our action 
will be efficacious and beneficial not only as regards the Budget 
on which we are working but in the future also. In order, 
however, to show a balanced banker’s book I was obliged to 
act in accordance with the responsibilities with which I have 
been entrusted as Governor-General ; and I had no alternative 
except to use my special powers to certify an increase in the salt 
tax at a rate necessary for achieving financial stability ; the echoes 
of the opposition aroused by my action have not yet completely 
died away. I have explained my position publicly ; and there 
is no necessity for further controversy as far as I am concerned ; 
but I wish to repeat that the months which have since passed 
have only served to convince me that the financial situation* 
fully justified my action, that its beneficial effect on the credit 
o£ India is undoubted and that the objections urged on economic 
grounds have been proved to have had no real foundation. 

Two Imperial Conferences of great importance have taken 
place. I need not dwell here on their results. To one aspect 
of these Conferences, however, I may draw attention. I think 
the discussions must have laid once for all two of those ghosts 
which are sometimes paraded in India before us as bogeys with 
clashing chains. In the first place the Conferences gave pro- 
minence to a subject, to which I often allude, the great place 
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awaiting India in the Empire. There are those who would 
have us believe that His Majesty’s Government and the 
Dominions in Imperial affairs sit like the Gods apart on fields 
of Amaranth and Moly careless of mankind, that is of mankind 
represented by India, I cannot imagine that after the 
Imperial Conference recently held this contention can ever be 
put forward again. For in both Conferences India and her 
affairs not only appeared on the programme but actually 
formed a piece de'resistanae at the entertainment ; and on several 
days of the meetings India was the only subject of discussion, 
all attention being centred on her problems and her point of 
view. The further point I have in mind is the angle of view which 
regards Indian affairs as exclusively dominated and controlled 
by an unsympathetic and indifferent Secretary of State who is 
domiciled in a hostile country known as Whitehall. Indeed in 
a public address recently presented to me I was described as 
standing between an angry India and an autocratic Secretary 
of State. We are deeply indebted to His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, our Indian delegates, 
for their unceasing efforts and most eloquent advocacy of 
India’s cause in the Kenya discussions ; but all will admit their 
presentation of our case was immeasurably assisted and fur- 
thered by Lord Peel’s great speech. I am assured by many of 
my Indian friends that no Indian could have put India’s point 
of view in a more cogent, a more s3Tnpathetic or a more forceful 
manner than was done by Lord Peel 

Last year we spoke of the services in India. Questions of 
recruitm^t, of Indianisation and of provincialisation were in 
our minds. We recognised that there had been some change in 
the form of the driving power of our administrative machinery ; 
this m^t produce in its turn some effect on the delicate in- 
fifecBmente by which the Government achieves its technical pro- 
cesses : and taat if the latter were to suffer, the welfare of 
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would be affected, with, repercussions on the opinion which 
might be entertained of the material value to India of the 
reforms. 

Mr. Carr has again spoken of the solicitude of yotii Associa- 
tion for the services and for the recruitment of the best material 
in the interest of the efficient running of the administrative 
machine and the future of India. I welcomed the assurance 
he gave last year on behalf of your Association that you viewed 
progress in Indianisation with full sympathy always provided 
the standard of Government in this country was maintained. 
The difficulties which have been felt by the members of the 
services and the wider question of the composition, of the 
method of recruitment and conditions of employment of the ser- 
vices for the future in the administration under the reformed 
constitution are now being examined by the Eoyal Commis- 
sion ; and for this reason I refrain from further comment. The 
solution of these problems is of vital importance to India and to 
the working of the reforms : I know that the Members of your 
Association will ponder over these questions in the best interests 
of India and give to Lord Lee’s Commission the benefit of your 
considered opinion. 

Let us turn for a moment to our internal politics. The 
present time is one of special interest. The life of the first 
Legislative Assembly has come to an end, and the Members of 
a new Assembly and of new Legislative Councils in the Pro- 
vinces are about to enter on their course. A few months ago 
I summed up the progress that had been made by their prede- 
cessors. They left a record of solid achievement behind them. 
They pressed forward the plough of the pioneers over new fields 
and in the furrows behind they left the seeds germinating of a 
crop for posterity to reap. Many of them, I am glad to say^ 
will return and will assist the newly elected legislative bodies 
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witi their store of garnered experience and sobriety of ]udg- 
ment; but these new Councils will also contain many of 
those who once h^ld aloof from our constitutional bodies. 
Some of these have been in the past connected with ideas of 
progress which are contrary to accepted ideals and which my 
Government considered injurious to India’s welfare. Never- 
theless now that they enter the fold of our Legislators, I trust 
that their close association and better acquaintance with the work 
of administration wiU eventually result in increased sobriety of 
judgment and in greater regard fox more peaceful but surer 
methods of progress. Former traditions may at first have their 
influence ; but I hope that as experience matures these will be 
left outside the doors of the Council Chamber, and that a truer 
patriotism may shine forth in the service of India in this period 
of her opportunity and her test. 

I trust I may not be mistaken in the hopes I have expressed 
that the differences of opinion between them and my Govern- 
ment may be solved by mutual goodwill and desire for the 
welfare of India, 

Let me return to the subject of partriotism. Where India 
is concerned I am sure that we aU are, according to our abilities 
and in our convictions, true patriots. Your Association has as its 
catchword a desire to foster relations of cordiality and co- 
operation with Indians working constructively for India’s good 
It is as regards the pace of progress and the method of serving 
India that some differ from others. Some would convey the 
coach, to return to Mr. Carr’s metaphor of last year, to its des- 
tination, having in view the difiSculties and dangeas of the road, 
at a safe pace behind well-trained horses. They would not 
Overstrain their cattle ; they would run no risk of shipping them 
6n to a standstill or to a fall, or of overturning the coach upon 
the road. Others however would harness to it untrained 
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race horses and send them forth on their long journey with 
a loose rein at the pace of a five furlong raoe. There can be no 
question as to which method will bring India in safety to the 
end of her journey. Haste and impatience do not make for 
real political progress. Take the history of the franchise, of the 
great annals of the progress of democracy and liberties in 
England. Advance came by stages and those who reared 
the edifice consolidated their work as they built. 

In these days no doubt there is greater rapidity of progress 
in the world. The pulse of the self-expression of a nation beats 
more quickly. There are now more widely spread desires and 
more universal aspirations to take part in the work of Govern- 
ment and to influence its activities. I should be the last to 
ignore such changes. Stirrings of this nature in the minds of 
the people evoke my sympathy. Nevertheless the essential 
truth of the statement of principle I have made regarding poli- 
tical progress remains unchanged. The sincerity of the desire 
to advance is not in itself or by itself a safeguard against the 
Very real pitfalls of rash action, 

India has in the last few years made remarkable progress 
and the policy of His Majesty’s Government, however consti- 
tuted, has been declared in unmistakable terms. 

Let us however beware of undue precipitancy which may 
retard but will not hasten the advent to the desired goal. 
Bather let those who would serve India, Hindus, Mohammadans 
and Europeans, the classes and the masses march together as 
one progressive army in well ordered array with patriots and 
statesmen in the forefront to lead her to the conservation of her 
high aims and aspirations and to the contentment and hap** 
piness of her peoples. 

M14PSV 
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HIS EXCELLEITCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH TO THE BENGAL 
CHAMBER OF COmiERCE, CALCUTTA. 

His Excell^cy the Viceroy lunched with the members of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce on the 18th December and in reply to the address 
presented by the Chamber His Excellency delivered the following 
speech : — 

Gmilemen.—l thank you for the very cordial greetings 
you have extended to me and for your kind references to Her 
Excellency. As Mr. Carey with true intuition has observed 
both Her Excellency and I eagerly look forward to our annual 
visits to Calcutta, Let me assure you that not only do we 
enjoy Calcutta while we are here, but we also often keep 
Calcutta in mind after our departure. The opportunities 
we have of meeting representatives of Calcutta, when they 
come to the headquarters of the Government of India to 
serve in the Legislatures or to help administration in 
Committees, constantly bring "^jack pleasant recollections 
of our past visits to Calcutta to us and set our thoughts tra- 
velling forward towards our next visit. 

Quite apart from the material amenities of Calcutta, which 
I must confess offer no inconsiderable attraction and on which 
it would not be right for me to dwell unduly, the great charm 
and interest of Calcutta for me is the opportunity of living for 
a time in another atmosphere and of meeting and conversing 
with those who contemplate India’s future development, 
political and material, from the angle of view of men engaged 
in the broader stream of commercial activity and in constant 
touch with its fountain source at the Capital of the Empire 
on the other side of the world. 

The hospitality extended to me by the representatives 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce to-day gives me an 
opportunity of this character which I greatly value and without 
which my visit to Calcutta would have been inccmplete. 
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If these meetings are treasured by me, I can assure you 
that they are no less prized by the Members of my Goyeru- 
ment; and when the work of the administration permits 
of their absence, they take every opportunity of visiting com- 
mercial centres and of deriving advantage from intercourse 
with the leading minds of the commercial world. I am gratified 
that three of the Members of my Council were able to be present 
recently at the meetings of the Associated Chambers. I 
know they gleaned valuable information from their conver- 
sations in Bombay ; and I trust that the Members of the 
Associated Chambers also took away some benefit in return. 

I think it may have been of interest to the latter to have had 
insight into the schemes my Government have under examina- 
tion; and statements such as that of Sir Basil Blackett, 
showing the very wide line of country he has selected for 
exploration in the domain of finance, help to bring others into 
touch with the questions exercising the minds of the adminis- 
tration and to promote a feeling of confidence that the outlook 
of Government is sufidciently comprehensive. 

You have referred to enactments which I may class together 
as labour legislation. I am conscious of the great assistance 
we have received from Calcutta business men in making an 
advance with this kind of legislation ; an advance was needed : 
for the conditions under which labour worked in India were 
admittedly to the discredit of a country now endowed with 
representative institutions. The International Labour Orga- 
nization at Geneva has alluded in most appreciative terms to 
the sincerity of India in the matter of labour legislation as 
shown by the practical steps taken by her to carry into effect 
each draft convention she ratifies. Nevertheless, as you j ustly 
observe, in view of the special character of Indian labour and 
the ancient traditions behind the systems now in use progress 
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must be achieved gradually. Sympathy, patience and un- 
derstanding mu&t attend the introduction of each reform. Let 
me assure you that my Government realise these limitations- 
to the full ; and mindful of the antipathy of old bottles to the 
sudden inflow of new vintages will proceed with such change' 
after due deliberation and after discussion, where necessary, 
with those best qualified to assist with advice as- for instance 
the Members of your Chamber. 

The Tariff Board has been at work in Calcutta, As their 
enquiry is still in progress, it would not be right for me to state- 
any views at present : I only refer to their work to express the 
hope that all important commercial bodies in Calcutta will con- 
tinue fo afford them any information and assistance they may" 
seek in this difficult enquiry of a most technical nature. 

You will naturally expect me to refer to- the important 
Conference recently concluded. I allude to the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference on which your Chamber cannot fail to be 
specially interested. Before I refer to the Conference itself, 
let me first express my warm appreciation of the efforts of the 
delegates representing India. Circumstances rendered their 
task specially difficult : but in spite of those difficulties they 
were successful in making a notable contribution on behalf of 
India to the proceedings of the Conference. The main part 
of the work of representing India fell upon Mr. Innes, who> 
is to be most warmly congratulated on the great industry. 

This was the first Imperial Conference specially assembled 
to deal exclusively with the subject of economic condition 
affecting the Empire. Its composition was of a most authori- 
tative and representative character. I need not dilate to- 
you on the conditions preceding its meetings on trade depres- 
sion, on the economic interrelation of one country to another, 
aud on the disastrous effect produced in the world by the 
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economic collapse of Central Europe ; for it has affected India, 
as well as England and the Dominions, severely ; and you are 
familiar with the conditions of widespread unemployment 
of an unparalleled nature in England consequent on the loss of 
markets. These conditions caused His Majesty’s Government 
acute anxiety. Hopes were however entertained that pending 
the slow rehabilitation of Europe, some remedy might be found 
in increase in trading among themselves by the different 
countries of the Empire. It was therefore determined to 
explore to the full the resources of the Empire and the con- 
ditions necessary for the wider development of trade within 
the Empire. 

In the forefront of these discussions arose the question of 
Imperial preference. In regard to this question India occupied 
a widely different position from that of the Dominions. The 
delegates of the latter could rely on the support of those whom 
they represented for the principles- they advocated. The issue 
of Imperial preference, however, has not as yet been discussed 
in the Indian Legislature and in consequence as you are aware, 
our representatives in accordance with the views of my Govern- 
ment did not commit themselves to the principle of Imperial 
preference. You will realize that in the circumstances this 
was the proper course. 

When the time comes to consider the question in the Indian 
Legislature the implications of the policy, now perhaps not 
8ufiB.ciently widely understood will have become more familiar. 
Public opinion in India has yet to explore the question before 
there can be a basis to arrive at a considered judgment upon 
it. 


As far as India is concerned there is no reciprocity of 
preference at present. By the preference given by the British 
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Government to Indian coffee, tea and tobacco India receives 
a sum, estimated to amount to nearly 2 million pounds, and 
three times as great as the value received by any other country 
in the Empire. India gives no preference in return. She is 
the only country in the Empire which does not respond to 
preference. These are benefits to India capable of easy 
and immediate comprehension. Other benefits are claimed 
for the system which demand and deserve close study. There 
are also political and other aspects, as well as economic, for 
consideration : I need not deal with these at present. 

The value of the results of the Conference as regards com- 
mercial conditions and resources will be better appreciated 
when the full official report is issued. It will not be possible 
for me to dwell on all the recommendations ; but the proceed- 
ings of the Committees on inter-imperial Exchange and on the 
taxation of shipping, the discussions regarding bills of lading 
and arbitration awards and regarding Imperial communications 
— more especially regarding a bi-w^eeldy service by airship 
to and from India carrying mails and passengem and accomplish- 
ing the journey in 4|- days — are of special interest to India. The 
scheme for co-operation in the devlopment of Imperial resources 
is of great importance. His Majesty’s Government have 
offered, subject to ratification by Parliament, to contribute 
up to a maximum of | of the interest for 5 years to that 
portion of an approved development schemes of public utility 
w'hich results in expenditure in England. This offer, if rati- 
fied, will deserve the most careful consideration by all those 
who are interested in productive development. Besides the 
immediate material advantages to be expected, let me draw 
attention to another aspect of the Conference of more indirect 
but none less to my mind of most decided benefit to India. Our 
representatives met almost daily, both inside and outside 
the Conference Chamber, the representatives of the Dominions 
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and His Majesty’s Ministers. Notliing but good can result 
from such intercourse. No small portion of the misunderstand- 
ings between countries arises from a mutual failure to appreciate 
the problems that beset each country and the special conditions 
for which each country has to provide. I have no doubt that 
these meetings have borne fruit in a more general comprehen- 
sion of the importance of India to England and the Empire. 
A more generous view has, I am confident, sprung into existence 
both in England and the Dominions regarding the special pro- 
blems afiecting India. At the same time our delegates can 
communicate to us the atmosphere of the difficult problems 
which His Majesty’s Government have to solve and of the feel- 
ings of the Dominions towards questions in which India is inter- 
ested. On both sides this intercourse will bring forth greater 
tolerance and intuition. Judgments will no longer be made 
on the basis of mere externals or on isolated events or reports 
which do not represent the true feelings of the countries. 
With a greater inclination to strive to understand difficulties, 
to comprehend special conditions, to appreciate prejudices and 
needs, and with a more universal desire to search for ground 
for mutual agreement the bond of union and sympathy will 
grow stronger and will draw the nations of the Empire ever 
closer together. In addition it wiU prove to be for their mutual 
benefit and the advancement of their prosperity and, as I beheve 
in my heart, in the furtherance of the best interests of humanity . 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE 
ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OE THE PROVINCIAL BOY SCOUTS ASSOCIATION, MADRAS. 

Gentlemen,— Both as Ticeroy and as Chief Scout for India 
and Burma I deeply value the kind welcome the Scouts of 


11th Decern^ 
berl92S,[ 
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Madras have ofiered to Her Excellency and myself. You have 
the right conception of the spirit which should animate Scout 
work. The principles of loyalty, of truth, of help to others, of 
development of individual character and capacity, and of asso- 
ciation in brotherhood for a single good purpose are the foun- 
dations of the Scout movement. Fidelity to these principles 
stimulates and inspires the noblest form of self-expression in 
a country or a nation. Reverence for these ideals makes small 
nations great and great nations more united and respected. 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of seeing the Scouts 
of Madras. In numbers they not only head the list among 
the provincial Boy Scout Associations ; but last year could ac*- 
tually show twice as many Scouts as any other Association in 
India or Burma. May they continue to point the way not only 
in numbers but also in undeviating fidelity to Scout laws and 
principles. I wish the Scout brotherhood in Madras all suc- 
cess, Let it be your aim in Madras ever to combine the longest 
roll call with the best record 


HIS EXCELLMCY THE VICEE0Y\S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 
OF THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATION OF RANGOON. 

in replying to the Address of Welcome presented by the Members 
of the Corporation of Rangoon His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Mr, President and Cowm'Mors.— I thank you most cordially 
for your warm welcome to Her ExOellency and myself and for 
the kind expressions in which you have referred to me. Let 
me assure you that we have been eagerly looking forward to our 
visit to Burma and to its capital city. Burma and Rangoon 
are renowned for the warmth cf their greetings; I had from His 
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Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales a most vivid account of the 
right royal welcome which all classes of people in Burma vied 
with each other in enthusiasm to give to him two years ago ; 
and I deeply appreciate the striking display of loyalty evinced 
during his visit, 

Burma has its special problems : it has special needs and 
special conditions of its own. I trust that my visit will enable 
us more fully to understand these conditions and to appreciate 
the aims and aspirations of its people. 

My visit, as you observe, coincides with the inauguration of 
important changes in Burma. It also falls, if I am rightly in- 
formed, on the auspicious date of the birthday of your Municipal 
Corporation. I believe the Councillors before us entered upon 
their duties on the 21st of December 1922 and began on that 
date to exercise those wider powers which the Rangoon Muni- 
cipal Act of 1922 has conferred upon them. I have heard the 
most gratifying accounts of the zeal and energy with which 
you discharge your responsibilities for the welfare of the capital 
of Burma ; and I wish this Council and its Members naany years 
of public usefulness and disinterested service on behalf of the 
citizens of Rangoon. 

The commerce of Burma is bound up with the port of Ran- 
goon ; and many eyes in the w(H*ld are fixed on the development 
of this province with its wealth of resources and on its chief 
port. You are not alone in the pride with which you regard 
your city or in your confidence in its future. I have noted the 
success attained by your recent sterling loan for £3,00,000^ 
The terms you secured are a proof that Rangoon has a credit 
worthy of its position as the capital of Burma and as a great 
port of the Indian Empire. 

MUP&V 
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I have heard of the important schemes ot your Port Commi- 
sioners and of your Development Trust and of the many im- 
provements you have in view. I congratulate these important 
bodies on their combined efforts for the progress of Eangoon 
and I look forward to gaining an insight during my visit into 
the works they have under contemplation. The Development 
Trust, I understand, have been fortunate in the foresight of 
their precursers ; and I am interested to hear that the city is 
still expanding on an ordered scheme of town-planning laid 
down for it seventy years ago. 

Burma is travelling along the new road of the reformed 
constitution : and I wish her all success on her journey. She 
has a well-tried, understanding and sympathetic friend and 
one who knows the road, in His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler, 
her Governor, to lead her on the way. His great experience 
and sound judgment will be of the utmost value at this import- 
tant period of her history. 

Gentlemen, you are to be envied in the interests and respon- 
sibilities which fall to your lot in the care of the future of your 
important city. It has been gratifying to me to have met you 
to-day. I know we shall take away most happy recollections 
from Eangoon. 


2lst Dec excellency THE VICEROYS SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE 
ember ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE RANGOON TRADES ASSO- 
1923. CIATION ON THE 21ST DECEMBER 1923, 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address from the Rangoon 
Trades Association and replied in the folbwing terms : — 

Gefatkmen , — am deeply grateful to you for your kind hos- 
pitafity and for giving me this opportunity of meeting promi- 
nent business men in Rangoon which I greatly value. 
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I find difficulty in replying to the very generous appre- 
ciation of myself and my career wMcli your Chairman has 
expressed. Indeed I should have been overcome with con- 
fusion had I not reflected that the keen advocate is at times 
swept onward by his own eloquence and thus often over-colours 
his case. It is well that I am not fully posted with the 
details of your Chairman’s career, for I am thus deprived of 
the opportunity of returning his generous words in kind and 
drawing upon my nautical experience in the breezy manner 
characteristic of him. As it is I must content myself with 
thanking him and with adding that the Rangoon Trades 
Association have given strong evidence of capacity for suitable 
selection by choosing him for the third time to occupy the 
chair at their annual dinner. 

Before I came to India as Viceroy Burma was little more 
than a name to me though a name associated with pleasant 
visions. For when I thought of Burma I thought of Pagodas, 
of rice, teak and bamboes, of wild elephants and bison, and of 
silk, cigars and oil. I had heard of the charm of the Burmese 
and of their happy outlook in life. I know the Irrawady was 
a river ; but my ideas were vague about the Shan States and 
the Arakanese. 

Since I have been in India I have had more time to study 
the question. I have been able to give the component parts 
truer values and more accurate places and to piece together 
these and other features in a picture. My education in things 
Burman has been advanced by the advantage of conversations 
about Burma with your present Governor and your late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ; I have also met those who represented 
Burma from time to time in the Central Legislature. I look 
to my present visit to assist me to capture in part at least the 
final and correct perspective and to appreciate Burma from 
the right angle of view. 
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I say “ appreciate ’* purposely because I am confident 
that Burma has a great future before it, No one can study 
the history of the rapid and unprecedented progress of this city 
of Rangoon, where the products of Burma find their outfet or 
reflect on its continuous growth in prosperity without beirg 
deeply impressed with the steady expansion in the development 
of the natural resources of the Province ; and I believe this 
development has come to stay and to increase; vast resources 
still await exploration and all conditions point to a period 
of even more rapid advance and greater material welfare for 
the Province m the future. 

To achieve this progress sustained effort will be needed, 
Knowledge and forethought will be called into action if it is 
to proceed on the right lines. The course for each scheme cf 
expansion will require to be marked out with the greatest 
care and deliberation. Capiifcal will have to be attracted and 
its flow directed into the most productive channels. The 
closest co-operation between the administration of the Pro- 
vince and those concerned in production or in the disposal of 
the products of the country must be secured. 

I am confident that the required energy and skill will be 
forthcoming in Burma itself. As regards capital Government 
ds fortunate in possessing the nest egg of rice control profits 
which, I understand, amounts to more than a crore of rupees. 
I know that you may rely on your Governor, His Excellency 
Sir Harcourt Butler, for wise guidance in the use of this capital 
in the best interests of the welfare of the Province. I think 
the success of the Rangoon Corporation's recent loan proves, 
that there is a pnbhc with a firm faith in Burma’s future ; 
and there should be no difficulty, if sound schemes ar§ placed 
before the public, of procuring further means of developpaent 
from the same sources either for public bpdies or for private 
enterprise. 
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I have said there should be co-operation between the pro- 
ducer, th^ commercial man and the Government, and I am 
confident that 70U will find that the latter are always ready to 
keep in touch and pay deference to the views of the two former 
classes. A very real opportunity has been given by the re- 
forms of directly expressing the views of those important 
classes and of influencing the actions of the administration by 
their opinions : It is an opportunity which none should 
neglect. There are no classes more directly concerned in the 
results of the administration than the two to which I have re- 
ferred. There is a temptation for the practical man immersed 
in practical work and affairs to leave politics to others. He 
is inclined to the view that time spent in politics is time 
wasted for the business man. I have no hesitation in stating 
t;hat he is mistaken. It is certainly the wrong view if regard- 
ed from broad considerations of the general welfare of the 
country. I believe that even from the narrow aspect of self- 
interest also it is erroneous. I have been gratified to mark 
the very keen interest now taken in the work of the Legisla- 
tures in India by Commercial Chambers, by the European Asso- 
ciation, by Landowners’ Associations, by Mining Federations 
and other bodies of this nature. Some of these bodies, while 
not inimical to the reforms in an3rway, were not at the outset 
eager to take a direct and active part. This position has now 
however changed, and the keen interest displayed by these 
bodies has added a wealth of experience, sound criticism and 
constructive suggestion to the debates of Legislative bodies 
in India. I trust these excellent traditions will be maintained 
and flourish. If not, Government will lose the benefit of the 
opinion of the communities of the greatest importance to the 
welfare of the country and herein lies the essence of repre- 
sentative institutions. The devisers of the constitution have 
-afforded the oj>portunities : it is for the communities to make 
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use of them. It is in the expression of opinion of all classes 
including the commercial community that we must look for 
that more complete self-expression of India and Burma which 
is their ultimate aim and aspiration. Here in Burma you aro 
comparatively at the outset of your voyage on the sea of 
Eeforms which is to carry you to the harbour of self-govern- 
ment in the Imperial ocean. You have not yet proceeded far on 
the voyage : but you have had a good send ofi and you are es- 
pecially fortunate, in my judgment, in having at the head a 
Governor so well tried and well equipped as Sir Ilarcourt 
Butler with his great knowledge of affairs and wide understand- 
ing and sympathetic outlook on life. I fervently trust that 
the future of Burma will be as happy and prosperous as her 
greatest lovers would desire and that as time progresses and 
development extends she will shed even greater lustre as a 
most precious jewel in the diadem of Empire. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE 
ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE OF 
MANDALAY. 


His Excellency the Viceroy received an Address of Welcome from the 
Municipal Committee of Mandalay and replied as follows ; — 


Gentlemen^—l am deeply grateful to you, the Members of 
the Mandalay Municipal Committee, for the cordial welcome 
you have extended to Excellency and myself and for the 
very kind expressions in which you have alluded to me. Let 
me assure you that we are both delighted to jSnd ourselves in 
Mandalay and to have this opportunity of visiting Upper Burma 
and of meeting the representatives of its people. 
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Upper Burma makes a special appeal to me on account of 
its historical and religious associations. My thoughts travel 
back to the dynasty which for ten centuries maintained its 
administration in this country. The art and design of its palaces 
carries me in retrospect to even a more remote period and 
evokes memories of those ancient palaces of Asoka^s dynasty, 
reminiscent of the glories of Susa, Persepolis and Babylon, 
which delighted the ancient Greek travellers to the East 
with their splendours. It was in this country also that the 
Buddhist religion when driven from India, found a refuge 
and a home ; and the people of Upper Burma may treasure 
with pride as their permanent contribution to the history of 
humanity the great part played by them in the preservation 
of a religion which claims a larger number of followers among 
the human race than any other. 

By the new constitution your Committee has been entrusted 
with wide responsibilities and well-defined powers. I trust 
these may be wisely used for the welfare of Mandalay. They 
offer a splendid field for your activities. Not only have you 
to provide for the well-being and health of the citizens of 
Mandalay itself, but it should also be your pride and privilege to 
display high standards of efiS^ciency to those who come to visit 
this premier city of Upper Burma. Further you have within 
the limits of Municipal administration an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of that sense of responsibility and that 
capacity to co-operate in harmony for the common weal 
which is the essence of true representative in titutions in the 
larger constitutional sphere. 

Local self-government is the practice ground for the test 
of those qualities which fit a people to take part in the general 
administration of the country. It is the nursery of political 
capacity. 
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Gentlemen, I tkank you again for your address. We look 
forward to our closer acquaintance with the people of Mandalay 
and with the charm and beauty of the city with eager antici- 
pation. 

It is with deep regret that I reluctantly decided to abandon 
my proposed visit to other parts' of Burma. I am very sorry 
for the inconvenience that may be caused by the change in 
plans ; and I would ask those who may possibly be disappointed, 
as I undoubtedly am, to bear in mind that the distance from 
the seat of Government is great and the demands of public 
business upon the Viceroy cannot be calculated in advance 
with any certainty ; various matters connected with the ad- 
ministration now require my presence at Delhi and it therefore 
becomes my duty to repair thither immediately after the close 
of my visit to your city instead of realizing the much anticipat- 
ed pleasure of Her Excellency and myself, of forming a more 
extended acquaintance with the country districts and the chief 
river of Burma. Notwithstanding this acute disappointment I 
feel assured we shall take away pleasurable memories of Man- 
dalay which will long remain with us. 


2Ctlj Jan- HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH TN REPLY TO THE 
uary 1924, ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE AGRA 
COLLEGE, AGRA. 

In connection witk the Agra College centenary celebrations His 
Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by Her Excellency the Countess 
of Reading, visited the College and opened the Meston Hall, the Llarria 
Physics Block and the Bishambhar Nath Hostel. 

In reply tb the address presented to him by the Trustees of the Agra 
CJohege, His Excelleney said^!— 

Ohrdemenr-li is a source of pleasure to me to have this 
opportunity of visiting the Agra College and of being associated 
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with ceremonies which will -extend the field of its 1-abours and 
increase its capacity for useful activity. My visit also comes 
•at an auspicious time when the Agra College has just completed 
a century of its existence as a College and can look back with 
pride over a long record oi fine educational work. 

I wish to congratulate those who have been and who are 
fstill associated with the management and with the directien 
of studies in the College and the past and present alumni on 
the reputation the college has won and on the good tradition 
which has been established. 

There is nothing more greatly to be coveted and there is 
nothing more diEB.cult to create and maintain than a noble 
tradition. The passage of many years and the work of many 
men go to its making. Its growth depends on the continuous 
infusion of the right spirit and true enthusiasm. It is inspired 
by good intentioiis. It gains strength from achievements. It 
flourishes by overcoming difficulties, by resolving perplexities 
and by facing disappointments. There is no easy path and 
no short cut to a noble tradition. 

All these stages have had their place in the history of the 
Agra College ; and it must be a cause of lively satisfaction 
to those associated with the College both in the present and 
in the past to find it flourishing with unimpaired vigour after 
a life of a hundred years and to see it alike the pride of this 
historic city and of its professors and students. 

Many of the latter are now taking their part in public affairs 
in India directly assisting in the administration or working 
for the welfare of the people in India in other spheres. Among 
•them it is a pleasure to meet again to day Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru who has been closely associated with my Government 
a s a valued member of my Executive Council amd has subse* 
M14PSV 
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quently rendered conspicuous service to India in the Imperial 
Conference. I join with you in regretting the death of Eaja 
Permanand who was Minister of these Provinces in charge ol 
Education and whose father played a prominenet part in fur- 
thering the interests of this College. 

Your College is to be envied in the wealth of historical^ 
artistic and literary associations which surround it at Agra. 
This was the ancient seat of the Lodi Kings ; it was here also 
that Akbar built his Capital and laid the foundations of the 
great imperial system of the Moguls. Around you are the his- 
toric buildings which a succession of Emperors, Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, haveembellished with the triumphs of Hindu 
and Moslem artistic skill. The peerless Taj , in which the high- 
est expression of the genius of the architect is wedded to most 
delicate skill of the jeweller, inspires your studies with the ideal 
of perfection, It was in Agra that Abdul Fazl, the historian 
of Akbar and Paizi, the great poet, were born. Ghalib also 
dwelt here. I can conceive of no environment more congenial 
to study or more stimulating to intellectual activity* 

Before I close and proceed to take part of ceremonies to be 
performed, let me thank the Trustees for the very kind expres* 
sionsin which they have referred to me ; I wish the College all 
success. May the decades as they come ever find it strong to 
perform its beneficent purpose, true to its ideals and traditions 
and with an ever-growing influence and reputation in the city 
of Agra and in these Provinces. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT THE OPENING 
OE THE SECOND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AT THE 
COUNCIL CHAMBER, DELHI. 

^Gcnrtemen,“~'When I last addressed you, the Members of 
the Indian Legislature, the last Session of the first Legislative 
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Assembly was at its close. A new Legislative Assembly has 
since been constituted; and tbe Members of the Council 
of State and of the Assembly are now about to enter upon the 
labours of the Delhi Session, to face new responsibilities and 
to strive to solve fresh problems in the best interests of 
India. 

Let me in the first place extend a welcome to all the 
Members. I see many who have already notable achievements 
to their credit in the annals of the Indian Legislature. They 
need no special word of welcome and encouragement from 
me because they are aware of the high regard I entertain for 
their services ; and in my address of last July, I set forth my 
view of the supreme importance of their work to the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in India and of the great 
value of the influence and traditions established by them.- 
i miss, with regret, from this assemblage the faces of others 
(of the same fold) who had rendered yeoman service to the 
cause of constitutional progress. I see many new Members 
before me. I wish them welcome and shall watch their work 
in their new environment with keen interest. In their new 
responsibilities they will find the fullest opportunity for the 
display of the highest patriotism and for the noblest work for 
the service of India, 

Before I pass to review the work before the Legislature 
and the internal affairs of India, let me dwell on a few ques- 
tions of importance oustide India, but closely affecting her 
welfare. Progress towards economic recuperation in Europe 
proceeds but slowly and the reaction of commercial dislocation 
still affects India together with the rest of the world. Never- 
theless, there are indications of activity and trade revival in 
India ; and there is good ground for hope that her period of 
convalescence will be more brief in duration and marked by 
more rapid and steady advance to strength than elsewhere-. 
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A Treaty was signed with Turkey at Lausanne in July 
last and its ratification by the signatory powers at an early 
date is anticipated. Tension has been relieved in the Middle 
East ; and the Treaty has been welcomed by responsible Indian 
Muslim opinion as affording a solution to many problem's 
exercising their minds. 

On the Northern boundary of India the traditions of amity 
subsisting for a century past with her neighbour Nepal, have 
found a happy issue in a Treaty signed at Khatmandu in 
December last which is a legitimate cause of satisfaction to 
both the parties. 

Beyond the North-West Frontier, India has another 
neighbour closely connected with her. The relations of India 
with the Kingdom of Afghanistan are conducted by His 
Majesty’s Government and, as you are aware, a treaty of 
neighbourly relations exists between the two Governments. 

I have read assertions recently in the press that these 
relations have been strained. There have been allegations on 
the one hand of the entertainment of aggressive feelings 
towards Afghanistan by His Majesty’s Government and on 
the other hand of an unreasonable attitude on the part of that 
country. Our relations with Afghanistan, as I have said, are 
in the charge of His Majesty’s Government. But there has 
been speculation in the Indian press regarding these rumours, 
and considerations of propinquity and past intimate associa- 
tions evoke a warm solicitude in India for the welfare of 
Afghanistan and for the maintenance of relations of amity. 
It is right in order to remove misconception in India that 
I should state that these rumours as to the alleged intention 
of His Majesty’s Government and the alleged attitude of the 
Afghan Government are without foundation. 
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Certain questions have however been under discussion 
between His Majesty’s Government and Afghanistan. Those 
discussions are now nearing a satisfactory solution. The dis- 
cussions had their origin in outrages notably those at Barshore 
and Spinohilla committed on our frontier by Wazirs domiciled 
in Afghanistan. They were complicated by the execution of 
these outrages from a base in Afghanistan and by the removal 
of loot to Afghan territory. In some cases also the perpetra- 
tors were deserters from British Indian militia units who had 
found employment in Afghanistan. The raids were serious in 
their results. In addition to private losses, four British 
officers and 81 Indian Sepoys of our regular and militia Indian 
units lost their lives. Subsequent to these events, two 
Afghan subjects murdered two unarmed British officers near 
Landi Kotal and fled to Afghansitan where they were arrested 
by the order of their Government, but later escaped frem 
custody. Meanwhile the members of the Kohat gang, who 
were not Afghan ’subjects, the men who had murdered 
Mrs. Ellis and abducted her daughter, made good their escape 
to Afghan territory. 

In reply to the vigorous representations made by the 
British Government, the Afghan Government admitted 
its obligations, furnished ample assurances and took action 
to impliment them. Its action at first however proved 
abortive. The lives of British Frontier officers and the 
security of British Indian subjects depended upon the fulfil- 
ment of these assurances. But on our side His Majesty 
Minister exercised patience and forbearance, as he was aware 
that the difficulties of the Afghan Government in securing 
effective results were greater than can generally be realised. 

Before the close of the year his representations were suc- 
cessful ; the outrages to which I have made allusion were 
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completely liquidated. During the present month the active 
steps taken by the Government of Afghanistan, after inviting 
the co-operation of our officers, have ended in the rounding 
up of the Kohat gang, who are in process of transportation 
to Turkestan. During the last few days Afghan troops have 
come in contact with the men charged with the Landi Kotal 
murders and in the encounter one of them named Ardali 
has been killed, though the other Daud Shah has effected 
his escape. Information has also been received that the 
militia deserters above-mentioned have been dismissed from 
Afghan service. As delicate negotiations were in progress 
you will realise that it was not possible to make a statement 
about these developments at an earlier date. 

Of the other murderous outrages committed on our 
frontier, in one case suspicion fortified by constructive evidence 
points to members of the Kohat gang having been among the 
perpetrators of the murders at Parachinar, while the murder 
of Major Finnis and of the two Indians accompanying him is 
still under invetsigation. Two of those implicated in the crime 
have been arrested and every attempt is being made to bring 
those responsible for the outrage to account. 

Before I close my observations regarding the position of 
affairs on our Frontiers, let me acquaint you with the pro- 
gress achieved in the solution of the problem of Waziristan. 
We have continued to pursue the policy adopted by us after 
most careful consideration and with the ap])roval of His 
Majesty’s Government. We occupy a dominating position at 
Eazmak in the country of the Utmanzai Wazirs with our 
regular troops at the request of the Wazirs tliernsolves. A 
circular road more than 70 miles in length, running front Idak 
in the Tochi past Eazmak and through Mahsud country to 
Jandola^ has been efficiently constructed in a short space of 
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time. A second -road fringing the Mahsud country on the 
south-east is under construction from Jandola to Serwekai. 
These roads have been constructed in the main by the tribes. 
They are protected throughout the greater part of their length 
only by irregular forces — scouts and locally recruited Ehassa- 
dars ; and under their protection they are beginning to carry 
the trade of the country and to exercise the civilising and 
pacific influences which are the special and beneficent charac- 
teristics of a road policy. Except for a few technical troops, 
there are now no regular troops in Mahsud country. Military 
expenditure has been steadily reduced; and more settled 
conditions on the border offer good prospects of a more than 
temporary success for our policy. We should be unduly 
sanguine if we declared that our difficulties are at an end. 
Nevertheless in our judgment, arrived at after much investi- 
gation and deliberation, this policy spells the best hope for 
progressive improvement in the future. 

You will remember that when I last addressed the Legisla- 
ture, the position of Indians in the Empire was a cause of 
serious concern to me and my Government no less than to 
Indian opinion generally. Since then, except in directions 
to which I shall subsequently refer, the results of the labours 
of the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru at the Imperial Conference have undoubt- 
edly improved the situation. The Premiers of four Dominions 
have shown deep sympathy and expressed their earnest desire 
to remove the disabilities affecting Indians. There is good 
ground for hope that the attainment of a solution acceptable 
to India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except 
possibly in the case of Canada where there are some special 
difficulties. India most cordially appreciates their sym- 
pathy and encouragement ; and I speak for India when I say 
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that this recognition of India ’s position in the Empire is the 
source of high satisfaction to her. 

The position in South Africa^ however, is different. The 
Union Government has reaffirmed its unwillingness to adopt 
the attitude of the other Dominions ; and in addition proposals 
for legislation which are expected in practice to affect Indians 
adversely have been brought forward. The Natal Township 
Franchise Amending Act, vetoed on previous occasions by 
the Governor-General of South Africa in Council, has again 
been passed in the Natal Legislative Council ; and a Class 
Areas Bill has been published by the Union Government, 
Vigorous representations have been made by my Govern- 
ment which, we trust, will have success in regard to the Town- 
ship Act. The Union Government have given an assurance 
that it is their desire and intention to apply the measure, the 
Class Areas Bill, if it becomes law, in a spirit of fairness to the 
interests and reasonable requirements of Indians. My Gov- 
ernment, however, whilst welcoming the assurance, cannot 
rest satisfied with this position ; and we shall continue our 
efforts to persuade the Union Government to incline to our 
view. We are aware of the strength of public opinion in 
India upon this subject and shall strive to give effect to it by 
all legitimate means within our powers. 

The position as regards the Crown Colonies has materially 
changed owing to the acceptance of the proposal for a Crown 
Colonies Committee to be appointed by my Government which 
will confer with the Colonial Office on all pending questions 
including Kenya. 


The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that 
there shall be full consultation and discussion between the 
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ed by the Government of India upon all questions afiecting 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonies, Protectorates 
and Mandated territories. I hope for nothing but benefit from 
these discussions ; and we shall gratefully take the fullest ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered. 

As regards Kenya the views of my Government w^'ere ex- 
plained at length by me in my last address to the Legislature 
and formed the subject of a resolution issued by my Govern- 
ment in August last. While acknowledging the difficulties 
of the issues and the great care and attention His Majesty’s 
Government devoted to India’s claims, we did not conceal 
our feelings of disappointment at the result ; and we reserved 
the right to make further representations, with a view to re- 
opening these decisions, when a legitimate opportunity offers. 

At the Imperial Conference His Majesty’s Government 
have given an assurance that, while they can offer no prospect 
of the decisions being modified — ‘‘ Careful attention will be 
given to such representations as the Committee appointed 
by the Government of India may desire to make to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies This assurance gives us the 
opportunity we have been seeking and is a substantial gain. 
Following upon the deoisions, statutory action has been taken 
as regards the Franchise question in Kenya. The Kenya 
Government has treated Indians on the same lines as 
Europeans and granted adult suffrage. Given communal 
Franchise, this method of working may be accepted, and it 
has now become law. It is open to our Committee, however, 
subsequently to make representations setting forth our con- 
tention that there are grounds for an increase in the number 
of seats to Indians and that in our view all voters should be 

registered on a common electoral roll. We shall continue to 
Ml4PSy 
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press our views by means of the constitutional obannel opened 
to us by the assurance of His Majesty’s Government. 

As regards immigration, the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government was stated in the White Paper in the terms of a 
general principle only ; and His Majesty’s Government issued 
in addition an instruction to the Govejnoirbf Kenya to ex- 
plore the matter further on his return to the Colony and in 
concert with the Governor of Uganda to submit proposals to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies for giving effect to that 
amount of control of immigration which the economic interests 
of the Natives of both dependencies require ”, 

When we received a copy of the Ordinance, which had been 
drafted by the Governments of Kenya and Uganda and sub- 
mitted to the Imperial Government, we took immediate steps 
to urge the postponement of the introduction and consideratJbn 
of the Bill until the Government of India were able fully to 
present their objections ; at the same time we strongly pressed 
that the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government 
of India should also have an opportunity of examining the 
question of the restrictions on immigration embodied in the 
Bill. These representations were accompanied by a prelimi- 
nary statement of our objections to the provisions of the Bill. 
We received in reply an assurance by telegram from Lord 
Peel, the Secretary of State^ that the introduction of the Bill 
had been postponed at the instance of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Secretary of State for the Colonies. His Majesty’s 
present Government have now informed me that the late Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies found the Ordinance unsatis- 
factory and returned it to East Africa to be redrafted. At 
the same time he called upon the Government of Kenya for 
certain information regarding immigration and for an expla- 
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natory statement respecting the method proposed for the ad- 
ministration of immigration measures. 

His Majesty’s present Minister for the Colonies will await 
the reply to these enquiries and the revised draft of the Or- 
dinance and 4vill be guided by further information received 
when these documents are before him. Meanwhile he has gi\ en 
me an assurance that ample opportunity will be afforded to 
my Government to express their views, and that he will give 
his earnest attention to any representations which the Colo- 
nies Committee appointed by the Grovernment of India may 
desire to make regarding the measure whether in the form of 
a Bill ’or of an enacted Ordinance, 

I desire to express my deep obligations to the late and to 
the present Secretary of State for the Colonies for the con- 
sideration given to the repre^ntations of my Government 
which have received the continuous support of Lord Peel and 
his successor. The steps taken are strong testimony to the 
sense of justice and fairness with which His Majesty’s Gov-' 
ernment have been animated in dealing with the proposals. 

As regards events in India, the two murderous outrages 
W'hich have recently occurred in Bengal have caused as deep 
concern to my Government as they have excited reprobaticn 
and abhorrence in the minds of all good citizens of every 
community. It is the primary duty of Government to vindicate 
the law against such outrages and to bring their perpetra- 
tors to justice ; and my Government is entitled to look for 
the moral support and active co-operation of all sections of 
the public in tlio task. We owe to the families of those who 
have been victims our deep and respectful sympathy, but we 
have an even wider duty — the duty to safeguard others from 
»» similar calamity. My Govermnont have for seme time beeu 
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aware of the existence of conspiracies having as their ob- 
ject the assassination of public servants with communist 
agencies directed by organisations outside India. It was 
out of question to permit these sinister designs to advance 
on their way to results that no process of law can remedy. 
Our officers, on whom devolve the dangerous task of the 
prevention and detection of crime, must look to us for at 
least that measure of safety, so far as the laW can give it^^ 
which their own services secure to the public. Punishment 
in cases of outrages of this nature is not an efficient substi- 
tute for prevention. It became necessary to take steps 
to confine certain of the persons concerned in these conspira- 
cies under the provisions of Eegulation III of 1818. The ne- 
cessity for these measures has recently received tragic con- 
firmation in the murder of Mr. Day and the injuries to three 
Indians who attempted to stop the flight of his assailant. I 
trust that these steps to combat an evil which not only des- 
troys innocent lives but is a menace to society as a whole and 
a grave obstacle to political progress, will command the ap- 
proval of all those to Whom security and progress are objects 
of vital and common concern. 

Need I assort that it was only with the greatest reluctance 
that I assented to the use of these measures.for the protection 
of the public and in the public interest. I am firmly impressed 
by the consideration that it is essential strictly to confine these 
special and extraordinary measures to extreme cases of emer- 
gency ; and I fully appreciate and sympathise with the views 
of those who wish to protect the liberty of the subject with 
strict exactitude. In these days the strong light of publicity^ 
both in the Legislatures and the Press, is brought to bear upon 
the use of emergency measures of this character ; and this in 
itself acts as a safeguard against their abuse. Before any action 
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is taken, I and my Government submit these cases to a scru- 
pulously careful examination. If we decide that a case for 
arrest has been established and no other course is possible, 
iu view of the serious character of the emergency, a warrant 
is issued. After the arrests in Bengal were made, as you are 
aware, all the documents and evidence relating to each indi- 
vidual have been placed before two Judges* of the High Court 
for the purpose of thoroughly sifting the material on which 
action was taken, of submitting it to the technical tests of ju- 
dioirl knowledge and experience and of framing recommen- 
dations regarding each case. I shall myself re-examine the 
case of each man concerned with the greatest care in the 
light of the recommendations of the Judges in each case 
and with the assistance of their detailed scrutiny of the 
evidoLioo and the documents. In this manner the greatest 
possible precautions will be exercised to secure that no indi- 
vidual shall run the risk of suffering injustice because of the 
gravity of a situation ; and his right to an impartial investi- 
gation of a charge will never be imperilled by the immediate 
necessity for measures of prevention. 

I attach great importance to the labours of two Committees 
at present engaged in the examination of certain aspects of the 
ad ministration of the law. The first, which has been dealing 
with the subject of the Bar in India, is reaching the conclusics 
of its labours. The general question of the creation of an Indian 
Bar and special features of the varying systems in different 
Provinces in India regulatirg the appointm.ent, practice and 
privileges of Advocates and Vakils attracted considerable 
interest among the members of the late Assembly and were 

* His Excellpncy subsequently authorised the Hon’ble Member to make 
a statement in the Assembly that he had used the words of the High 
Court ” by inadvertence and that what he wished to convey was that the 
dpeumeats and evidence h..d been pl.oed before two judicial officers. 
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tlie subject of a number of private Bills, Eesolutions and ques- 
tions. Tbe whole problem has now been examined by an ex- 
port and representative committee; and their recommendations 
will be of special interest. 

The second Committee is entering upon the task of the 
examination of civil judicial procedure with a view to increas- 
ing the efficiency of the machinery, and in particular of 
expediting the technical processes for arriving at the final 
decision in cifil suits and for securing to the successful liti- 
gant the fruits of his decree. Reproach for delay in these 
operations has been levelled at our administration ; it is essen- 
tial that for ends of justice and efficiency all causes for criticism 
should be removed. Any improvement, which it may be 
found possible to effect, will, I need scarcely point out, be of 
the greatest value to all litigants and as regards commercial 
cases will have reactions of importance on the general com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity of India. 

Another question of first importance connected with 
the administration is the problem of retrenchment. Though 
less than a year has passed since Lord Inchcape pre- 
sented the report of his Committee, I am glad to inform you 
that most of the recommendations of that Committee have 
already been carried into effect; and the great benefit of 
reluction of expenditure will again be patent when the bud- 
get comes under discussion in the Legislature. Considering 
the far reaching nature of the changes involved by the re- 
commendations, the expedition with which they have been 
put into effect is to be commended. As you are aw^are 
the reduction of troops as recommended by my Government 
on the basis of the report of Lord Inchcape’s Committee was 
accepted in full by His Majesty’s Government save in respect 
of the British cavalry regiments. As regards those regiments 
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His Majesty’s Government agreed to withdraw two, but not 
the third ; as a result of discussion however His Majesty's 
Government have agreed to pay £75,000 annually as a contri- 
bution for the maintenance of the third regiment for a period 
of two years. At the end of that time, if the military situa- 
tion is still unchanged, it will be open to my Government to 
raise again the question of the retentiomof the third cavalry 
regiment. 

In addressing myself to the internal affairs of India I would 
remind you that a change of Government has happened in 
England within the last few days. In consequence, ordinary 
courtesy and also constitutional propriety render it incum- 
bent upon me to refrain from some observations upon Indian 
affairs I should otherwise be tempted to make, until there 
has been opportunity for discussion with the new Secretary of 
State and His Majesty’s Government. If therefore, — con- 
trary to your expectation — I do not express myself upon some 
matters, you will understand the reason. But it need not 
prevent my making some reference to the Keforms and the 
work before the Legislature. 

With the institution of a Legislative Council in Coorg and 
the grant of representation in the Assembly to Ajmere-Mer-^ 
wars, the reformed constitution has become an integral part 
of the institutions in the smallest administrative units in this 
country. The attendance at the polls and the close contests 
between candidates during the recent Election demonstrate 
the increasing interest which the system claims from the 
Electorate and the country at large.. Within the walls of 
the Council Chambers parliamentary traditions have fcegurt 
to be established. Representative institutions are being 
built up on a firm basis. The people of India are taking 
a share in the maintenance and activities of government 
which stands — as all civilised administrations must stand 
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— for security against external aggression, for internal 
security by the maintenance of the law and the preserva- 
tion of order, for the protection of the rights and liberties 
of individual citizens of every class and creed, for the deve- 
lopment of the material and political welfare of the country 
and for ordered continuity of progress. 

As you are aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was 
introduced with the approval of all political parties in England 
and all stand committed to it as the fundamental policy in 
relation to India of His Majesty’s Government, however con- 
stituted, and apart from other political controversies which 
mark lines of division in Parliament. It is not uninstructive 
in this connection to pause for a moment and reflect upon the 
succession of Prime Ministers and of Governments that has 
taken place in England since I became Viceroy nearly three 
years ago. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who has so recently at- 
tained his present exalted oflGlce, is the fourth Prime Minister 
with whom I have served during my period of oiB&ce as Viceroy. 
None of these Governments has wavered one moment regard- 
ing the policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succession 
has immediately accepted the policy of the Reforms as the 
rock' foundation of British policy in India . Governments may, 
and doubtless always will, vary as regards details of adminis- 
tration and may differ in opinion regarding the stages of pro- 
gression and period of advance ; but the cardinal policy of the 
Reforms remains the same for all. It is the policy of the 
British nation and not of any party. I commend these facts 
to the consideration of those — ^if there be any — who may still 
regard the promises held out as illusory and never to be ful- 
filled, 

I came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying 
out those Reforms, inspired by the earnest desire to make them 
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a success and imbued with the firm determination to carry 
forward the conception along the road to further stages in its 
ultimate development. I have anxiously watched the con- 
solidation of the foundations. I have seen the first courses 
of the edifice of parliamentary institutions and traditions and 
I stand pledged to carry onward the erection of the structure 
and to continue the building in the full hope of its 
ultimate completion. But be it remembered that the suc- 
cessful issue of the Reforms cannot depend solely upon the 
intentions and actions of His Majesty’s Government, or the 
Viceroy, or the Government of India, or of all combined. 
The future must largely depend upon the people of India 
and the actions of the Legislature. 

A first stage was passed when the first Assembly was 
dissolved. My own appreciation of the value of the achieve- 
ments of the first Legislative Assembly and of the Council 
of State was expressed in my prorogation speech. We have 
now entered upon a second stage by the election of the 
new Assembly. I look and hope for continuity of the new^ 
Assembly of the same valuable tradition, for continuity is 
an essential condition of well-ordered political progress. A 
considerable advance has been made on the road. Many 
difficulties have been successfully overcome and obstacles 
surmounted by the Legislature. Differences have occurred, 
but I am convinced that these have left no bitterness in 
their wake. Opinions varied but there was a common 
objective, the advancement of India. To-day marks the 
opening of a new stage ; it chances to happen at a specially 
important moment and when the future actions of this 
Legislature will be fraught with the deepest interest and sig- 
nificance to India. There is now a Government in England 
which numbers among its members some of the most ardent 

supporters of the Reforms and the most sympathetic friends of 
M14PSV 
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India. There is now a spirit in India, if I am to credit all I read, 
which is bent upon destruction of the Eef orms unless it immedi- 
ately attains that which it is impossible for any British Go vern« 
ment to grant forthwith, that is, complete Dominion self -gov- 
ernment. I am well aware that words are often used in the heat 
of political conflict which perhaps convey more than is really 
intended. Moreover, it is but natural that when faced with the 
responsibility of action there should be deeper reflection upon 
its true significance and probable consequences. I cannot 
foretell the future ; I do not know what it holds ; but I cannot 
conceal from you that the political situation in India in its 
constitutional aspects causes me some anxiety for the future 
of the Reforms. I should be doing a disservice to India if I 
failed at this moment to give expression to my views formed 
not upon a hasty or cursory survey, but as the result of as 
profound study and reflection as I can bring to bear upon a 
subject of supreme interest to me. In October last I sour den 
a note of warning which I must now repeat in the friendliest 
spirit but with all gravity I spoke with the object of presenting 
the picture of the future, as I then saw it, to those in India 
who had not failed in their support of the Reforms policy, 
although th ey had on occasions felt bound to oppose the acti ons 
of Government. You may remember that I adverted to the 
possible prospect, according to the then indication of events, 
of a check, which I deplored, in the onward progress of the 
Reforms. The possibility of this check has come nearer to us, 
indeed it is in a degree already with us in some aspects, 
although it has not yet happened and, I devoutly trust, it 
will not happen in the Central Legislature. If the position 
should become more acute in the Provinces, the Local 
Governments may rely upon my fullest support. I still 
wonder — as I wondered in October — what purpose benefi- 
cial to India will be served by any course destined to 
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destroy the continuity of progress in the Reform move- 
ment. No change in the constitution can be effected by 
legitimate and peaceful methods save with the assent of the 
British Parliament, that is, the British people. The British 
Parliament has already set up the machinery now in operation 
for some time past. It is working with efficiency through 
well ordered processes towards the creation of responsible self- 
government. It is difficult to conceive that any responsible 
body of opinion can ignore the purpose it has in viev\% or can 
desire to check its creative activities and to risk the injury 
which must result to the fine fabric already in process of being 
woven upon its looms. Nevertheless, I gather that there is 
a disposition in some quarters to believe that the hands of the 
British Parliament can be forced, and that a situation may be 
created which may impair the Reforms and thus cause Parlia- 
ment to act contrary to their desire and better, judgment. 
It may appear easy to impair and even to destroy and to re- 
create. Doubtless, destruction is always easier than construc- 
tion. Violent revolutions have destroyed the institutions 
of nations. Neglect and apathy in other cases have induced 
their decay and extinction ; but I beg you to remember that 
when mfluences of this nature have been set in motion, 
restoration and re-creation become infinitely more difficult and 
sometimes impossible. These influences make no appeal to 
the British people and the British Parliament would emphati- 
cally repudiate and reject them. Rather rest the real hopes 
of the consummation of India’s desires in the promises already 
made and in the intentions already manifested and to be mani- 
fested by that great champion of liberties, the British Parlia- 
ment. As a devoted friend of India , I am convinced that action 
based on reason and j ustice will alone prevail with the British 
people and will prove the only safe road to the ultimate goal 
to be attained. I feel sure that you will keep steadfastly in 
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mind in the course of the deliberations of this Session that the 
eyes of all friends of reform will be fixed upon the harvest which 
the Legislature will sow and reap. It is of the greatest moment 
to India at this juncture that her elected representatives, in the 
responsibilities of their present position, should make a wise 
choice as regards the course they will pursue. I do not doubt 
that they are imbued by those ideals which have from the out- 
set inspired this Legislature and that they seek the welfare of 
India. I earnestly pray that calm judgment and a desire for 
mutual understanding and good-will may characterise this 
Session of the Legislature and may thus carry India further 
forward to the fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspira- 
tions. 


CEREMONY OF UNVEILING THE WAR MEMORIAL TO THE 
ISth cavalry BRIGADE ON 6th MARCH 1924 AT 
RAISINA, DELHI-WHEN PERFORMING THIS CEREMONY 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY MADE THE FOLLOWING 
SPEECH:- 

No ceremony can make a closer appeal to me than that which 
I have been invited to perform to-day. The distinguished 
services of the officers and men of the 15th Imperial Service 
Cavalry Brigade in the Great War are justly treasured in the 
Indian States and by the units represented here as among their 
noblest and most sacred traditions; and we are assembled 
to give to posterity a memorial to preserve and enshrine for 
future generations the moving story of the gallantry and 
sacrifice of those members of this Brigade who laid down their 
lives for the Empire. 
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In company with the representatives of units who fought by 
their side and who shared vdth them the privations and dangers 
of long and arduous campaigns in foreign lands far from their 
homes, I pay my tribute to their memory. 

The exploits of the Brigade, the distinction they won, the 
leading part they played in the protection of the highway from 
Britain to the East and in the route and capture of the opposing 
forces in Palestine are pages of first importance in the annals 
of the Great War. They are of vivid interest as a record of 
human achievement and endeavour. There are few parallels 
in military history to the great advance movement, in which 
this Brigade took part, extending from the sea to the Hedjaz 
Railway and ending in complete success and victory at Allepo. 
This campaign takes a highly honoured place among the great 
achievements of the armies of the Empire ; and all praise is 
due to those who had a share in the successful issue of these 
operations. To their deeds this memorial wil stand as an 
enduring testimony. It marks also, by the sacrifices it recalls, 
the strength of the ties of loyalty and devotion which bind the 
Indian Princes and their States and subjects to the person and 
throne of His Majesty the Eing-Bmperor. It proclaims that 
spirit of mutual trust, that high purpose, that sense of com- 
mon attachment and endeavour which animates the different 
units of the Empire to work together for the common good of 
the Empire as a whole and for the greater happiness and peace 
of humanity. 

Before I unveil the memorial, let me express my obligations 
to the Governments of Hyderabad, Mysore and Jodhpur for 
their munificence in erecting this memorial at Delhi. It will 
recall in after years the labours of the Indian States, in close 
co-operation and harmony with the Government of India, 
for the service of the Empire in the hour of her need. 
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I have listened to Dr. Gour’s address with very great interest. 
It is a source of deep satisfaction to me as well as to many of 
the friends of the Delhi University that the difficulties which 
have confronted the first year of its life have found Dr. Gour 
undaunted and have stimulated rather than sapped his energies 
in its interests. He has, I am glad to note, succeeded in com* 
municating his enthusiasm and activity on behalf of the Uni- 
versity to many others ; and I j oin him in grateful appreciation 
of the services of those gentlemen who have helped the Uni- 
versity with donations and endowments and who work unceas - 
ingly for its welfare and advancement. 

It is a good sign when old friends continue their interests 
and support ; and I know that the interest of Sir Muhammad 
Shafi in the growth of the child m whose natal ceremonies 
he took so considerable a part and of Sir Narasimha Sarma 
and the officers of the Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India is a great stimulus and source of encouragement 
to the University. 

I believe in continuous and steady progress. I am not dis- 
heartened if it is slow ; it is all the more likely to be surely con- 
solidated. Dr. Gour has put before us a most enlightening state- 
ment of laudable growth in many directions and of increasing 
interest in the University and its work. He has also been care- 
ful to point out directions in which it is open to the University 
to expand and has given food for consideration as regards 
schemes for development and improvement. These will require 
examination ; but this review will be of very great service in 
the final determination of lines of advance, of practical methods 
oi p^ecting the educational system of the University and of 
iner^sing its influence and power for good. 
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I need scarcely tell you that I should welcome the institu- 
tion of a Law Faculty at this University during the period of 
ofl&ce of myself. Sir Muhammad Shafi and Dr. Gout. 

It is not possible to say more at this moment than that the 
indications are that ib will be established ; but no definite 
statement can be made until the stipulated conditions are ful- 
filled, which I trust will soon happen. 

I have expressed appreciation of the University at work ; 
and in the Tournaments recently concluded I had the opportu- 
nity also of seeing the University at play. It is a source of 
satisfaction to me that it has been arranged to give the students 
a share in the University Training Corps Scheme. I believe 
the scheme to possess great potentialities and to ofier a very 
valuable system of training which should make an appeal to the 
students as a whole. I shall watch the genesis of the Corps 
with the keenest interest. The training contemplated in the 
system provides a school of discipline, efficiency and of mental 
and physical alertness second to none. 

If Dr. Gout in his address sounded any note of depression^ 
it was on the subject of finance. In view of the present lean- 
ness of our purse, we cannot deny that there are grounds for the 
pessimistic tone of Dr. Gour’s statement ; but I find comfort 
in the thought that the heroes of many famous epics and 
romances were sprung from what are described as poor but 
honest parents. 

Financial stringency may delay the full attainment of the 
academic ideals of the Delhi University. It may place some 
difficulties in their way. It may rend er the path to the desired 
end less easy to travel ; but I do not believe that it can serious- 
ly impede or stifle their ultimate realisation. 
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It is of supreme importance that among those connected 
with the University there should be no doubt about these ideals 
and that there should be no confusion regarding the aim in 
view. It is essential that the Members of the University should 
be united in the work to which they have put their hand ; 
that they should see their object clear ’before them, shining like 
a guiding star, with a light undimmed by the clouds of selfish 
motives or sectional schism. If they are truly convinced of 
the value of these ideals, if they strive without ceasing for their 
fulfilment with all the earnestness at their command, their en- 
thusiasm by the sheer force of their own conviction will, be 
communicated to others and create an atmosphere of support 
and sympathy which will purge the path of progress of half 
its diflficulties. 

University education, in my view, has a double aspect. 
It has an obvious influence for good in the case of the individual ; 
but it has an even more supreme importance for the country as 
a whole. The Universities in India set the standards of national 
morals and character, A heavy responsibility has been laid 
upon them. It is their task not only to disseminate knowledge 
and to provide the youth of India with a training for life, but 
they have a. wider duty in their responsibility for the intellec- 
tual welfare of the people of India as a whole. It is for them 
to strive to build and elevate character, to lift up the mind 
of the people to a higher intellectual plane and to set pure 
s tandards of taste. Every people has soul. But where higher 
education i*:* undeveloped, the heart cannot express what it con- 
tains and the particular genius of a nation may remain dormant 
and devoid of true influence. By education in the right sense, 
however, thought is illumined and the mind of a people is equip- 
ped to give out the best qualities of its soul. 

The Universities are the trustees of higher education. They 
are the guardians of its hall-mark. They must jealously watch 
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that its excellence suffers no adulteration, and that those who 
desire it do not receive a shadow in place of the real substance. 
They must fearlessly attack and expose worthless substitutes 
for higher education and maintain miimpaired the high esti- 
mation in which their honours and degrees should be held. 
Popularity is not difficult of attainment ; but a false popularity 
based on an imitation of real achievement is a calamitous heri- 
tage. Tinsel may glitter; but it has no value as compared 
with gold. The volume of production will avail nothing if the 
quality of the out23Ut falls short of the best standards. In my . 
view these are the ideals to be ke 2 )t before us in our conception 
of University work in relation to the country and the p)eople as 
a whole. 

As regards the individual, I need not discuss the many points 
at which a somid University training makes contact with the 
life of the iadividuaL Nothing can compare in its effect on 
character with the influence of teaching, of environment and of 
interchange of thought at the University in the most impres- 
sionable period of a young man's Hfe. His studies lead him 
into fields of knowledge hitherto unknown and untrodden by 
him ; the book of human research and experience opens its 
pages to him. The secrets of the keenest minds are revealed to 
him. He can follow step by step the lessons that the finest 
intellects of the world have drawn from events and from pheno- 
mena. He can examine the processes of scientific discovery. 
The mysteries of cause and the certainties of effect are made 
plain to him. He can trace the delicate mental exero'se of 
reasoning by which theories and solutions, once unknown but 
now widely accepted, were first established. The pastures of 
literature and poetry are free for him to w’-ander in. Much of 
what he acquires in his studies, he retains throughout life as a 
permanent store of interest and delight. It remains a resource 
from which no circumstance in his life hereafter can wholly 
M14PSV 
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divorce him and whicli will continue to occupy and please his 
mind at every age ; but even more important is the perma- 
nent effect of those studies on the mind itself. Few, who have 
really tried to get the best out of University teaching, can leave 
their studies at the end of their academic career without secur- 
ing, it may be in a greater or it may be in a less degree, the 
quality of mental balance. Training will have stamped on the 
mind the danger of empirical assumptions and of ill-consi- 
dered decisions. The student will ha .'e learnt that in almost 
every case there are two sides to a question ; there is more 
than one view ; there are causes and there are effects ; there 
are reasons for action and against action ; there are possibili- 
ties of miscalculation and error; and until these different 
aspects have been calmly examined and tested, it is unwise to 
arrive at a hasty conclusion. It is from this mental process 
that judgment is formed ; and it is by the exercise of judgment 
that citizens are enabled to work in their lives for the progress 
and welfare of their country and for the increase of justice and 
peace among humanity. Intemperate enthusiasms and un- 
reasoning prejudice have wrought enough havoc in the world. 
University education has its noblest task in spreading abroad 
the qualities of mental tolerance and balanced judgment which 
alone can check these disastrous tendencies. 

Of great importance likewise is the knowledge which stud- 
ents at the University acquire of value and use of words. The 
great influence of words and language on action is not always 
realised. Among the commonest features of experience are 
the unfortunate results flowing from the use of words inadequa- 
tely or obscurely expressing intention and thought. In- 
attention to the exact meaning and value of the written or the 
gpoken word often causes even the best conceived projects 
»to miscarry. Language once used remains with all its powei' 
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for causing misunderstanding or for harm. The first impres- 
sion it creates can never wholly be obliterated. No subse- 
quent emendation can entirely correct or remove its effect* 
Scarcely less calamitous is the effect of exaggerated language^ 
of using words of a value out of all proportion to the scale of 
thought to be expressed, of advance vdthout cause into the 
region of superlatives for praise or blame, of distortion, by 
undue stress in communication, of the proper complexion and 
exact force of thoughts. The logical result of habits of in- 
exactitude and hyperbole is that by the daily and habitual 
waste of the treasury of words on unworthy objects no reserve 
remains to give the proper value to a purpose of real magni- 
tude and importance. Arguments of value lose their force 
because the writer or speaker, within the knowledge of those 
he addresses, has been in the habit of using no less cogent and 
highly coloured phrases in regard to trivial and unworthy 
subjects. It is given to few to attain eminence in style ; 
perfect happiness of expression and clarity of form are rarely 
found ; but a University will lose in reputation if its students 
cannot ordinarily take away from it the power to state a case 
without confusion and to put it with the requisite degree of 
emphasis and force and to select words to suit the subject and 
not to Overcolour or overload the phraseology they employ. 
After some considerable experience in the world let me assert 
that clear, sensible and temperate language fitted to the cir- 
cumstances of a case ordinarily makes a stronger appeal both 
to reason and sympathy than the most ornate and extra- 
vagant diction. 

These reflections led me by another road to the same 
advice with which Dr. Gour has so fitly concluded his address* 
Pollow the light of Truth wherever you may find it.’' Lay 
hold on Truth and you will also gain strength and courage — 
Courage in thought and courage in action — ^for those who follow 
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truth havtf invariably found that truth fears nothing but con- 
cealment. Tile pursuit of truth makes for strength of character. 
Yoiitlj tluit leaves this University imbued with the determina- 
tion to seeic and cultivate truth will thus help to equip India 
with niCii ol learning who will not permit momentary popula- 
rity and the plaudits of the multitude to- deflect them from 
actions which their judgment has taught them to believe are 
alone consistent with their standards and ideala. 


IKTieSTITtJRE OF HIS HIOHNES'S THE NAWAB OF BAHAWAL- 
PUB ON 8TH MARCH 1924. 

His Excellency made the following speech 

Your Highness. — This is the third occasion on which I have 
had an opportunity of investing a young Prince with full ruling 
powers. It is a pleasure to me that I have been able to pay my 
first visit to Bahawalpur for so important a ceremony. Your 
Highness has expressed regret that Her Excellency has been 
unable to accompany me. I can assure you that it would have 
given her great pleasure if she had been able to be present on 
this historic occasion. 

Your Highness succeeded to the Gaddi of your ancestors 
nearly 18 y ears ago. The period of the minority administration 
conducted on behalf of Your Highness has been one of steady 
progress under the fostering care of the Punjab Government up 
to two years ago and thereafter under the general supervision 
of the Agent to the Governor-Generab Punjab States. Your 
Highness has good reason to be grateful to the Punjab Govern- 
tnent and to Colonel Minchin for the care which they have 
bestowed upon your training, upon the well-being of your 
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Bii Injects and upon the efficiency of the administration of the 
Bahawalpur State. 

The economic progress of the State has been very remark- 
able. The revenue is now more than double what it was in the 
time of Your Highness’ grand-father, and the vast Sutlej Valley 
Project, one of the greatest irrigation works that have been 
undertaken in India, promises to place Bahawalpur among the 
wealthiest States in India. The share of the Bahawalpur 
Durbar in financing this project amounts to over nine crores of 
rupees and it is anticipated that when the canal is completed 
more than two million acres of land will be brought under peren- 
nial irrigation. A project of such magnitude entails grave 
problems of finance and economics. It will also be necessary 
to secure some hundreds of thousands of colonists of a good 
type and to develop the country by feeder railways and roads. 
The population of the State will increase rapidly and with it 
Your Highness’ responsibilities and anxieties. Difficulties will 
have to be faced but I am sure that Your Highness and the 
members of your administration will surmount every difficulty 
with courage and resource. I am informed that Your Highness 
is showing the keenest interest in the scheme. I hope that you 
will continue to display the same interest and enthusiasm that 
you have hitherto shown and you may rest assured that the 
Government of India and its officers will always be ready to 
help you and the Bahawalpur State through the critical period 
upon which you are now about to enter. Your Highness is 
personally well-equipped for the duties which lie before you. 
You have been actively associated with the administration for 
more than a year already, during which, I learn, you have dis- 
played both energy and ability. You have, as befits the tradi- 
tions of your ancestors, shown special interest in the Military 
Department and your period of military training with the 
Central India Horse has given you an experience which will be 
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useful to you in dealing wit^ the problems connected with the 
State Forces now in process of reorganisation. Since the treaty 
of 1833 between the East India Company and Nawab Bahawal 
Khan III was signed, the history of Bahawalpur has been one 
of close co-operation with the forces of the British Crown, in 
the Multan Campaign, in Egjrpt, in Tirah, in Somaliland, on 
the Frontier against the Mohmands and the Afridis, and finally 
in the Great War when Bahawalpur troops were employed both 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and the State contributed generous- 
ly towards War Funds. Should necessity unhappily arise on 
future similar occasions I am assured that the reorganised 
Forces of the State will add fresh laurels to their previous record. 

It gives me great pleasure to announce that His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has approved the promotion on this day of 
Your Highness to the Honorary Hank of Captain in the Army. 

A young man of 19 who becomes a Euler enjoys one of 
the noblest opportunities, and shoulders one of the greatest 
responsibilities. Your Highness, you receive your powers in 
days of improvement and progress when there is a fiercer light 
upon the Gaddi and a greater disposition to criticise the actions 
of authorities. There is therefore an evermore urgent need 
for that wise, just and sympathetic administration that has 
ever been the distinction and pride of a good Euler. It is no 
light burden that you are now to take up. The happiness and 
prosperity of three-quarters of a million souls are committed to 
your charge. Your Highness has given eloquent expression 
to your desire for their advancement, and to your conviction 
that there can be no permanent well-being without a firm basis 
of education. It is of good omen that you should have learned 
that truth so young, and I will only add that in the moulding of 
your people’s future lies the making of your renown, I con- 
gratulate you and wish you cordially all success in your Eule. 
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Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, ’-The Viceroy is 
called upon to perform many duties, but of these perhaps the 
most melancholy is that of saying good-bye to a friend and col- 
league who has been closely associated with him in his labours. 
To-night we are assembled for the purpose of doing honour and 
of paying a high tribute of admiration to Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

My heart would be heavier but for the thought that he leaves 
us only to return in another and more exalted sphere. But 
let him not think that, sitting in that high chair at the head 
of affairs in the Punjab, he will be immune from discussion. 
We shall still meet in Simla and perhaps incidentally I may 
mention problems familiar to him in his former capacity of Home 
Member. A wise and beneficent Providence has ordained that 
often regrets are compensated by a new pleasure, and I look 
forward to the pleasure of having him year after year in Simla 
and at no great distance. It reminds me as I speak to you of 
the days of my youth, of the early days when dear devoted 
women waited upon me after I had savoured a surfeit of 
sweetmeats and tempted me with a spoonful of jam in which 
lay concealed a powder with a nasty taste. The Punjab is, in 
this instance, the spoonful of jam, and that Sir Malcolm Hailey 
is about to leave us is the powder. 

Nothing— not even your closest attention— would stimulate 
me to recount to you to-night the achievements of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, during nearly 30 years of service in India. I shrink from 
bringing the blush to his modest cheek. I shall content myself 
with few observations, for Sir Malcolm is well known among 
us. I think of him as he was nearly 30 years ago, young and 
slim stepping on to the ship to bring him to India. I see him 
with his young heart aflame with enthusiasm, with his mind 
stored with the foundations of knowledge and with his thoughts 
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centred on the new life lie would lead. He came glowing with 
pride, as a Member of the Service, realising that he was about 
to take part in great work, appreciating the wonderful record 
of that Service and knowing that his duty was to try to enhance 
it or, at least, to preserve its eminent reputation. Sir Malcolm 
arrived with a knapsack on his back which everybody since 
Napoleon is supposed to carry when setting out in life, at least, 
figuratively. He saw before him dancing in the sunlight the 
wand of the Governor of the Province he had selected for his 
service. And so in the fulness of time his ambition is fulfilled, 
and he who joined the service of the Punjab in the humblest 
capacity has now risen to the highest position in that Province. 

It is indeed fitting that here in Delhi we should be celebrat- 
ing his new appointment, for that is the way I try to picture 
to-night’s gathering. I cannot bear to think that it is in the 
nature of a farewell. It is rather one of congratulation to Sir 
Malcolm Hailey upon his appointment as Governor of the Punj ab 
and of congratulation to ourselves that he will yet be with us 
for some years. I am credibly informed that Delhi has long 
been one of the loves of Sir Malcolm. And can you wonder 
with all its traditions, associations and beauties ? Lady Hailey, 
you must keep a watchful eye upon him ! Before he came to 
Delhi— if history tells me aright — when in his early days on duty 
connected with the Punjab Colonisation Scheme he was smitten 
by plague and would have succumbed but for the devoted care 
taken of him. But destiny had much in store for him and in- 
tended that he should become Chief Commissioner of Delhi. 
For six or seven years he held this post and was entrusted by 
Lord Hardinge with the duties of preparing Delhi for the tem- 
porary accommodation of those who were then intended to be 
sojourners merely for three or four years whilst the New Capital 
was being built. But he really loved the old capital, and 
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Sir Malcolm made it so comfortable here that we are still 
here, living in the old historical atmosphere with the memories 
that make Delhi a city of surpassing interest in India. We may 
well pause to give a retrospective glance at Sir Malcolm as 
he daily paid his tribute of admiration to this city and there 
deposited the seeds of his affection which we now see grown to the 
beautiful flowers, trees and shrubs of Old Delhi. Can there 
be a more appropriate place for us to honour him ? 

I did not know Sir Malcolm in those days. When first 
I came to India I found him as my Finance Member and I well 
remember my first impressions of him. They were of a man — 
my colleagues will forgive me if I tell secrets of the Cabinet 
Chamber — who sat very quiet whilst schemes were propounded 
and discussed. He had an invariable reply : ‘‘ We cannot aflford 
it ” ! He was never tired of preaching economy and retrench- 
ment and it is but right to say that, in truth, the Assembly had 
the staunchest advocate and supporter of retrenchment in Sir 
Malcolm Hailey when he was Finance Member. Daring that 
time he laid the foundation of the present period. His was, 
in one respect, the unfo.tunate lot of a Finance Member during 
the days of the deficits with which nations became too familiar 
after the war. He courageously set himself to build up the 
finances of India and laid the seeds now so excellently cultivat- 
ed by his successor. Sir Basil Blackett, which have enabled us 
at least to arrive at a balanced Budget without extra taxation. 
I realise as I speak that for the moment we are without a Finance 
Bill, and that unless action is taken in the immediate future, the 
luxury may be enjoyed of absence of legal obligation to pay the 
necessary taxation. Sir Malcolm succeeded Sir William Vincent 
as Home Member and Leader of the House — a task that really 
makes heavy demands on capacities and endurance. I doubt 
whether any of the statesmen of Cabinet Ministers in England 
M14PSV 
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realise tlie arduousness of the task imposed upon the shoul- 
ders of the Home Member who has not only to attend the House 
all day devoting his time and his attention unceasingly, unweary- 
ingly to its activities, but when that part of his labours is finished 
must tackle the files and problems that have accumulated and 
begin new tasks. In addition he has his duties as Member of 
Council. But I am reminded by a casual glance to the right that 
if I continue to impress upon you the burden which Atlas has 
carried upon his shoulders, I shall have to-morrow morning a 
polite refusal to hear it when Sir Malcolm has left ! In truth, 
it is one of the most important, one of the most difficult, one 
of the most harassing and one of the most honourable positions 
in India at this time. To him who is Home Member comes great 
responsibility and I declare to Sir Malcolm Hailey in the presence 
of many of those who are more intimately acquainted with the 
labours of the Leader of the House, that I am personally most 
grateful for all that he has done in the interests of India, and 
to serve me as His Majesty’s representative. I must not speak 
more of him save to express on behalf of my colleagues, whom 
I regard as my friends and my comrades who sit with me in Coun- 
cil mapping out the destinies of India and of others serving in 
the Government of India, our deep regret that Sir Malcolm Hailey 
is leaving us and our great pleasure that he is assuming the im- 
portant duties imposed upon him by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. I must not detain you. I have been in very close 
association with Sir Malcolm. We have had very difficult 
and trying times together. We have striven with our colleagues 
to understand the current of events and thought in India, to 
view India’s aspirations with sympathy, to act with patience 
and restraint whilst recognising that we must carry out the 
decisions to which our duties and our consciences impel us. A 
siriking characteristic of Six M^-lcolpi is the clarity of 
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thought and the felicity of diction which distinguish the ex- 
pression of his views. He has— if he will permit me to say 
it in his presence— exceptional qualities of mind, precision and 
orderliness of thought combined with strong character, fairness 
of judgment actuated by a genuine desire to serve the country 
to which his fortunes have called him. I have so often com- 
muned with him to my advantage that I am deeply indebted to 
him for his assistance. To-night I will content myself with 
telling you that knowing how fully his time was occupied both 
by day and by night, I have made him ride with me early in 
the morning that we might discuss our problems and when that 
was not possible I have summoned him to breakfast at an 
early hour. I cannot close without reference to Lady Hailey, 
for it is impossible to speak of Sir Malcolm without mention- 
ing Lady Hailey. We wish her all good fortune in the years 
io come, she will take to the Punjab a most kindly heart and 
sympathetic soul. The Punjab will have in her one who has 
made many friends— multitudes of friends— both among Euro- 
peans and Indians who have had the pleasure of knowing her. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you now to join with me in 
drinking to the long life and health, happiness and prosperity 
of Sir Malcolm Hailey and also Lady Hailey. I ask you to 
remember that in Sir Malcolm we have a true friend of the 
Reforms, one who is whole-heartedly loyal to the interests of 
India and a devoted servant of the Empire. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SPEECH AT THE UNVEIL- 
ING CEREMONY OE THE PORTRAIT OF LORD CHELMSFORD, 

I gladly accepted the invitation to take part in the ceremony 
of unveiling the portrait of Lord Chelmsford which Mr. Devaki 


20th 

March 

1924 . 
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Nandan Prasad Singli has so generously presented to the 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the first place, I desired to show my warm appreciation 
of the generosity of the donor. I have heard the most grati- 
fying accounts of his public spirit in many directions in his 
own Province. The gift to be displayed to you to-day is yet 
another instance of his munificence and an indication of the 
wide range of his beneficent activities. 

The gift of the portrait to the Assembly reveals thought' 
fulness and solicitude for the preservation of the memory of 
those associated with great events in the history of India. 
Events march onward ; and it often happens that those 
affected by their action and reaction are so engrossed in their 
own activities and work that they have little leisure to mark 
the achievements of the men who played the leading part in 
great changes of the highest importance so widely affecting both 
themselves and their country. Nevertheless there are fortun- 
ately in all nations patriotic and grateful citizens whose 
minds dwell on these achievements and who mark, by the 
erection of statues or by the gift of portraits, their appreciation 
of great place in the path of progress filled by some statesman 
or patriot. No visitor to the United States can leave Wash- 
ington without realisation of the great pride the American 
citizen takes in the history of the United States and its consti- 
tution and of the gratitude and patriotism that has preserved 
for future generations in bronze, marble or on canvass the 
image of the personality of the great men of America. The 
same spirit has moved Mr. Devaki Nandan to present to the 
Legislative Assembly this portrait of a Viceroy and Govern- 
or-General who was closely associated with both the concep- 
tion and execution of a momentous step in constitutional 
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advance in India ; and I am convinced that no gift could be 
more acceptable to the Assembly. 

In the short space of time available I cannot attempt to 
express a full appreciation of the untiring labours and great 
services of Lord Chelmsford in the cause of India and for the 
welfare of the people of India. As I well know, the burden 
which falls on a Governor-General is heavy to bear and the 
responsibilities of his high ofiSce are always exacting and some- 
times almost overwhelming. In the case of Lord Chelmsford, 
however, owing to special circumstances, the period of ‘his 
charge fell in times of unexampled difficulties and special 
perplexities. He assumed his office when only 18 months 
of the Great War had passed. It fell to him at a time of grave 
crisis in the Empire to guide the course of India and to lead 
that great effort of the Princes and people of India in the cause 
of the Empire to success. Their achievement remains an 
abiding source of pride and gratification to India and the 
Empire. No less difficult were the many problems of civil 
administration, due to the economic disturbance and to the 
unsettlement of men’s minds consequent on the war, with 
which Lord Chelmsford had to grapple. Similar questions 
perplexed the keenest brains in Europe and America ; and no 
one in India can look back on Lord Chelmsford’s work during 
those difficult years with anything but gratitude for the for- 
titude and inspiration of his leadership throughout those 
times of peril and doubt. The great burden thrown on Lord 
Chelmsford by those events was sufficiently weighty by itself ; 
and many men would have been content and proud to have 
had the strength to bear it to the end of a critical and anxious 
journey ; but in addition, prompted by a great sense of duty, 
Lord Chelmsford determined to strive with Mr. Montagu to carry 
India forward to a new and definite stage of constitutional ad- 
vancement. Amid great distractions, in spite of misunderstand- 
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ings and misrepresentation, but always stimulated and upheld 
by his firm confidence in the blessings of responsible institutions 
and by his deep sympathy for the welfare of the-people of India, 
he consistently worked to this end and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his labours brought to fruition. He took part in lay- 
ing the foundations of the edifice which he and Mr. Montagu 
planned. Whatever the criticism that has assailed the details 
of the scheme of political progress which was devised, India has 
always felt assured of the rectitude of Lord Chelmsford’s 
intentions and the courage of his initiative and even those 
who are to-day impatient for more rapid advaAce must 
acknowledge that Lord Chelmsford manfully sought to help 
India forward in constitutional Government. It is therefore 
eminently appropriate that this presentment of him should 
find its place in the Legislative Assembly and I have much 
pleasure in unveiling the picture. 


mb April OPENING OF THE LADY READING HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 
1^25. and children AT SIMLA ON THE 25TH APRIL 1924. 

At the opening of the new Hospital for Women and Children in Simla, 
His Excellency the Viceroy in addressing the gathering said 

On the 15th of June of last year we met here for the purpose 
of attending the ceremony of the laying of the Foundation 
Stone of this Hospital by Her Excellency. On the 25th of April 
of this year the ceremony takes place of opening the Hospital 
completed, I believe, in all its details. It is a notable achieve- 
ment during so short a time and reflects the greatest credit 
upon all who have taken part in the erection and installation 
d this institution. Her Excellency, I know, has taken the 
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greatest pride in this establishment. I speak now in my 
official capacity. I have nothing to do with the Lady, except 
that being Viceroy it devolves upon me, naturally and 
appropriately, that I should take part in a ceremony which is 
destined to do much — very much I hope — to alleviate the 
sufferings of the women and children of Simla and of India and to 
relieve somewhat the ills from which unfortunately humanity 
is not free. It has been a great work. It has, I know, been a 
labour of love to Her Excellency and all those who have assisted 
her untiringly in their determination to get this institution 
ready for opening in the month of April of 1924. 

All who have contributed by their work have assisted in the 
great cause, and I must not leave out of account those who have 
contributed in other ways— Princes, high personages, officials, 
merchants, people generally, have sent their contributions in 
order to assist in the erection of this Hospital. Those who have 
given largely and those who have given even minute sums are 
entitled and, I know, receive the full gratitude of Her Excellen- 
cy and those associated with her in this work. 

I attribute special importance to the fact that this Hospital 
starts with an endowment, so that it is assisted in the future 
by an income which will enable it to carry on, I shall not say all 
its work because, as you are aware, gratitude is an expectation of 
favours to come — and I am still hopeful on behalf of Her Excel- 
lency. The funds are supplemented also by a generous contri- 
bution from the Simla Municipality. In my official capacity 
I tender very grateful thanks to Her Excellency for the work 
that she has done and congratulate her upon the achievement. 

In the more humble capacity of the husband of the Lady 
who has to take part in the service, I shine of course with a 
reflected glory not entirely unknown to husbands, but not always 
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I believe, as I hear some ladies murmur, acknowledged so freely 
by the men-and it would ill become me in the circumstances to 
dim the effulgence of this hmitation, and I must therefore as 
quickly as possible rethe from the scene to enable her who is 
really the chief person in the ceremony of to-day to take her 
part. I mil content myself by wishing the greatest success to 
the Hospital ; indeed, I feel sure that its future is certain ; I will 
further express the hope— nay indeed, I might go further and 
say the certainty— that this Hospital will help to create greater 
happiness for the women and children of Simla and of India, 

Her Excellency the Countess of Reading then made the following 
Speech : — 

Everyone in this gathering must be in a position to appre- 
ciate the stimulating nature of my task to-day for there can be 
none amongst you so unfortunate as never to have realised a 
pet ambition. On this very human ground I can claim your 
sympathy and your understanding if, in addressing you, I 
cannot conceal a sense of very intimate satisfaction. Three 
years ago when I was first privileged to come amongst you— 
when I first had the opportunity of studying the needs of this 
community, one thing above all others seemed conspicuous 
by its absence. The lack of adequate provision for the medical 
care of Indian women and children in this our premier hill 
station and the summer capital of Government 

The Lady Beading Hospital will in time, 1 trust, serve other 
than purely local needs, the benefits of an up-to-date HiU Hos- 
pital should be of wide appeal and, further, its influence will be 
generally felt through the nurses, who will find in it the centre of 
their training and the inspiration of their work in other parts of 
the country. But it is Simla first and foremost which will reap 
the fruits of our endeavour. My conception was of a hospital, 
perfect and up-to-date in every practical detail, but preserving 
at the same time an atmosphere of homeliness and a simplicity 
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in keeping with the beauty of its surroundings. In these last 
we have indeed been fortunate and I can only hope— in 
Dr. Houlton’s interests^that her patients vdll manifest less 
reluctance in leaving the hospital than does the hospital’s 
Godmother. 

I have already warned you that my pride and pleasure are 
of a very personal nature, and here arises a difficulty. Where 
would my hopes of realisation have been without the sponta- 
neous and generous contributions of a multitude of friends 
known and unknown ? And how can I ever adequately express 
my gratitude ? Perhaps it is not for me to attempt it. Their 
best reward will lie with mine in the compassionate work of 
which this will be the centre and in the building of the healthy 
and happy lives of the future. For the encouragement I have 
received for the great awakening of public interest I can never 
be sufficiently thankful, for in these things lie the solution of our 
problem. My gratitude too must be recorded to the Building 
Committee to all those and in especial to Mr. Biebner who 
during the last year have worked so splendidly to push on the 
completion of our preparations. Neither can I conclude without 
one word of very personal and heartfelt thanks to Colonel Carey 
Evans without whose enthus^stic and devoted laboui’s it is 
no exaggeration to assert we should not be here to-day. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the greatest possible pleasure 
in declaring the Lady Beading Hospital open. 


OPENING OP THE UNIVERSITIES’ CONFERENCE IN SIMLA, 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the Universities’ Conference 
in the Legislative Assembly Chamber in Simla on the*19th May said : — 

Let me extend a warm welcome to the delegates of the 
Universities of India who are assembled here for the Conference. 
M14PVS 


19th May 
1924, 
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I am conscious that many of you have travelled considerable 
distances to attend this Conference at a season of the year 
when unfortunately the rigours of the climate add in a material 
degree to the fatigue and discomfort inseparable at all times 
from long journeys. In many cases also, I know that yoiKi' 
absence from your other duties and preoccupations at this 
time has only been arranged at considerable personal incon- 
venience and sacrifice. I and my Government highly appre- 
ciate the sense of public duty, of interest in the objects of the 
Conference and of keenness to take part in any measure to 
advance the well-being of the Universities which has prompted 
you to accept our invitation *, and we are grateful to the govern- 
ing bodies of the Universities for their ready and willing response 
to our suggestion for the Conference. I am confident that my 
Government will profit by the Conference and acquire a most 
useful store of advice on the important questions to be discussed 
from the united wisdom of so distinguished a body of repre- 
sentatives ; and I believe the results will be generally aclmow- 
ledged by the Universities also to be highly beneficial to the 
best interests of the Universities and of University teaching: 

This is the first Conference of the kind that has been held 
and I welcome this opportunity of inaugurating its proceedings. 
Ever since I came to India, I have taken a keen interest in the 
Universities ; and whenever I have been at a University 
centre and have had the opportunity, I have visited the 
University, and made the acquaintance of those who conduct 
its afiairs and instructed myself regarding the work of the 
University and its influence. These individual visits have 
been a source of pleasure and interest to me ; and I trust I 
have been able in my addresses to convey my high conception 
d the great mission of University teaching and training and 
my personal conviction of the extreme importance of University 
is^ork in India in its effect both on the individual and the 
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country as a whole. If by my visits I have communicated in 
some measure my desire to stimulate and encourage those, 
who share my ideals for the true scope of University teachings 
to look with confidence beyond the local problems and diffi- 
culties of the moment confronting the administration of a 
particular University to the higher and wider planes, which 
await successful University development, my solicitude has 
been amply repaid. Many of those here to-day I have had 
the pleasure of meeting witliin the walls of their own Univer- 
sities. It is a pleasure to meet them again and to meet 
them together and from this assembling of representatives 
of various Universities I entertain great expectations. The 
advantages of collecting representatives together in a Con- 
ference may not at first sight be apprehended. It is true that 
each University is self-contained. It has its own work to per- 
form and the needs of its own centre and clientele to provide for. 
To a large extent its destiny lies-in its own hands and it is master 
of its own fortunes and alone responsible for its own success or 
failure, Nevertheless, in the history of a coimtry the more 
important factor is not the success of an individual University, 
but the influence and effect of University pohcy and education 
as a whole. To take an example from the scheme of Universe, 
in the world a particular flower may have beauty, colour, 
scent, perfection of form, or perhaps uses peculiar to itself, but 
its importance in the general scheme of creation is not compar- 
able with that of the flower world as a whole with its infinits 
variety of beauty, form, oolour, virtues and uses. We might 
deplore the loss of a single species, hut any change affecting the 
whole flower world would be an unthinkable calamity, 

I have stated the fact of my constant interest in Indian Uni- 
versities ; let me explain miore precisely the reason for it and 
for my personal satisfaction in inaugurating this Conference, It 
may appear that, as education is now a provincial subject and 
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as the connection of the Government of India or of the Indian 
Legislature in regard to Universities has only been pres- 
cribed in certain particular cases for special reasons, the 
Governor-General and the Central Government cannot be 
supposed to be directly interested in their affairs. It is true 
that University administration is largely now, and rightly, a 
provincial care ; but the abstract idea, which underlies aU 
forms of University activity, is of such cardinal importance 
that it is woven into the principal functions of the 
Government of India and the Governor-General. The outcome 
of the spread of University teachii^, if it achieves success and 
exerts its proper influence, is to set an intellectual and moral 
standard for the people of India as a whole. It should 
be the principal formative influence in the development of 
capacity in these directions. Its highest ideal is not to rest 
content with the production of individuals of brilliant attain- 
ments, but to ensure a permanent progress in the mental out- 
look of the people as a whole and to give birth to a higher moral 
tone in general and to a more widespread striving for enlighten- 
ment. The responsibilities of the Government of India for the 
administration and progress of ihe country and the charge 
which has been laid on me as Governor-General by the King- 
Emperor in his instructions that the “ Governor-General should 
use all endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his responsi- 
bilities to us and our Parliament for the welfare of our Indian 
subjects ” cannot be fulfilled, unless I and my Government 
take a direct interest in fostering these ideals and in assisting 
towards their consummation. A healthy national life depends 
on the wide dissemination of a desire to arrive at balanced 
judgments, of ideas of duty and discipline and of common re- 
sponsibilities and mutual obligations. These can only come by 
the spread of an atmosphere, which it is one of the most impor- 
tant functions of the Universities to diffuse. We have to travel 
away from the narrow and circumscribed view which regards 
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education only as means of individual advancement or profit, 
and pass out to^\'ards the broader horizon where education is 
destined to achieve higher purpose to lead the man intellectually 
endowed and aided by the illuminating quality of imagination 
to those greater altitudes from which to reflect honour and glory 
upon his fellowmen and his country. Where these conditions 
have been established, those who have profited by University 
teaching will look back on their University days, not merely as 
an episode serving an individual and material end, but as an 
epoch in their lives wliich beckoned along the road of honour 
and duty. 

Let me now turn to the obj ects which this Conference pri- 
marily has in view. In order to appreciate to the full the neces- 
sity for this Conference, in addition to the consideration of the 
importance of fostering common ideals already explained, a brief 
review of University history in India is essential. University 
history in India started with the foundation of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in 1857. By 1887 four more Universities had come in- 
to existence; and these five Institutions continued to exist and 
cater for the needs of Academic Education in India until 1916. 
These Universities were all of the affiliating type. This system 
was well adapted for the first steps ; but as the demand for edu- 
cation increased, it outgrew, as is now generally admitted, its 
usefulness. There was no limit to the number of institutions 
which could be affiliated to a University ; and for the 30 
years which elapsed between 1887 and 1916 the increasing 
demand for University Education was met not by the creation 
of new Universities but by adding to the number of the affiliated 
Colleges or inflating their capacity. The strain on the central 
organisations which were not designed to cope with this unwieldy 
growth and the weakness of the tie with and between the groups 
of constituent Colleges, often situated several hundred miles 
apart and in a position to contribute nothing to the vitality of 
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the University, gradually drained all reserves of strength and 
resulted in loss of efficiency. Paralysis seemed imminent which 
would for ever impair the beneficent activities both of the body 
itself and of its members. 

The Government of India were ah ve to the danger and broke 
new ground by advocating a restriction of the area attach- 
ed to affiliating Universities by tlie creation of separate 
Universities for each Province and by the institution of local 
teaching and residential Universities within each province with 
a view to secure more progressive educational efficiency. 
Local patriotism and communal enthusiasm also came to the 
aid of Government ; and to one or other of these various causes 
may be ascribed the birth of seven now Universities in British 
India since 1916. A powerful stimulus to University reform 
and strong support for the establishment of the unitary teaching 
type of University advocated by the Government of India was 
also created by the report of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion. It is no exaggeration to say that the whole course of 
University education has been profoundly affected by the 
publication of this report. No aspect of the functioiis of a 
University in India, of the needs for which it should cater or of 
the conditions essential for its success, escaped the careful 
survey of this Commission. The highest praise of the labours 
of the members is to be found in the fact that, though only deal- 
ing with the Calcutta University, their conclusions w^'ere at 
once recognised as applicable or adaptable to the whole of . 
India ; and not only has all legislation for the incorporation 
of new Universities since the publication of the Commission's 
Report embodied features from their recommendations, but 
some of the older Universities also have in some respects 
remodelled their structure on lines advocated by them. 

^ We are now at a period in the history of the Universities 
m La&a where there has been a sudden increase in the riLumbej? 
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of Universities* The growth has been phenomenal ; in less than 
a decade the number of Universities has doubled. We are also 
at a stage where transition from an older to a newer type is in 
progress ; the new Universities are taking different shapes ; in 
addition, apart from changes in external structure, we are living 
in cin era of University reform affecting the internal composition 
of each edifice. This reform is proceeding, hampered, it is true, 
in many cases by diflSeulties of finance, but proceeding never- 
theless with a vdder horizon of intention and a greater variety 
of aims than at any past period of University history in India. 

I need sca,Tcely point out that at such a time it is essential 
to ensure the preservation of the highest standards of University 
education and to safeguard against any falling away from the 
ideals of the best class of University training. With a multi- 
plication of institutions, with alterations in type, with changes 
in internal systems, and with financial stringency affecting the 
complete execution of projects there is no small risk of some 
deviation from the right road to educational efficiency. It is 
a time for conserving and strengthening resources and for 
using them to the best advantage. It is a time when the 
newer may lean to some extent on the garnered experience of the 
older foundations and when the latter may in turn derive some 
assistance from newer methods under trial in the former. It 
is a time for mutual help and for co-operation between Universi- 
ties. A united front must be shown. There must be a joint 
effort to develop higher education in India to the highest 
standard. There must be combination to meet reasonable 
criticism and to remedy defects. Some uniformity of inter- 
nal organisation seems desirable if there are to be no weak spots 
in the general system. The work of reorganisati on and develop- 
ment lies primarily in the hands of each individual University 
with the help and control of the Local Government ; but the 
Government of India will always take a profound interest in 
the progress of the Universities ; and it is with the hope of 
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strengthening the structure as a whole and of-adding solidarity 
to the general system that they have initiated this Conference. 

The recent advance in the quality and scope of University 
teaching in India has been remarkable. It should be a source 
of satisfaction to all those who have laboured to bring it about * 
and I congratulate them upon the achievement. Nevertheless 
we should not rest complacently on our laurels. We cannot 
conceal from ourselves that we have a vast field still to 
cover. If the highest standards had already been reached, we 
should not find so many of our brightest students leaving 
India to complete their education and to seek deg-rees in 
England or foreign countries. We must confess to a need for 
further development in many directions, more especially in 
higher Technological Education. We are conscious that our 
Medical Courses have not attained the standard which is else- 
where regarded as the highest. Though India has vast poten- 
tial resources in the mineral world lying undeveloped, no facili- 
ties, I believe, exist at present for the advanced study of Mining 
Engineering in India and the only School of Mines is still in the 
stage of being constructed. The higher education of women 
also is stiE in its infancy. I have mentioned only a few in- 
stances out of many, not in a spirit of reproach because I am 
■fully conscious of the great work that has been accomplished 
and of the difficulties that have been surmounted in the fields 
we have already explored, but with a desire to advance the 
ideal, with which I know you are all in sympathy, of striving to 
perfect our University education in India and to attain the 
highest possible standards. 

I trust I have now made clear the special needs which my 
Government hopes may be served by this Conference and the 
directions in which the results of the Conference may be ex- 
pected to benefit individual Universities and University edu- 
cation as a whole. If in some degree th«se expectations can be 
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realised, we shall derive permanent advantages from this fii*st 
Conference of Indian Universities. 

Before I conclude^ let me bring to your notice one aspect 
of the influence of Universities to which I attach the highest 
importance. I need not lay stress on the great part each 
University plays in the life of the local or provincial community 
or on the still more important part Universities may be ex- 
pected to play in the life of India as a whole, if by co-operation 
and mutual assistance between Universities those common 
ideals and that united strength and solidarity, for which we all 
hope, can be attained. 

If I were to be asked what is the greatest service the Uni- 
versities can perform for India, I should be in no doubt as to 
my answer — I should reply to extend the Empire of reason in 
India until it is coterminous with the Empire of India itself 
It is a commonplace that one of the effects of University educa- 
tion should be to produce in the individual to a greater or lesser 
degree according to his capacity the power of forming a balanced 
judgment by the exercise of reason on a careful examination of 
ascertained facts. This should be the first characteristic of 
the scientifically trained and scholarly mind. A mind of this 
mould win first strive to determine whether the whole of the 
facts and the whole material necessary for decision have been 
marshalled for examination. The examination of the material 
will proceed by testing each component part and assigning to it 
its correct relative value to the whole. This process can only be 
successfully carried out by the operation of unbiased reasoning 
and by banishing aU shadow of prejudice and assumption 
from the test. In the end the accurate result is only attained 
by exercise of an untiring capacity for proving each feature of 
the case and of a passionate desire to find the truth. These are 
the mental processes which lead up to a reasoned judgment. 
Difficult as they may appear, they are nevertheless inherent 
MUPSV 
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in the powers of the human mind and only need cultivation to 
secure their growth and expansion. Without such cultivation, 
the mind is prone to rely excessively upon sentiment, mtuition 
and impulse. Let me examine for a moment these springs of 
honian action. Sentiment may be and indeed often is tabe. 
It is universal ; there^is no mind so duU, no nature so callous 
that some spark of sentiment cannot be foimd in it ; but 
sentiment alone is unsafe guide to decision. It is too often 
exercised on an object before reason has time to ascertain 
whether the object is worthy of its exercise ; it is nearly 
related to prejudice ; by itself it is insuflacient and unstable 
ballast for any nation ; and by trusting to it alone nations 
have suffered the ship of state to wreck. To weather the 
storms and to bring the vessel into safe harbourage senti- 
ment should be controlled and guided by reason. Intuition 
has its value ; but for the individual or the nation it is a mental 
shortcut which offers no assured return to the highroad. 
If reason is sufficiently developed, it can reach with certainty 
that end which intuition may only occasionally attain. Impulse 
is closely allied to intuition and carries with it the same un- 
certainty . It is perhaps the commonest of aU springs of human 
action ; when not controlled by reason it is surely the most 
unsafe of aH guides. Nevertheless sentiment, intuition 
and impulse have their bright moments. They do not 
resemble reason which like the sun shines with a light, 
constant, uniform and lasting ; for sentiment, intuition and 
impulse, although at times a spark of divine afflatus may 
inspire them, are meteors, alas, only of uncertain lustre, 
irregular in motion and delusive in direction. It is a high 
function of University teaching to provide them with the 
sure %ht of the torch of reason, to hand it on from hand to 
hand until it has illumined the uttermost dark comers of 
this country and to spread abroad the beams of enlightenment 
and certainty where the mists of doubt now mask the light. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE COM- 
BINED MEETING OF THE ST. JOHN A:\IBLT.ANCE ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY AT SIjVILA 
ON 24TH JUNE 1924 

His Excellency the Viceroy presided at the Combined Annual General 
Meeting of the St. John Ambulance Association and the Indian Red Cross 
Society at Simla on the 24th June 1924 and ma^e the following speech : — 

It is a pleasure to me to preside at this Annual Meeting, 
The objects which the St. John Ambulance Association and 
the Indian Red Cross Society have in view are outside the field 
of criticism and removed from all controversy ; and when, ae 
in the present case, it is my privilege to pass in review reports 
which demonstrate a marked expansion of the beneficent acti- 
vities of these two sister societies, I feel that I may cease to 
regard my fuftetions as President as a grave and onerous 
responsibility and may, with a light and joyful heart, take satis- 
faction and pride in my task. 

An examination of the report which His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief has presented on the working of the 
Indian Council of the St. John Ambulance Association reveals 
most satisfactory progress during the year and I congratulate 
the Association on the activities which His Excellency has 
explained to this Meeting. The Indian Council may justly 
derive satisfaction from the number of new centres opened and 
from the high percentage of passes in examinations among those 
receiving courses of instruction. The popularity of the latter 
may be judged from the facts brought to our notice by the 
Conamander-in-Chief that nearly 13,000 persons attended the 
various classes. Interest in the work was not confined to 
British India ; and one of the features of the yearns working 
has been the keen response and sympathy with the objects 
of the Association displayed by the Indian States. I desire to 
associate myself with the Council in expressing obligations 
and gratitude to the Members of the Medical profession and 
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lay lecturers who, without remuneration and at a sacrifice of 
their leisure, have assisted the Association in holding courses 
and examinations. Without their willing help it would have 
been impossible to achieve the great measure of success and 
popularity which the Association has secured. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has drawn attention 
to the All-India Ambulance competitions at Allahabad and 
Calcutta which were a special feature of the year and produced 
keen contests ; the greatest credit is due to those who organised 
the competitions. The task of making the arrangements was 
no sinecure as may be realised from the fact that over 60 teams 
entered for the events in each competition. The popularity 
of these contests will undoubtedly stimulate Ambulance work ; 
and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has informed 
you of my personal interest in these competitions. I note with 
satisfaction the increased activity of the Ambulance movement 
among railway employes. It would add in no small degree to 
the sense of security of the public if, as a result of the spread of 
Ambulance knowledge, each train had an Ambulance passed 
employ^ on it and if Ambulance experts were to be found 
among the railway staff at every railway station of importance. 
Kot less interesting to the general public is the steady expan- 
sion of Ambulance knowledge among the police force in India. 
The work has also been in progress in mines ; and there is a 
great scope for its extension, not only in mining areas, but also 
in industrial centres where owing to the presence of- heavy traffic 
and machinery the possibility of the occurrence of accidents 
must be apprehended. 

The Indian Eed Cjoss Society has successfully embarked on its 
peace programme. The initial stages of its mission to create 
among all classes an intelligent demand for better health con- 
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ditions and an increasing knowledge of the means of securing 
them have been surmounted. Eeal progress has been made 
in popular health instruction and public health nursing. Some 
idea of the extent to which useful knowledge has been spread 
may be gathered from the issues of booklets and leaflets relating 
to public health propaganda, of which more than J of million 
copies have been sold. There has been a notable increase in 
the number of child welfare centres and there is every sign of 
a continuing increase. The great need is a larger supply of 
trained Indian public health nurses. Health schools for train- 
ing nurses have done excellent work at Delhi, Madras, Poona 
and Lahore ; but the supply is not yet equal to the ever-expand- 
ing demand. It may be invidious to single out particular Pro- 
vinces for praise where so many centres have good work to 
their credit ; but I cannot leave this aspect of the work without 
a special reference to the achievements of the Society in Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. In the two former Presidencies we have 
unfortunately now been deprived of the invaluable services 
of Lady Willingdon and Lady Lloyd, both of whom were inde- 
fatigable workers in Red Cross interests and possessed the great 
gift of communicating their own enthusiasm and energy for 
the cause to others. 

If the foundations for better health conditions are to be truly 
laid, the rising generation must claim our first care ; and 
attention must be concentrated on the children of India. The 
Society’s Report clearly shows that this aspect of the work 
receives the prominence it merits. I have already referred 
to the child welfare work, everywhere so actively in progress 
and particularly successful in the Madras Presidency. Ho 
branch of the work of the Society perhaps calls for so much care 
and patience. In the initial stages of the work confidence is 
difficult to establish ; but once the seeds of confidence have 
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been sow, tbe plant grows rapidly as has been abundantly 
proved by experience in child welfare work in Southern India. 
Of great importance likewise is the dissemination of knowledge 
of the simpler laws of health and hygiene among schools and 
material is now ready for further progress in this direction. 
The cause of the welfare of the rising generation has also re- 
ceived a powerful stimulus in the past year by the success of 
the Baby Week demonstrations in which the Red Cross branches 
co-operated. As you are aware Her Excellency took the keenest 
interest in the Baby Week movement and all associated 
with these activities must have been highly gratified by the 
results. Baby Weeks were held in more than 1,000 different 
places in In ilia. and Burma. I am confident that few of the 
many thousands, who witnessed the Baby W^ eek displays, left 
the exhibitions without a quickening of thought and sympathy 
and assimilation of new and beneficent ideas for the care of 
children. 

I am particularly interested in that portion of the Annual 
Report of the Indian Red Cross Society which deals with the 
question of enlistin g the sympathy and assistance of non-o£6.cial 
workers and the membership campaign. You may remember 
that, when I addressed you two years ago, I laid special stress 
on the importance of arousing the interest of non-officials. In 
the days of the common peril of the late war the objects of the 
Society made a special and spontaneous appeal to the sympa- 
thy of the general public ; and at the same time the vital needs 
of the situation and the responsibilities of the Civil and Military 
administration for the efficiencv of medical arrangement tended 
to give a special weight and importance to the official element 
in the working of both Societies. After the war, the tradition 
of. ofBicial connection still survived ; but with the disappear- 
ance of the urgency of a special cause and the cessation of the 
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particular stimulus created by the war there was a possibility 
that non-official intcres might grow cold. It is right that 
official interest should be susta ; inde3l it cannot Ou 
conceived that it can be divorced from taking part in the 
great mission for the alleviation of suffering and for the pro- 
motion of the health and welfare of the people of India ; but 
nevertheless it is essential that, if the beneficent work is to be 
carried on with real efficiency, the objects these Societies have 
in view should command the active support of the general public 
and become part of the convictions of all thint-iTig men and 
women in India ; and it is only in these conditions that these 
Societies can be a living force, with real power of doing good 
on a large scale. 

I am glad to note from the Report that in many instances 
keen interest in the working of the Society has been aroused 
and manifested. In other centres efforts have been made and 
are still in progress to attract it more widely ; I am confident 
that these efforts will be fruitful. I believe that the Indian 
mind is particularly susceptible to the appeal made by the 
work of the Society. I have been greatly impressed in India. 
by the widespread desire among the people to help others. 
I need only refer to two common instances. No one can have 
failed to notice the almost universal custom by which the 
benevolent, during the hot season, provide booths on biglt roads 
or in streets where cool drinking water is given to all thirsly 
travellers. Another sign of the spirit to which I refer is the 
almost complete absence of organised poor relief in India. The 
large population of indigent, aged or crippled persons in Tndi> . 
who are imable to earn their own living, can freely count on pri- 
vate generosity, often even emanating from families in very 
narrow circumstances, for support and daily bread. It is to this 
neighbourly spirit and to this desire to assist others that the 
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Society can look for kelp in its beneficent work. To those who 
have already advanced so ar on the road of duty to their fellow 
men, I feel confident that an appeal to embrace fresh oppor- 
tunities of social service will not be made in vain. 

Let me thank all those who have worked in the interests of the 
two Societies. Among them let me mention Sir Frederick WhjtQ, 
though he is not here with us to-day ; I know how greatly his 
efforts on behalf of both Societies are appreciated. We may 
derive satisfaction that oux view of his capabilities is shared 
with us by others, for the General Council of the League of Eed 
Cross Societies in Paris has recently paid him and us the compli- 
ment of selecting him as the President of their Commission on 
Red Cross Organisation. 

I have pleasure in commending the valuable work of these 
Societies to general notice in the hope that with more universal 
support from the public their influence may be further expanded 
and their beneficent activities increased. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE’ VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL 
SESSION OF THE INDIAN RAILWAY CONFERENCE AT 
SIMLA ON 9th OCTOBER 1924. 

In opening the Annual Session of. the Indian Railway Conference at 
Simla, H. E. the Viceroy made the following speech — 

I greatly value this opportunity of welcoming the members 
of the Indian Railway Conference Association. This meeting 
enables me in the first place to express my warm appreciation 
of the very valuable res^lts obtained from the meetings of the 
Association, The Association has, I understand, now been in 
for nearly a i^uaiter of a century. Its primary 
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function was to frame arrangements for the management of 
traffic interchanged between the different railways, but it also 
considers and advises upon all other questions of railway 
management referred to it by its members or by the Govern- 
ment of India, and this aspect of its activities has naturally 
grown in importance. The full Conference only meets once 
in twelve months, but its functions are carried on throughout 
the year by technical sub-committees, whose recommendations 
come before the full meetings of the Association at this annual 
conference. I attribute the greatest importance to both the 
formal and informal aspects of these deliberations. 

I cannot estimate too highly the value to the Government 
of India of the expert assistance and advice received from this 
experienced body. Both the public and the Government owe 
a debt to the Association for the sustained efforts which are 
made at these conferences to perfect the harmonious working 
of railways in India, and to conduce to improved efficiency in 
the service of the public. I am aware that during your 
discussions many questions are satisfactorily decided which 
would otherwise only come to a decision after lengthy con- 
sideration by the Railway Board of the representations of 
different railway administrations, and, last but not least, 
I attach the highest importance to the opportunities which these 
meetings afford to the Agents and principal officers of all the 
railways in India for coming together for the purpose of in- 
formal discussion and interchange of views. These meetings 
must be of the greatest value to them, and they also afford the 
officers of my Government an opportunity for discussions with 
them of the same nature which I know are very greatly prized 
I value the opportunity of this meeting also because I am 
enabled thereby to address those who are directly responsible 
for the working of the great railway system of India. I need 
Ml 4PgV 
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not dwell on the great importance of the latter to this country. 
From small beginnings — I believe the first railway opened in 
India over 70 years ago was a modest project running for 21 
miles only — a vast complex system has been built up. The 
total mileage now exceeds 38,000 miles and last year nearly 600 
million passengers and 100 million tons of goods were carried 
on the system. The staff employed on the railways numbers 
nearly f million persons. On Budget lines alone this year the 
earnings may be expected to attain a total of Es. 97 crores. 
The magnitude of the changes which railways have brought 
about in the social and economic life of the Indian people in 
the last half-century can hardly be estimated. The expansion 
of the railway system has silently but surely made for the 
spread of civilisation, for a general increase in material pros- 
perity, for greater happiness and for greater unity among the 
people of India, and for wider possibilities in pubhc and private 
life. Those who have helped to build up and expand the system 
may well take pride in the achievement. I fully realise the 
great responsibilities and heavy burden of ^vork which lies upon 
those entrusted with the working of this vast and complex 
^stem, and for this reason, and on account of the great impor- 
tance to India of the duties they perform, it is a special pleasure 
to me to meet here to-day those principally responsible for 
the management of Indian railways. Apart from my keen 
interest in railways generally on account of their connection 
with the development and progress in India circumstances 
place me in an even more intimate relatiqn in regard to them. 
In India a very large portion of the railway system is owned 
by Government, and in consequence my Government is vitally 
interested and directly concerned in the efiicient and economical 
management of the railway system. 

The difficulties which have had to be faced during the past 
war period are well known and I need not explore their causes. 
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The brief boom of 1919-20 was succeeded by a period of severe 
trade depression* There was leeway to make up in repairing 
wastage. the cost of material had risen in an unprece- 

dented fashion and the wages bill had swelled owing to the 
abnormal increase in prices and the cost of living. In 1921-22 
and 1922*23 the railways were unable to pay interest charges, 
and a situation of great difficulty’had arisen* The only solution 
of the problem was to introduce a poKcy of retrenchment and 
rigorous economy in working charges, while at the same time 
making a reasonable increase in the rates and fares. My Gov- 
ernment greatly appreciate the loyal manner in which the 
railway administration and their staff operated in the execution 
of this policy. The fruit of their labours is already apparent. 
Last year the railways made a net contribution to the State of 
more than 6 crores, and paid a net return on capital invested 
of more than 5 per cent. It is too early to prophesy as regards 
the present year, and it is necessary to make allowance for the 
damage not yet fully estimated, caused by the recent disastrous 
floods, but the prospects are hopeful, and with the gross receipts 
up to the end of last August in excess of those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year by 309 lakhs, a confident view may 
be taken. 

I have on various occasions expressed my opinion that a 
slow hut steady revival of trade is taking place and the railway 
returns which act as the barometer of trade point to the indi- 
cator moving in that direction. The capital expenditure of the 
last few years is beginning to take effect in increased capacity 
and better facilities for handling traffic. In addition, in spite 
of greatly increased traffic and earnings, the ordinary working 
expenses for the early portion of the year stand at a lower figure 
than last year. The fall in prices is without doubt a contribut- 
ing factor, but the main credit must be given to the Agents 
. and their staff, without whose continuous efforts and close atten- 
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tion to economy these satisfactory results could not have been 
secured. Some portion of the improvement eiffected may also 
be attributed to the i^rocess of overhauling the railway organisa- 
tion in the Central Government. The Acworth Committee and 
the Inchcape Committee offered my Government valuable advice 
both on the financial and administrative side of railway policy. 
The suggestions of the Inchcape Committee have borne fruit 
in resulting economies without loss of efficiency. The reorgan- 
isation of the Eailway Department, which formed the subject 
of one of the recommendations of the Acworth Committee, 
has been energetically carried out by Sir Charles Innes. The 
Railway Board has been strengthened by the inclusion of a Fin- 
ancial Adviser and by the addition to the staff of a number of 
technical officers, and, under Mr. Hindley’s able guidance the 
central directorate is now approximating more and more to the 
ideal of a general staff for railway. Time will not permit of 
my dwelling on all the benefits which have been derived from 
these new activities, but the public may rest assured that in 
the Railway Board they now possess a scientific and practical 
body constantly engaged in the study of the railway problem 
of India as a whole, and in devising improvements and develop- 
ments on a comprehensive scale. Great as the progress has 
been, nevertheless, owing to the size of the undertakings, 
development necessarily lags behind the needs of the continent. 

I am tempted to dwell at length on the fascinating subject 
of productive expenditure in India. In my view after the com- 
pletion of the rehabilitation of the existing railway system, a 
well considered plan for the extension of cheap but efficient 
railway transport is a primary necessity in India, and no step 
is more likely to conduce to an increase in trade and industry 
and in the general prosperity of the country. I am glad to be 
able to state that we have already made some progress in this 
dk6cti<Hi, Projects for nearly 1,000 miles of new lines have 
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been sanctioned, and little difficulty is anticipated in future 
in finding money for new projects of a remunerative nature. 
My Government have also approved, in consultation vith local 
Goverxmients, of a new policy from which good results are 
anticipated. "Where a local Government, for administrative 
or other reasons, attaches importance to a local railway pro- 
ject which cannot be brought within the four corners of the 
definition of a commercially remunerative scheme, the Govern- 
ment of India will be prepared to construct and work a line 
desired by the local Government provided the local Government 
guarantees a specified rate of interest on capital outlay, and 
the scheme does not conflict \vith more extensive projects. 
This policy will, I trust, operate to associate the local Govern- 
ments with railway development and adjust the general policy 
to local conditions. 1 trust the Agents will kt,ep in touch with 
the local Governments in exploring local needs, and advise 
them in regard to promising local projects which can suitably 
be taken up under the new policy. 

The Acworth Committee gave prominence to the vexed 
question of the comparative merits of State and Company 
management of railways. This question also aroused consi- 
derable interest in the Indian Legislature. As the outcome of 
the discussions on the subject, the Government of India, as 
you are aware, have decided to take under direct management 
the East Indian Eailway from the 1st of January next, and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway from next July. These 
changes will involve the transfer to service under the Govern- 
ment of India of a number of officers and several thousands 
of employees now working under companies on these lines. 
The members of these staffs are naturally apprehensive of the 
manner in which the change of management may affect the 
staff. I take this opportunity of assuring them that the offi- 
cers and men of the two Eailways need have no fears that 
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the change will affect them adversely in the conditions of 
their pay, service or prospects. The most comprehensive 
change, to which immediate effect is to be given, arising out 
of the consideration of the Ac worth Committee’s Report, 
lies in the domain of finance. In the past in this aspect the 
Railway Department occupied the same position as that of other 
departments of the Government of India. In spite of the 
possession of special powers and of the theoretical advantage 
of treatment on a commercial working basis, in practice the 
Railway Department was crippled for development purposes 
by the restrictions inherent in the system. The railways de- 
pended for finance upon money voted each year, and the net 
earning of the railways went into the general exchequer. 
I need not dwell on the weak points of this system. The inevi- 
table tendency, especially apparent during the war, was to 
expect railways to contribute more than their just share to 
general revenues and to class the powers of recovery through 
railways as a potentiality for adding to revenue from taxation. 
This tendency killed the incentive to economy in working and 
continuity in railway policy, and definitely operated to dis- 
courage initiative in commercial management and a real 
increase in efficiency in the public service obtained by results 
in the working of the railways themselves. 

The Acworth Committee’s recommendations put the situation 
in a new light, and directed a fresh angle of vision towards 
the principle involved in the system. A step in advance was 
made when, with the approval of the Legislative Assembly, 
a capital programme was guaranteed to the railways over a 
period of years. The spirit of reform progressed to a logical 
conclusion during the last session of the Legislature, when a 
convention received approval separating railway finance from 
general finance. I congratulate the Assembly on the wisdom of 
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the decision arrived at. For a time during the debates on the 
subject the deciv^^ioii was in jeopardy. Xon-official amendments 
were moved, the purpose of which was to subject the change to 
otlier conditions wholly unconnected with the principle involved. 
Had these conditions, which included the complete subordina- 
tion of all initiative in the executive action of the Executive Gov- 
ernment to the Legislature been pressed the Government would 
have been obliged to have abandoned the project for separation. 
It would not have been ])ossible as a condition of the latter 
to have given up a constitutional principle of first importance. 
Fortunately, wiser counsels prevailed. I desire to express my 
appreciation of the able services of the oflS.cers who presented 
the Government case, and of public spirit of those members of 
the Assembly who assisted in bringing about an acceptance of 
the proposals. I realise that in some cases their support was 
given to a Government measure of benefit to the interests of 
India notwithstanding political difierences with the Govern- 
ment on other subjects, and the resolution as finally framed 
and passed represents, on the chief point involved in the debate, 
a compromise honourable to both parties in the discussion* 
Government has agreed to a provision by which the Legisla- 
tive Assembly are at liberty to terminate the arrangement 
in the event of a State-managed line being handed over to a 
company against the advice of the Assembly. While the main 
question of a convention to separate railway from general 
finance has been accepted, the matter now rests on a proper 
basis. The importance of the reform cannot be overestimated. 
The State will continue to receive a fair and constant return 
from the money spent on railways, while communications will 
no longer run the risk of being taxed unfairly through the rail- 
ways. General revenues may be expected to gain from stabi- 
lisation of railway revenue. The railway administration will 
now possess a real incentive to economy in working on com- 
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mercial lines. Proper arrangements can now be made for de- 
preciation and for building up railway reserves. Continuity and 
regular growth in railway policy has become possible and it is 
hoped that in due course the public will pay less for the exist- 
ing service of the railways, while railway facilities will be largely 
increased without addition to the burden of general taxation. 

During the debates great stress was laid on Indianisation, 
and the resolution in its final form incorporated the views of 
the Assembly in this point, though these views formed no part 
of the actual convention regarding railway finance. The Lee 
Commission had made recommendations on this question 
which were in accordance with the general policy of His Majes- 
ly’s Government as expressed in the preamble of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and before the debate on railway finance in 
the Assembly, the Government of India had decided to accept 
these recommendations, which have the effect of pressing 
forward as rapidly as possible the extension of eyi-sting faci- 
lities in order that the recruitment of Indians be advanced as 
soon as practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number of 
vacancies in the Eailway Department as a whole. In view of 
doubts expressed in the Press as to the manner in which this 
policy may affect a community now widely represented among 
the ranks of the railway staff, I desire to make it clear that 
I fully recognise that the Anglo-Indian community have played 
a very considerable part in working the railways in the past, 
and for this reason among others the Anglo-Indian community 
may rest assured that in the execution of the policy of increas- 
ing Indianisation, their interests will receive the most careful . 
consideration and stand in no danger of being overlooked. 

^ The separation of railway finance, which within limits con- 
stitutes the Agents as masters in their own house, increases their 
responsibility. Each year, whatever the conditions, the con- 
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tribution has to be paid into general revenues. Any deficit 
which may occur cannot merely be passed on to those revenues. 
So long as the com^ention subsists, the Agents hare to depend 
on their own resources and contrive to succeed within these 
limitations. The closest supervision and most careful atten- 
tion to economy and efliciency in worldng will in consequence 
be called for. T appreciate the difficulties of the task which 
lies ahead and the strain \vhich the Agents and their staff will 
be called upon to bear, but I am confident that the basis on 
which railway finances have now been placed is sound in prin- 
ciple and in view of the success of the efforts of the last two 
years I have no doubt that the fullest reliance can be placed on 
the railway administration to produce tlie most satisfactory 
results as the outcome of their new responsibilities and the 
wider field of initiative now before them. I know that the task 
will be undertaken in the right spirit, and that those engaged 
in it will derive encouragement from the great importance to 
India of the duties they perform. If they succeed, as I am 
confident they will, I shall be the first to rejoice with them in 
the issue of their labours, and to offer my contribution of praise 
to their success. I have referred to the fact that the railways 
touch almost every aspect of the lives of the people of India. It 
is inevitable in the circumstances that, with growing conscious- 
ness and the spread of responsible institutions among the people, 
railway administration should be a common target of attack 
and criticism. Much of the latter may be ill-founded and due 
to misapprehension, and for that reason it must at times be 
irksome to the railway staff who are performing their duties 
in difficulties little understood by the general public. Never- 
theless, in my view railway administrations may derive satis- 
faction from the attention so continuously, if embarrassingly, 
directed towards them by the Legislatures and the public. It 
places the importance of the railways in the eyes of the public 
UPSV 
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beyond all doubt, and the administrations may take a just pride 
in this recognition of their position by the public as a great 
national utility service. 

[ have dwelt on the great part railways have played in the 
development of India. How they have spread civilisation and 
material prosperity and changed the economic and social life 
of the Indian people as they have advanced, and how they have 
in a great measure contributed to the conditions which make 
it possible to-day to think of India as a united entity, with com- 
mon national aspirations. Those who have been for many 
years connected with railway administration in India can look 
back with satisfaction on the steady course of this advance. 
They can recall with pride the practical difficulties which have 
been overcome, the administrative problems, at one time ap- 
pearing insoluble, which have been solved, and the technical 
triumphs by which bridges have spanned the great rivers of 
India and baffling gradients have been surmounted. Their 
thoughts naturally turn towards what the future has in store. 
As far as it has been possible to contrive, the necessary mach- 
inery for the development of railways has been set up, and the 
ground has been cleared for expansion. But this expansion, 
from which nothing but benefit can accrue to India, must 
depend, in a large measure on the peaceful and steady progress 
of the people of India, with which the railways are so closely 
bound up and to which they directly react. It is my earnest 
hope that all that tends to retard that progress may be elimi- 
nated, that the distressing communal differences unhappily 
so prominent at the present time and so fatal to moral and 
material well-being may be composed. It is the unceasing 
preoccupation of myself and the Government to discover 
means to allay the intensity, and I deeply regret to say, the 
bitterness of feeling between members of the two great com- 
munities, No graver problem confronts India at this moment. 
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None deserves closer attention. None more urgently calls 
for the whole-hearted co-operation and goodwill of all sections 
of Indian opinion. I also trust that all influences unfortunate- 
ly now existing which operate to set back the ordered course 
of the constitutional advance of this great country towards the 
goal of responsible self-government in the Empire may dis- 
appear, and that the day may not be far distant when a keen 
sense of public duty and a desire to serve the true interests of 
India will rise superior to all sectional considerations, and lead 
to union in whole-hearted efiorts for the progress and prosperity 
of her people. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE FARE- UthNovem- 

WELL DINNER TO THE HONOURABLE SIR IVIUHAMIAD ber 1924. 

SHAFI AT VICEREGAL LODGE, DELHI, ON THE 14TH NOV- 

EMBER 1924, 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the Fare- 
well Dinner given to the Honourable Sir Muhammad Shafi, retiring 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, at Viceregal Lodge on the 
14th November 1924 : — 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen . — The occasion of 
our meeting this evening is, as you are aware, to do honour to 
my distinguished guest and colleague Sir Muhammad Shafi. I 
experience both regret and pleasure as I make that observatior , 
regret at his impending departure, pleasure at his still beirg 
with us. I intend to-night to dwell more on the pleasure of 
entertaining him, and of expressing my appreciation of his 
services than on the regret which nevertheless will ever be 
present as I speak. Five and a half years Sir Muhammad Shafi 
has been a Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, and he 
has been closely associated with me as a colleague during 
more than three and a half years. I desire to express my 
grateful thanks to him for the assistance and for the advice he 
has given me throughout this diflSicult period. It was in July 
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1919 that he first jomecl the Council, a troubled and anxious 
moment. When he was selected as a Member of the Viceroy's 
Council in my predecessor’s time he had already made his repu- 
tation as a Member of the Bar and in public life, and especially 
as a leader among the members of his o\\m community. His 
family had been among the earliest, I believe, to realise that 
no Moslem could afford to lag behind in education in the* then 
changing conditions of life. They sought a wider horizon and 
thus it was that he was selected for the legal profession, to 
which he then devoted himself. He and I have this in common. 
We are members of the Bar ; we are members of the Middle 
Temple. The same Inn that admitted him had received me in 
earlier days*; I can picture him in that Inn of Court wondering 
what the world had in store, and whether he would ever pass 
the examinations, and looking with awe upon the men who 
were already full-fledged barristers. There was no need for ap- 
prehension regarding his success ; he was duly called to the 
Bar, returned to Lahore and rose to the top of his profession, 
practising in the High Court, and after serving in high ofl&ces 
to which he was elected, especially by his own community and 
becoming the first Indian President of the Bar Association of 
the High Court of the Pimjab, he was appointed a Member of 
the Cabinet. I don’t quite know whither he will go when he 
leaves us ; I have some idea — ^if the secret information which 
comes to me is correct — ^that he intends to return to his early 
love, I mean profession. Again, if my information is reliable 
there is a multitude of suitors anxiously awaiting this reunion. 
Having paid his tribute to the law, and having I believe received 
a tribute from the law he is assured, I conceive, of increased 
tribute upon his return. During the time of his association with 
me, he has been a most loyal and devoted servant, colleague 
and friend. I shall not pass in review the many occasions 
I have had of testing him. Were I to attempt a biographical 
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sketch of Sir Muhammad during the period of my intimate 
knowledge of him, I am afraid I should detain you at too great 
length ; I must refrain and must content myself with expressing 
briefly but sincerely my high appreciation of his valuable 
services during mj- period of office. 

He gave proof during that period of special qualities among 
his many qualifications for Membership of my Council. His 
judgments w’ere characterised by shrewd intelligence, keen 
political insight, a deep sense of loyalty to the causes he es- 
poused, a high idealism tempered by practical considerations, 
devotion to the interests of India and an all-abiding belief in 
the higher destiny of India within the Empire. He never 
failed to undertake any task at my request, sometimes at incon- 
venience to himself ; but always willingly and with most 
faithful service. Perhaps the best proof of the esteem in which 
he is held and of the value set upon his ser^fice in high places 
was that as the period approached when by ordinary effluxion 
of time he would cease to hold office, he was asked to 
remain as Member for some further time and it is another 
tribute to his public spirit that although it was at 
personal inconvenience, he at once agreed to continue until 
the end of this year. I have spoken hitherto of my own 
assocation with you in your labours ; but I must not 
fail to convey that all the members of my Council desire 
to join wholeheartedly in these expressions of apprecia- 
tion of Sir Muhammad’s services. I would like to tell you 
about Sir Muhammad Shafi in the inner chamber of the 
Council, to disclose to you the secrets of our deliberations and 
decisions, but the secrets of the Council Chamber are not for 
the dinner table, even though itbe graced by the distinguished 
and charming guests I see around me to-night. I must not lift 
the veil, but I could not forgive myseM if I omitted to tell you 
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that in addition to his ordinary duties as a Member of Council, 
taking his share of the burdens and responsibilities which fall 
upon us collectively, Sir Muhammad never failed to represent 
the Indian aspect to us to portray the Indian sentiment with 
all the force at his command and may I, in parenthesis, when 
speaking of him, say how very grateful I am to my three 
Indian colleagues for the faithful and trusted service they 
have always rendered in this respect. And Sir Muhammad 
has one other and a unique position. He is the Muhammadan 
Member of my Council, and thus in a special position to 
represent to me the Muhammadan point of view. 

Were I to continue I should be led far deeper than I had 
intended. Therefore I content myself with sajdng that as 
Viceroy I shall part with him with deep regret, and that 
I fully realise the loss we shall suffer by his departure. Speak- 
ing from more personal aspects the close and intimate associa- 
tion with Sir Muhammad ripened early into a warm friend- 
ship which has continued unclouded throughout. There is 
one aspect of this association to which I desire to make special 
reference. During the time when there was considerable 
agitation among Mussalmans in India regarding affairs in the 
Near-East I was fortunate in having as my adviser Sir Muham- 
mad, who is specially equipped to keep me informed of the 
feelings and views of his co-religionists. I refer to the period 
when there were doubts and difficulties in the minds of Indian 
Moslems regarding the situation with Turkey and the Treaty 
of Sevres. Sir Muhammad was of the greatest and most 
valuable assistance to me during that difficult period, and 
I may also say io the community of which he is so distinguish- 
ed a member. 

But that; doesn't exhaust all we owe to Sir Muhammad, 
because he is responsible for the introduction of Lady Shafi 
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into onr social circle. It was quite early in my advent to 
Simla that I had the pleasure of meeting Lady Shaft, and 
I desire to chronicle also how glad lanithatshe was graciously 
pleased to come amongst us, to give us the pleasure of her 
society and that of her daughters. "RTiatever may happen 
to a man, whatever honours may he in store for him, what- 
ever fame he may have attained, there is naught to compare 
with the companionship of the lady who believed in him 
before anybody else did. 

And now ladies and gentlemen, I must restrain myself 
from saying more. I ask you to drink to the health of Sir 
Muhammad Shaft— that is the formal toast and you may say 
quite quietly to yourselves at the time you drink and to Lady 
Shaft Let us extend to them both our heartiest wishes for 
their happiness and prosperity in the future, when the Punjab 
and India will receive the beneftt in public non-official life 
of Sir Muhammad Shaft’s public spirit and advocacy, which 
I as Viceroy and we as the Government of India wiD. have lost. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY S SPEECH AT THE OPENING 
OF THE SESSION OF THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES AT DELHI 
ON THE I7TH NOVEMBER 1924. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Session of the Chamber of Princes 
in the Legislative Assembly Chamber at Delhi on the 17th November 
with the following speech 

Your Highnesses.— One year and nine months have elapsed 
since the last meeting of this Chamber and it gives me great 
pleasure to welcome Your Highnesses once again at this, your 


17th Novem- 
ber 1924. 
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fourth session. I am very glad to ^iee so many of Your High- 
nesses present to-day. Our meetings must }:>e well attended if 
the Chamber is to fulfil the high T>urpose for which it was estab- 
hshed. It was desirable to postpone the meeting which had 
been provisionally fixed for November 1923, as the Chamber 
had met in the previous February and it was thought unneces- 
sary to have two meetings in one year. Matters of sufficient 
importance to justify discussion by the Chamber of Princes can, 
save in exceptional circumstances, be dealt with in one annual 
meeting. I have always been anxious that the Chamber should 
not be summoned except for the discussion of matters of real 
interest. I know that Your Highnesses share this view and 
earnestly desire that the Chamber should maintain and improve 
its position and not be open to criticism in this respect. For 
this reason, I welcome the appearance of so many private 
resolutions among the Agenda which will add to the interest 
of our deliberations. 

We have to mourn the loss of five Members of this Chamber 
who have passed away since the last occasion on which we met. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, in whom your Order 
has lost a most distinguished Member, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Tripura, His Highness the Raja of Narsingarh, 
the Raja of Chhota Udepur and the Raj Saheb of Akalkot. 
Your Highnesses will, I feel assured, desire with me to record 
our deep regret that they have passed away from us. There is 
in addition a Member of this Chamber to whom our heart-felt 
condolence is due. Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal has 
suffered two grievous bereavements within the space of a few 
months, and I am sure that Your Highnesses will desire that an 
expression of your profound sympathy with Her Highness and 
of your regret at the Joss of her two distinguished sons should 
be communicated to her. 
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Since February 1923 tbe Standing Committee of this 
Chamber has met on three occasions and good progress has been 
made in regard to the questions under discussion by the Com- 
mittee. Four Resolutions dealing ii^ith matters of considerable 
importance have been issued by the Government of India since 
the last meeting of the Chamber. These Resolutions deal 
with the grant of prospecting licenses and mining leases, and 
with the construction and maintenance of railways, telegraph 
systems, and telephone systems in Indian States. These ques- 
tions have now been settled to the satisfaction both of the 
Imperial Government and the States, and agreement has been 
reached in regard to those matters which call for mutual assist- 
ance and co-operation. The States will, in future, enjoy 
a position of greater independence in regard to the development 
of railways, telegraphs, telephones and mines within their own 
territories, and I trust it will be found that the removal of well- 
meant restrictions will stimulate enterprise. 

I now turn to the Agenda which is to be placed before Your 
Highnesses on this occasion. You will receive from Their 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Bikaner, Nawanagar and Alwar 
statements regarding their valuable work as Representatives 
of India at meetings and Conferences in Europe in 1922, 1923 
and 1924. Our grateful appreciation is due to Their High- 
nesses and we felicitate them upon the very able and distin- 
guished manner in which they performed their responsible tasks, 
and we shall listen with interest to the statements they are 
about to make. Your Highnesses wiU, I am sure, desire to 
extend a hearty welcome to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, who has just returned from Geneva, where he took a 
prominent part in the deliberations of one of the most important 
sessions of the League of Nations hitherto held. We warmly 
congratulate His Highness on the highly successful manner in 
M14PSV 
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which he has carried out the duties undertaken by him and we 
deeply appreciate the keenness and enthusiasm which have 
inspired him to insist on laying his statement before the 
Chamber, while the events to which it refers are still fresh 
in our memoiies. I am well aware that these duties are often 
undertaken by Euling Princes at some sacrifice of personal 
convenience. The importance of these meetings cannot be 
over-estimated and I desire to express my high appreciation 
of the spirit that prompts them to engage in these respon- 
sibilities and to devote their capacities to these services to 
the Empire and India. 

The Eeports of the Standing Committee on wireless tele- 
graphy, dealings between Indian States and capitalists and 
financial agents, the construction of tramways, and the 
employment of European British subjects, pensioners, and 
aliens in Indian States will be laid before Your Highnesses for 
consideration. The summary regarding wireless telegraphy 
and telephony in Indian States, which has been prepared by 
the Committee in consultation with the Departments of Govern- 
ment concerned, contains proposals for an organisation which 
the members of the Committee recommend as necessary for 
efiective co-operation between the wireless authorities in British 
India and the authorities in the Indian States. Your 
Highnesses will readily understand the need for co-ordination 
if an effective system of wireless communication is to be estab- 
lished throughout this great country. The whole atmosphere 
is open to messages, but, unless they are properly modulated 
and controlled, they will clash in the air and interfere with each 
other and this wonderful medium of communication may be 
rendered ineffectual. In regard to the summary on the subject 
of dealings between Indian States and capitalists you will 
deserve that the Committee recommend that the existing 
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system in force should be liberalised. They also recommeiid 
amendment in a similar spirit of the arrangements in regard 
to tramways in Ind-an States, while the proposals regarding 
the future employment of European British subjects, pensioners 
and aliens in Indian States constitute a considerable relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions at present in force. On this, as on 
other subjects, the Government of India will reserve their 
opinion until the views of Your Highnesses have been ascer- 
tained and the necessary authorities consulted. 

There remains the summary relating to compensation for 
railway lands in Indian States, which is httle more than a 
consolidation of the present rules, and that which deals with 
radio broad-casting, a recent development which in British 
India is still in its infancy. 

I now pass on to deal with certain other matters which, 
though they are not before the Chamber for consideration, 
are, I know, of great interest to many Members of your Order. 

In the first place, it is, I think, desirable that I should 
explain to Your Highnesses the position in regard to the 
recommendations made by the Committee appointed by the 
Chamber on the 5th February 1923, to consider the recommend- 
ations of the Fiscal Commission. That Committee submitted 
a report to the Chamber on the 10th February making certain 
recommendations in regard to the future fiscal policy of the 
Government of India towards the Indian States. Since then 
the question has been under consideration by the Departments 
of the Government of India which are concerned. Your High- 
nesses will readily understand that the question of the alloca- 
tion of the customs revenue, which is the most important of 
the recommendations made by the Committee, is one of grave 
difficulty. The consideration of this matter has occupied 
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many months and I regret that it is not yet complete. Before 
the next session of the Chamber, however, I hope that we shall 
have arrived at certain conclusions and that I shall be in a 
position to inform Your Highnesses of our attitude in regard 
to this question. 

Another question, very dear to certain distinguished 
Members of this Chamber, is that which has come to be known 
as the question of the analytical and synthetical methods. 
Your Highnesses will remember that, when the codification 
of political practice was first taken up in 1919, it was suggest- 
ed at the Standing Committee that an analyiiical rather than 
a synthetical method of procedure should be foUoweid, that 
the general position of the Indian States vis-a-vis the Gov- 
ernment of India should first be authoritatively stated, and 
that this should be taken as the basis for the decision of 
individual points and for the codification of political prac- 
tice. Lord Chelmsford in his opening speech at the Con- 
ference held in November 1919 mentioned this suggestion 
which he described as a proposal that, in the hope of defining 
the true position of the States vis-a-vis the Government of 
India, we should scrutinise and test our practice in the light 
of general principles to be abstracted from the body of treaties 
and engagements, rather than by endeavouring to derive 
principles from the body of case-law which had grown up. 

The latter method of procedure is still in operation, al- 
though, as must be expected, it occasionally gives rise to 
difficulties. It was suggested recently at the Standing Com- 
mittee that an attempt might be made to overcome the difiS.- 
culties by recourse to analytical methods. A commencement 
was made with the examination of the most ancient treaties 
between the Bast India Company and the Indian States. It 
was found, however, as I should have anticipated, before the 
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examination had proceeded very far, that this method of 
analysing the relations of the Indian States with the British 
Government presented great difficulties and that it would be 
unlikely to produce within a reasonable time any very useful 
results. Further exploration will be made with the object 
of attempting to deduce provisional principles by means other 
than the synthetic method. This will necessarily take time 
and we cannot be confident that the right solution will be 
found in this direction. In any event it must be distinctly 
understood that the further examination to w^hich I have 
adverted will in no sense commit either the Government of 
India or the Princes to the adoption of the result. 

Your Highnesses may be interested to learn the progress 
made towards the establishment of direct relations between 
the Government of India and those States which have hitherto 
been in political relations with Local Governments. In 
November, 1921, all the salute States in the Punjab were 
taken into direct relations with the Government of India. 
In October 1923 an Agent to the Governor-General was ap- 
pointed for the five States in the Madras Presidency, and 
only a few weeks ago the three Agencies of Kathiawar, Clutch 
and Palanpur were brought into direct relations with the 
Central Government through an Agent to the Governor- 
General. A few days hence I propose to visit Eajkot in order 
to acquaint myself with the local conditions and to assure the 
Princes and Chiefs in the new Western India States Agency 
of the personal interest which I and my Government feel in 
them and their affairs. 

Tour Highnesses will, I think, agree that considerable 
progress has been made in giving effect to the policy of direct 
relations, but the process must of necessity be a gradual one. 
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The analogous problem in the case of the States already 
in direct relations with the Government of India has received 
my earnest consideration. Nearly four years ago the Gwalior 
State was separated from the Central India Agency and was 
brought into direct relations with the Government of India 
through a single intermediary. The case of the Rajputana 
Agency has also engaged the attention of the Government of 
India within the last few months. I am not in a position at 
present to make any announcement, but you may depend 
upon it that no decision will be reached save after most careful 
examination and consideration. 

Your Highnesses, among the many duties of my ofiS.ce 
none is of greater importance or carries higher distinction 
than that of presiding at the deliberations of the Princes and 
Rulers at the Narendra Mandal. Permit me to add that 
this duty has become a pleasure, I regard its performance 
rather as a high privilege than as a heavy task. During the 
period of my Viceroyalty I have had the felicity to become 
acquainted with many of the Princes and Rulers, and, as time 
has progressed, the acquaintance has in numerous instances 
ripened into warm friendship. Consequently in each suc- 
ceeding year I have approached the date of the assembling 
of this Chamber with increased pleasure by reason of the daily 
meetings which ensue during this period, with deeper know- 
ledge of Your Highnesses’ burdens and responsibilities result- 
ing from my closer and more intimate study of them, and 
with wider sympathy and understanding consequent upon my 
own ever-growing experience of the perplexities and difi&culties 
of Government. It is unfortunately a proposition of general 
application that, notwithstanding the most earnest desire on 
the part of a Ruler to administer the State in the highest in- 
terests of the people and his determination to labour persistently 
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for their advantage, his actions, however beneficent, will be 
subject to misunderstanding and alas ! too often to misrepre- 
sentation. But the wise and just Ruler will be prepared for 
disappointments and ready to meet difiSculties. He has learnt 
that the march along the road of progress and development is 
not easy to travel and that obstacles are certain to be en- 
countered. These observations will doubtless lead Your High- 
nesses to reflections upon the political movements in British 
India since the introduction of the Reforms. I Ifnow that 
Your Highnesses have not failed to watch the course of events 
and have pondered upon their significance and their possible 
reactions in the Indian States. To some of Your Highnesses 
the thought may even have occurred whether those rights and 
privileges hitherto so scrupulously respected, whether those 
relations defined or undefined of the States and their Rulers 
with Government and the Crown in the past so carefully observ- 
ed, whether that degree of sovereignty possessed by each Ruling 
Prince up to this time unquestioned and undisturbed, might 
not in some way be affected by the changes made in the struc- 
ture of Government in British India. I feel sure that, if any 
such apprehension should exist in any mind, I need only recall 
to Your Highnesses that in the Royal Proclamation announcmg 
His Majesty the King-Emperor’s assent to the Government of 
India Bill of 1919, His Majesty in the clearest terms announced 
his determination ever to maintain unimj aired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the Princes of India ; and at the inaugu- 
ration of this Chamber by the King-Emperor’s command His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught restated in the follow- 
ing memorable words the key-notes of Imperial policy in regard 
CO these questions : — 


The sanctity of treaties is a cardinal article of Imperial 
policy. It was affirmed by my beloved mother the 
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Great Queen Victoria in her famous Proclamation of 
1858. It was reaffirmed by Eng Edward VII, and 
His present Majesty Eng George V has once more 
announced in his Proclamation his determination 
ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights and 
dignities of the Princes. Nothing is wanting to mark 
the solemnity of this time-honoured engagement ; and 
no words of mine are -needed to reassure Your High- 
nesses that the British Government will stand faith- 
fully by its promises.” 

There are, however, aspects in which the spirit of progress 
and development may affect the States. While Your High-, 
ness can rest assured that my Government recognise freely 
the internal sovereignty to which your various treaties and en- 
gagements entitle you, the British Government and my Gov- 
ernment know that they can rely upon you to continue to 
administer your States with justice and enlightenment. I am 
well aware that Your Highnesses reahse and treasure the con- 
fidence that Bis Majesty and Government repose in you and 
that it is your desire ever to strive for the greater happiness 
and prosperity of your subjects and so to add by your acts to 
the strength of the Empire of which your States form a part. 
With changing conditions it may not always be easy to compass 
your desire, but the Princes have the inestimable advantage 
and assistance of one of the greatest of all possessions, for there 
is no finer heritage than the trust and attachment which the 
subjects of a well administered State have for their Euler. It 
will always be the task of an enlightened Euler fuUy to grasp 
and understand changing conditions and by sagacious pohcy 
to guide and encourage the currents of thought into wise and 
proper channels ; and thus he wiU retain unimpaired, nay even 
strengthened, those feelings of corffidence and respect with 
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wliich the traditions of loyalty incline the subject to look on 
the Euler of the State. I am confident that, true to the obK- 
gations of your Order, Your Highnesses will meet new difficul- 
ties when they arise with wisdom and sympathy, ever keeping 
in view the prosperity and contentment of your subjects and 
ever conscious that in their happiness rests your strength and 
your reward. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE LIMCEEOISf 23rd No- 
GIVEN BY HIS HIGHNESS THE RAJA OF BARIYA. vember 

1924. 

The following is His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply to His Highness 
the Raja of Bariya’s speech at the Luncheon at Bariya on the 23rd Nov- 
ember 1924 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,— On my own behalf 
and on behalf of Her Excellency I thank Your Highness 
very warmly for the kind terms in which you have proposed 
our health. It has been a great pleasure to me to have 
had even this brief opportunity of forming a closer acquaint- 
ance with Your Highness. 

I welcome Your Highness’ loyal assurances. Coming as 
they do from a Euler whose State has had a long and honour- 
able connection with the British Government, who served in 
person with the forces of the Empire during the Great War 
and who strove with men, money and in other ways to assist 
to bring our cause to its successful termination, I deeply value 
Your Highness’ assurances. 

I wish time had allowed me to see more of Your Highness’ 

State ; but it has been a pleasure to have had even this short 
meeting with Your Highness. I thank you for yom kind 
hospitality and wish Your Highness and your State all pros- 
perity. 
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25th No- HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE PRIZE DIS" 

vember TEIBUTION AT THE RAJKUMAR COLLEGE AT RAJKOT. 

1924, 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the Distribu- 
tion of Prizes at the Rajkumar Cbllege at Rajkot on the 25th November 
1924 

Mr, Princifal—L^t me assure you that it is a special plea- 
sure to me to be here to-day and to present the prizes to the 
Kumars. I make a point of visiting Chiefs’ Colleges when- 
ever I can secure an opportunity of doing so. In view of my 
relations as Viceroy and Governor-General with the Indian 
States I consider it of primary importance for the Viceroy 
to become acquainted with these institutions and to keep in 
close and intimate touch with them. The Chiefs’ Colleges occupy 
a unique position in India. They are the training grounds 
of the character and capacity of those who will hereafter be 
entrusted with great responsibilities in the Indian States ; and 
from this consideration they must always possess an especial 
interest for the Viceroy and make a special claim upon his 
sympathy and attention. 

I have already visited three Chiefs’ Colleges in India and some 
of the three more than once ; and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of now visiting the oldest of all the Chiefs’ Colleges. 
Yon, Mr. Principal, have explained that visits to this College 
have not figured as items in Viceregal Tours in the past in pro- 
portion to the long-estabhshed reputation of the College and 
its importance. I am afraid that the geographical position of 
Eajkot and the distance from the Viceroy’s headquarters have 
been factors operating towards this result. I can however 
assure you that this College and the good work it has achieved 
have not passed unperceived or unrecognised by myself or by 
my Government ; and in the future one of the results of the 
direct relations now inaugurated and established betweei my 
Government and the Western India States can only be to place 
me and my Government in even nearer and more intimate 
touch with the progress and achievements of the Eajkumar 
College. 
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The Princes of Kathiawar are to be congratulated on the 
\\isclo 2 n and generosity which prompted thc*m and their pre- 
decessors to build the College and to maintain it for many years 
without support from outside sources. This foresight at the 
outset and the sustained interest subsequently taken hy the 
Princes in the affairs of the College aftei its foundation have 
borne fruit which must be a source of satisfaction to all those 
connected with its history. The College has been fortunate in 
possessing a succession of distinguished Principals who have 
made the interests of the College their dearest concern and have 
spared no efforts to contribute to its efficiency and to enhance its 
fair name. I have met some of the past Principals of this C^ollege 
and have noted the pride and pleasure with whicli they look 
back on their work here and their connection with this College. 
Lastly, as you, Mr. Principal, have rightly pointed out, a great 
debt of gratitude is due to the successive Governors and to 
the Government of Bombay and to the Agents to the Governor 
in Kathiawar who have always taken a lively interest in the 
fortunes of the College and have at all times been ready with 
support and advice whenever any difficulties have occurred. I 
trust that the Government of Bombay will still preserve an 
interest in the College, and that youths from the States, which 
remain in relation with the Bombay Government, will continue 
to come for their education to this College as heretofore. 

The Government of India early recognised the importance of 
this College and as you, Mr. Principal, have recalled, have for 
many years in the past made subventions to its finances. I 
feel siire that a most successful future is in store for the Col- 
lege under the wise guidance of its rulino^ body. 1 can assTire 
that body of my warm personal interest in their efforts and ac- 
tions ; and they can look with confidence to my Government and 
my officers for advice and assistance whenever they are requir- 
ed. There are many questions, such as procuring the right type 
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martial associations of the races from which they sprung and 
of the spirit of loyalty to the King-Emperor for which the 
Indian States are justly renowned, were true to their traditions 
and in some cases even to death. 

I congratulate all those who have won prizes. To those 
who have not attained success in this direction I say '' Do not 
give up hope. Remember that even genius has been defined 
as an infinite capacity for taking pains ; and though this defi- 
nition may not be a comprehensive statement of the component 
parts of this quality, there is, nevertheless, no doubt that most 
of the prizes in life come as a reward of steady and maintained 
endeavour Many of the boys before me will be responsible 
in years to come for the administration of States and for the 
welfare of subjects committed to their charge. To them let 
me enjoin the reflection that great privileges likewise entail 
great responsibilities. I earnestly commend them, in the spirit 
of the teaching and the experiences which have been their 
lot at this College, so to discharge this great and solemn trust 
that when the time comes for them to relinquish it, they may 
lay down the stewardship of their States with a happy mind, 
conscious that they have shed lustre on their Order, on their 
own names and on their States, and proud of duties faithfully 
and honourably performed even towards the humblest of their 
subjects ; and I hope that all the other boys at this College 
will also carry with them in after-life a recollection of their ■ 
days at this College and the training which they received in 
these beautiful surroundings. To them I say Be a credit to 
the good name of your College. Show by your deeds the bene- 
fits of the teaching you have received ; be true to the fine tradi- 
tions that are honoured here and carry into your actions in 
relation to your fellowmen that good tone which was your 
watchword at College 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE WCEEOY’S SPEECH AT THE DURBAE AT 
RAJKOT. 


25ih No- 

vember 

1924. 


At the Durbar at Rajkot held on the 25th November, His Excellency 
the Viceroy delivered the following speech i — 


Your Highnesses j Chiefs and Durbaries.—l meet you to-day 
upon an occasion which marks an epoch in the history of your 
country. A hundred and seventeen years have passed since 
the British Government first came in touch with Kathiawar 
and negotiated through the medium of Colonel Walker the 
first engagements with its Eulers. It is difficult in the present 
days of peace and prosperity to picture to ourselves exactly the 
conditions which then existed, the constant warfare between 
State and State, between Rulers and their own Nobles, and 
above all the misery and devastation caused by the periodic 
incursions of the Mulkgiri '' armies of outside powers. But 
we know by hearsay the great complexity of the problems fac- 
ing those who sought a lasting settlement and their difficulties 
in securing it. The British Government had to deal with 
the existing position and every Chief or Holder who could show 
an authority established and independent at the movement 
seemed entitled to claim recognition. A settlement had to be 
made, and made quickly, and it has resulted in Kathiawar in 
the emergence of a number of States and Estates with distinct 
jurisdictions iinparalled in any area of similar size in India. 


That the early representatives of the British Government 
should have countenanced an arrangement so full of adminis- 
trative complexity is a remarkable testimony to their desire 
to secure to each Ruler his apparent rights and to protect the 
weaker against the stronger. If they had foreseen its full 
implications, it is possible that some other policy might have 
been adopted. For the age of warfare was quickly succeeded 
by one of litigation and tbe long and bitter disputes between 
State and State and between States and their own privileged 
holders in the Political Courts have brought little profit to the 
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material and economic development of Kathiawar. Much of 
this was perhaps inevitable. At the close of a period of strife 
and chaos many rights and claims must of necessity remain 
undefined which remain to be determined by legal methods 
and with the help of trained minds. But I rejoice to learn 
that this period has passed or is passing and the massive 
interstatal cases whose decisions taxed the energies of the 
successive Governments and Secretaries of State have for the 
most part reached the calm of final settlement. 

Throughout these hundred and seventeen years and until 
to-day you have been in political relations with the Government 
of India through the medium of the Bombay Government- The 
0£B.cers of that Government have been your Political Agents 
and among them have been many whose names will for ever 
be cherished and honoured in Kathiawar. They have helped 
you and your for bears in your difdculties, guided you in your 
perplexities, sympathised in your troubles and given encourage- 
ment to measures for the public weal and betterment. In all 
these efforts they have reflected the spirit of their Government, 
and successive Princes and Chiefs of Kathiawar have had cause 
to remember gratefully the help, sympathy and personal 
friendship of many Governors of Bombay. It was not possible 
that the decisions arrived at from time to time should be pleas- 
ing to all interests, but you wiU realise that the geographical 
and political conditions of your country are such as to pro- 
duce an infinity of conflicting claims among which decisions 
satisfactory to all parties are often difficult. In the light of 
modern ideas you may criticise past methods, but you must 
not forget that the system that has served you well for over 
one hundred .years was the outcome of the conditions of the 
country as a whole and not of any individual State within it. 
I feel sure that the States of this Agency on the threshold of a 
new era have nothing but gratitude for the Bombay Government 
that has in the past guided them so successfully along the paths 
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of progress. I have yet to visit your States and see the condi- 
tions for myself. But I am informed that in fine public build- 
ings, well-equipped institutions, hospitals, schools and dispen- 
saries, and in good roads you can bear comparison with any 
other group of States in India. You have flourishing ports and 
cities and the economic development of your country is assisted 
by the net-work of railways which intersects it in every direc- 
tion. Your predecessors with wise forethought founded the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot and the Talukdars School at 
Wadhw^an for the education of their sons. They have their 
reward in the reputation of their successors who rank high 
among the most cultivated and intelligent Indian Rulers. In 
surveying the progress attained and the amenities enioved 
to-day, you will readily acknowledge how muchyou owe to 
the past help and encouragement of the Bombay Political 
Officers ; and at a moment when the traditional connection with 
Bombay is being severed I would wish as the Head of the Gov- 
ernment of India to express to that Government my warm 
appreciation of the devotion and success with which during over 
hundred years it has discharged its trust in the Cutch, Kathia- 
war and Palanpur Agencies. 


But changing times bring new needs and many forces have 
been at work leading inevitably to certain readjustments 
in the relations of the British Government with the Indian 
States. The war drew them closer together than ever before. 
The Ruling Princes made the Empire’s cause their own. They 
proved for all time the strength of their bond with the Empire 
and their real place and importance in the commonwealth of 
India. Other influences have tended in the same direction, 
British Indian systems of administration have been adopted 
by many States and British Officers have been borrowed 
to introduce and consolidate them. The States share the 
benefits of the British Indian postal and telegraph arrange- 
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not receive the consideration they merit. To those afflicted 
by these forebodings I would say “ Be of good cheer and be not 
afraid I share in Lord Curzon’s surprise that no Viceroy 
except himself had in the past found the time to come to your 
country. Its past history however is full of noble traditions 
and the number and importance of its Rulers, the complexity 
of its problems and the interests of the land itself which contains 
someof the most ancient and venerated shrines in India, might 
well have justified many such visits. I need not now seek 
for explanations. They may without doubt be found partly 
in your geographical position, for you lie somewhat apart from 
the main lines of travel throughout India, and partly in your 
intimate and direct connection with one of the greater Provin- 
cial Governments. I can only assure you for myself and 
my successors that the States and Estates combined in the 
Western India States Agency will in future have as stroi^ a 
claim on the peraonal interest, time and consideration of the 
Viceroy as any other State or group of States in India. I am 
giving an earnest of my promise in seeking the earliest possible 
opportunity of coming to the new Residency to address you 
to-day. When I leave Kathiawar a week hence I hope to take 
away with me the increased knowledge and more vivid interest 
that can only be obtained by seeing your country and malnTig 
the personal acquaintance of its Rulers. 

I am weU aware that your conditions are in some respects 
special, and that your jurisdictional arrangements and relations 
with the Political Officers have differed from those obtaining in 
States now in direct relations with the Government of India. 
You need not fear that the transference from the control of the 
Government of Bombay necessarily implies any alteration in the 
systems or arrangements hitherto existing. Changes will no 
doubt come, for all institutions must move to meet new condi- 
tions. But none alecting your position or privileges can ever 
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receive my approval or concurrence without the fullest regard 
being paid to local sentiment and feeling. I ask you to come 
freely to my Agent and his officers for help and advice. They 
will at all times be ready to hear your representations and to 
afford you assistance to the fullest extent of their powers and 
I can myself assure you of the personal and sympathetic consi- 
deration of the Viceroy and the Government of India. 

As my first Agent in the Western India States Agency 
I have selected Mr. Watson who is already personally known 
to many of you. I have chosen him as possessing special 
qualifications for the appointment. Twenty-two years ago he 
served among you as Political Agent and since then, as Private 
Secretary to two Governors and as Political Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, he has had opportunities of keeping 
in touch with your problems and of maintaining personal friend- 
ship with yourselves. He has acted as my xAgent in the States 
of Eajputana and as my representative in the important and 
progressive State of Mysore. He is, therefore, well acquainted 
both with your own conditions and those of other Indian 
States and his experience should fit him to discharge effi- 
ciently the onerous duties which lie before him. He has my 
full confidence and I commend him to all of you not only m my 
representative and the exponent of the views and policy of the 
Government of India but also as a wise friend and counsellor. 

As I have observed, the age of warfare in Kathiawar was 
followed by one of frequent and bitter interstatal litigation in 
which the best interests of the Province as a whole have some- 
times been obscured. I am happy to believe that the worst 
of this period is over and the more important differences have 
been reconciled either by compromise or by final decision. I 
recognise that in many directions you have in the past shown 
that you are conscious of a corporate life and general interests. 
You have your annual meeting of Karbharis to discuss the 
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administration of corporate funds to which yon all subscribe 
and you have the noble buildings and institutions in Rajkot 
intended for the welfare of all the States. I have been grati- 
fied to learn that the administration of individual States show 
signs of steady progress and improvement. Agriculture and 
trade are being fostered, revenues are being improved and ex- 
penditure upon objects of public utility is growing. The 
unity of interest between a Ruler and his people is being more 
widely realised. But there is another side to the picture. I 
have at times been painfully aware that the spirit of compro- 
mise and mutual concession between States is still not so 
strong as it might be in Kathiawar. I have had instances before 
me which showed that the old spirit is not entirely dead ; that 
disputes still occur which seem due rather to hereditary anta- 
gonism than to real divergence of interests and that differ- 
ences which might quickly be settled in a reasonable spirit 
of give and take, are fought to a finish with a lamentable 
expenditure of money and energy. On this occasion therefore 
when a new system of relations with the Government of India 
is being happily inaugurated I would appeal to you. Princes 
and Chiefs of Kathiawar, to inaugurate also a new period of 
mutual toleration, compromise and real co-operation in your 
relations with each other. Your problems are often admit- 
tedly difficult : they could not be otherwise in a country con- 
taining so many interlocking jurisdictions. But it should be 
recognised that your highest and truest interests are common. 
On the material side alone it is clear that everything that 
tends to increase the economic prosperity and trade of the 
country as a wffiole must be of advantage to you all. The 
pursuance of disputes to gratify statal or purely personal 
interest must inevitably set back the general progress 
of the country and must retard and hamper the common well- 
Iwnf . Where your inter^ts are really divergent a settlement 
fsir to ai parties can always be reached by mutual discussion 
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through youi Political Officers pro\icIed you approach it in 
the spirit of reason, friendship, and mutual concession. If 
agreement is not reached in the initial stages and the decision 
of the Government of India or Secretary of State has to be 
sought, it is ine\dtable that in the process feelings become 
exacerbated and neighbourly relations difficult. Those of 
you who meet me here to-day represent a new generation ; for 
the last link with the past was broken b}" the recent lamented 
death of the old Chief of Lakhtar, full of years and honours. 
Many of you have been educated at your Rajkumar College- 
in itself a striking example of co-operation and combined effort 
You represent a high standard of intellect and attainments 
among the Rulers of India and you are in touch as your ances- 
tors could never have been with the great world movements 
of the present day. Perhaps the greatest of all is that towards 
settlement of all differences by discussion and arbitration in place 
of war. His Highness the Maharao of Cutch and His Highness 
the Maharaja of Nawanagar — ^whom I am delighted to see here 
fco-day — have represented India on the Councils of the Empire 
and at the League of Nations ; and I doubt not have returned 
imbued with the new spirit. They can give you first-hand 
information of the new feelings that stir in the Conferences of 
Nations. You have advantages denied to your predecessors 
who were closer to the memories of the troubled past. For 
you have been trained in state-craft and can perceive more 
clearly than they could how the public weal should override 
the selfish and the sectional. I hope and believe that you will 
assimilate the new teachings and that the era which I inaugu- 
rate to-day will be marked by a new attitude and a new out- 
look, by neighbourly friendship instead of antagonism, by 
compromise instead of litigation and memorials to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

In one other direction I may be permitted a word of counsel 
and I would address it in especial to the Talukdars, Estate 
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Holders and Girassias who own so large a share of the lands in 
Kathiawar. Eecognise that the welfare of your cultivators 
is your own profit and encourage their labours by generous terms 
of tenancy. It is on the contentment and prosperity of their 
peasantry that the influence and position of the Estate Holders 
depends. Asystemof excessive sub-divisionof ownership where 
the owner is not the cultivator must always be an obstacle to 
improved and progressive agriculture. The area become»s 
too small to support both cultivator and landlord. I have 
no desire to criticise or interfere with family customs handed 
down from hoary antiquity. I would only ask you who belong 
to an enlightened generation to recognise how they militate 
against economic prosperity and to do what you can to mitigate 
their disadvantages. You live in an age where many careers 
in the army and elsewhere are open to the cadets of no])le fami- 
lies. If young Kajputs andKathis will imitate the enterprise 
of their ancestors and seek fame and fortune by their own exer- 
tions, -the increasing burden on the land will be lightened 
and their families may again attain their ancient well-being. 
Princes and Chiefs, this is my advice to you to-day. 


It will be a source of satisfaction to me if you will carry my 
words away with you and ponderover them, for I am convinc- 
ed that they may help to acc derate the progress and enhance 
the prosperity of the States and Estates in this new Agency. 
You have experienced difficult times in the last two decades. 
You have been required to fight against pestilence and famine ; 
and crop failure has too often been follow^ed by lean years of 
scarcity. I trust that a better cycle is now approaching. 
Heaven has blessed the present year with copious and sufficient 
rainfdl, trade is reviving after a period of depression ; and 
tins Agency should share in the general prosperity of India. 

omens are auspicious ; but whateve r the future may hold o f 
^)od or evil, I would once again assure you that you can 
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always rely upon the ready help of the Government of India 
and its ofiScers when you require it) and upon personal interest^ 
friendship and sympathetic encouragement from the Viceroy. 

Your Highnesses and Chiefs, yoil have to bear great re- 
sponsibilities as administrators and rulers of your States. I 
feel sure that you can be relied upon ever to place in the fore- 
front the welfare, advancement and happiness of your people. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROYS SEEECH AT THE BANQUET AT 25tii Nov 

RAJKOT. euiher 

1924 


His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the Banquet 
held at Rajkot on the 25th November; — 


Your Highnesses, Ruling Princes and Chiefs of Koihiawar, 
Ladies and Gendemen, — I thank you most warmly on behalf 
of Her Excellency and myself for the very kind welcome you 
have given us and for the cordial manner in which you have 
drunk our health. Let me assure Tour Highnesses that it 
Was a veiy great pleasure to Her Excellency and myself to 
accept your invitatm to this banquet to-night. The Viceroy 
has many claims on his time and attention and many 
preoccupations 5 and our stay in Kathiawar is in consequence 
all too brief. Per this reason I greatly welcome all opportuni- 
ties of coming into touch with its Rulers. With many of 
Your Highnesses I can already claim friendship, for we have 
met on several occasions at Ddihi and elsewhere ; but I look 


to this visit for opportunities to form the acquaintance of those 
with whom I have not previously been brought into direct 
contact; and I trust that many acquaintances now made^ 
for the first time during this visit will ripen into that fuUet 
degree of intimacy which it is desirable should exist between 
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the Viceroy and Governor-General and the Enling Princes 
and Chiefs of India, and which is the foundation of mutual 
esteem and mutual trust. 

I share your sorrow at the sad bereavement which has 
deprived us of the presence to-night of His TTi ghnpfp the 
Nawab of Junagadh ; but in spite of this melancholy event 
His Highness has most kindly insisted on my fnlfilling my 
promise to visit his State and I look forward to the pleasure 
of meeting him during the next few days, 

I am delighted to learn from the speech of His Highness 
the hlaharaja of Hawanagarthat the change of system in the 
relations with the W estem India States which has new been put 
into operation has met with your approval. The importance 
which I attach to it can be judged from the direct personal 
interest I have always taken in dealing with the scheme from' 
its inception and in my presence at Rajkot at the earliest 
posable moment to inaugurate its execution in person. I 
and my Government welcome that closer touch with the Rulers 
and their States which will naturally result from it. My 
Agent and his ofScers will use every effort to secure its smooth 
operation in practice ; and now that it has happily been 
inaugurated I look to the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the 
■Western India States to assist my Govermnent to make it 
a success. You will realise that the creation of a new 
Agency and the bringing into direct relations with the 
Government of India of States formerly in relation with a 
Provincial Government inevitably throws an increased volume 
of work upon me and my Government. For this reason in 
tiiese new Agencies recently constituted, while the welfare 
of the States and all cases of importance affecting them will 
alwajrs command the most sympathetic attention of my 
i^wemment and be the subject of our anxious concern, I trust 
that sOI cases of only minor importance may be settled as far 
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as possible with the advice of the Agent to the Governor- 
General and his Political Officer^ between the States in a spirit 
of toleration and goodwill. Yon will appreciate how important 
a place a feeling of good sense and compromise occupies 
in the settlement of cases of this nature ; and if full play is 
not given to this friendly feeling and if every case is referred 
to the highest, authority, not only must relations between 
States become unduly exacerbated, but the Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of India will be overburdened with 
the task of the examination of a very large number of cases 
and ^the consideration of more important questions will in 
consequence be retarded. This process in turn must also delay 
progress in carrying out further steps tow^ards the extension of 
the system of direct relations between the Government of India 
and the Indian States, — a result which you and I would alike 
deplore* 

His Highness the Jam Sahib has referred with just pride 
to the ancient traditions and history of the Western States ; 
1 have listened with keen attention to his historical retrospect. 
1 am aware that the annals of the rule of the Rajput Princes 
dates back to the very dawn of history, and that the antiquity 
and distinction of the houses of the Princes and Chiefs in this 
part of India can challenge comparison with any elsewhere* 
It is for this reason among others that Her Excellency and 
I are looking forward with the greatest interest to our farther 
travels among these States. When I am the guest of His 
Highness the Nawab of Junagadh, I hope to see his ancient 
city and to obtain a distant view of the Girnar with its 
venerable shrines and monuments ; and while I am in 
Jamnagar I know I shall have the privilege of appreciat- 
ing a happy blending of the old with the new India. I 
shall hope on some other occasion to make more exten- 
sive visits to the States in this Agency and to see the 
Seaports of Bhavnagar and Porbandar, Dhrangadra with 
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its salt works, the Shetrnnja hill of Palitana and many other 
places and important cities of which you are rightly proud. 

Let me take this opportunity of expressing my deep appre- 
ciation of the splendid service which the States in this part 
of India rendered to the Empire in the Great War. These 
services were of a piece with your martial traditions, and that 
high reputation for loyalty to the Crown which it has been 
the pride of the Indian States to maintain and cherish. I 
know that Princes and people alike made common cause 
in sacrifice ; and I am confident that should the need ever 
again arise, the Empire can count in the fullest measure on 
the loyal co-operation of the Princes and Chiefs of Kathiawar 
and of the people of these States. I am glad to learn that 
some of the younger relatives of the Euling families of these 
States have adopted military careers in the Indian Army ; and 
I trust that this connection w2I continue and be extended ; 
and that boys of this stamp in the rising generation will turn 
their attention to studying at Dehra Dun with a view to 
qualifying themselves to enter Sandhurst and receive King’s 
Commissions. I am glad to hear that the Indian State forces 
scheme has been approved by a number of Durbars and 
has been adopted in many States. Well-organised State troops 
form a potential auxiliary of great value to the forces of 
the Empire ; and in addition, though the old days when bandits 
and dacoits infested Kathiawar are happily past, troops of this 
character within the State themselves form a powerful in- 
surance against any serious outbreak of disorder and are an 
effective weapon for dealing firmly with any sporadic defiance 
or breach of law and order which may occur. 

Her Excellency has been greatly touched by the kind 
references His Highness the Maharaja Jam Sahib has made 
on your behalf to her and her work and asks me to express 
her gratitude. The warm interest continuously shown by 
fke Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India in her philanthropic 
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schemes for the welfare of Indian women and children has 
been a source of constant encouragement to her ; and the 
good results which she has been enabled to achieve have in 
a large measure been due to the sympathy and support which 
they have so freely extended to her projects. 

I thank you also for the very kind appreciation of myself 
which His Highness the Jam Sahib has expressed in such 
felicitous terms. I value these expressions the more because 
with your own responsibilities as Rulers to guide you, I feel 
you can correctly envisage with understanding and sympathy 
the heavy burden of responsibility continually lying upon 
the Viceroy and the many difficulties and problems daily 
confronting him. I am greatly encouraged by the thought 
that I enjoy your confidence, and that I can feel assured of 
your trust in my sympathy and sincerity of purpose ; and 
when times have been most anxious and difficult let me assure 
you it has been no small alleviation of my perplexities to know 
that I could place implicit trust in the loyalty of the Indian 
Princes and their States to my Government, to the interests of 
the Empire and to the person and throne of the King-Emperor, 

For those set in high authority, be they Viceroys or Ruling 
Princes, there is, in my view, only one rule, ever to seek to 
know the truth, to do justice and fearlessly to carry out what 
they conceive to be their duty, always bearing in mind the 
interests, the welfare and the prosperity of the people com- 
mitted to their charge. 

I have followed no other rule ; and even in these excep- 
tional times of changing conditions, witht heir new problems and 
new perplexities, I am confident that I can find no safer guide, 

I thank you again most warmly on my own behalf and 
on behalf of Her Excellency for your cordial welcome and 
hospitality. Let me assure you that when our visit comes 
to a close, we shall take away the happiest recollections of the 
Western India States and their Rulers, 
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eXr CEREMONY OF THE MONTAGU MEMORIAL AT JAMNAGAR. 

In unveiling the Memorial to Mr. Montagu at Jamnagat on the 
29th November, His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,~--Yo\xsi Highness 
invited me to unveil the Memoiial you had determined to 
erect to Mr. Montagu. Your object was to commemorate 
the achievements for India of one who held high place in the 
service of the King-Emperor and who devoted some 8| out 
of 11| years’ service in Government directly to India. "When 
you formulated your request to me, I assented most willingly, 
gratefully. You had in mind, Your Highness, to erect a 
memorial during the lifetime of the man, still young, who had 
devoted so much thought to India. You had determined, so 
far as it lay in your power, to erect the statue whilst he was 
still alive because you were anxious to testify here in the 
capital city of the State over which you rule, here in the Empire 
of India, by a monument to his achievements. I on the other 
hand rejoiced exceedingly at the opportunity of being able 
to take part in the ceremony especially during a momentary 
eclipse of Mr. Montagu in the political firmament. I was glad 
of the opportunity of being present to-day and unveiling the 
Memorial and of expressing my appreciation of him. I felt that 
he might in the future be of* even greater service to India. 
Little did Your Highness think that we should be taking part 
on the appointed day in a ceremony to honour him whoso 
death is still at this moment casting a shadow over us. Wo 
did not realise that this young statesman would have passed 
from us ere the memorial had been completed and this ceremony 
of unveiling had taken place. Your Highness, you have 
spoken eloquently of Mr. Montagu’s achievements for India. 

I have been associated with him in political life from his entry 
into it. I knew him when he was still an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, We remained associated to the end ; when I was 
appointed Viceroy I spent two months or more in the closest 
and most intimate communion before I took up office hero in 
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India, I knew Iiis ideals and Ms enthusiasms. I felt the 
effect of his passion, his devotion to India ; not surely to India 
as India ; for his mission was that of binding India closer to 
the Empire, that great commonwealth of nations, India is 
united at this moment in the testimony paid to the memory 
of Edwin Montagu. All political parties, all sections of the 
Press have united here in India in their expressions of admira- 
tion — ^Mgh admiration — may I say of gratitude to Mr. Montagu 
for his labours for India. Human beings sometimes fail to 
realise the value of their possessions until they have to count 
tip their loss. Mr. Montagu laboured for India ; it was not 
only for British India, it was for India, that is British India 
and the Euling States. 

Your Highness referred to his work in connection with the 
Chamber of Princes. Your Highness helped in the construe' 
tion, Your Highness was one whose opinions assisted 
Mr. Montagu and with him you saw arise the edifice we now 
know as Narendra Mandal or the Chamber of Princes, — the 
Chamber upon which Your Highness by your contribution if you 
will permit me to say in your presence — ^has helped to shed lustre. 

Your Highness, my object to-day is to add my tribute to 
the eloquent utterance delivered by you this morning, and to 
take part in the unveiling of the monument,— I believe I am 
the first Viceroy who has had the privilege of paying a visit 
to Your Highness in your own State, and also the first to unveil 
a statue to the great statesman whose jjraises you have sung. 

I am only one of the great multitude who recognise the value 
of the achievements of Mr. Montagu. You have spoken 
with your accustomed warmth and generositiy of mind, I 
would only further add that Mr, Montagu devoted tireless 
industry, unbounded energy and passionate enthusiasm to 
the cause for which he laboured, — an India within the 
Empire based on liberty and on justice, and for the advancement 
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of her destiny until she reached her ultimate aim in the great 
constellation we call the British Empire. He was a true 
Imperial servant ; he had studied the problems of India, the 
relations of the Princes and Chiefs with the King-Emperor and 
the Government, the intricacies and complexities of adminis- 
tration and Government by the Viceroy and the Government 
of India with the Secretary of State and the India Council, the 
relations between the Provinces and the Governors. He gave 
his mind to the study with sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the people of India* The fervour of his advocacy^ 
the devoted zeal of Mr. Montagu are well known. The news of 
his death came to me and to Your Highness as a great shock* 
It was not only that I felt the loss of a great public servant 
who loved and worked for India ; when I heard the news-^ 

I had a sense of deep personal loss for he was an old and highly 
valued friend. He believed that India’s road to the ultimate 
goal of responsible self-government was through an avenue 
of co-operation on the one side, good-will on the other and 
with sunshine and harmony aU the way. 

NoWj Your Highness, I will take the opportunity which 
you have afforded me and proceed to unveil this monument 
with the knowledge that I am really assisting in the good 
work you have undertaken. Stone effigies represent the 
picture of the man, but they cannot give the mind, they can- 
not reflect the spirit — ^for that we must' rely upon the human 
memory and upon the chronicles of the past to be road by the 
generations of the future. I have no doubt. Your Highness^ 
that in time to come when much of which we have spoken 
perhaps with more uncertainty, with some doubts particularly 
in point of time, will have been resolved. Then, as people 
Walk past this statue which you have erected they will say 

themselves this monument of the great lover of India A^as 
erected by His Highness in order to perpetuate his memory, 
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wMch stands here now, not in order that we should not for- 
get him because that cannot happen ; but so that we may 
pause and contemplate the representation of the man as he 
was, that we may carry away with us some of the spirit of the 
ardour of the enthusiasm, of the passion, of the devotion 
which Mr* Montagu showed in a cause in which his whole heart 
was imbued. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE BANQUET AT 30th Nov- 
JAMNAGAR. 

1924, 

At the Banquet held at Jamnagar on the 30th November, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy made the following speech 

Yoitr Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, '—On behalf of Her 
Excellency and myself I thank Your Highness most warmly 
for the very kind terms in which you have proposed our health. 

I need not assure Your Highness that it has been a very great 
pleasure to us both to have been able to pay you a visit in your 
own State. We have been charmed by the cordiality of the 
welcome extended to us in your capital ; Your Highness’ kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness have distinguished all the arrange- 
ments made for our visit ; and nothing that could minister to our 
pleasure or interest has been omitted ; if -Your Highness had 
hot assured me that no Viceroy had previously paid a visit 
to Jamnagar, my own experiences in your capital would have 
led me to conclude that a long practice in the lecurring recep- 
tion of many Viceroys in your capital had made Your Highness 
an expert in the entertainment of Viceroys and their staffs. 

I have explained in my speeches at Eajkot my chief reasons 
for visiting Kathiawar and the Western India States at this 
time. Eor these same reasons the object of my journey could 
not in my view have been completely secured without a visit to 
Your Highness’ State. In the first place, as I informed the 
M14PSV 2n 
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Princes at Eajkot, it was mj desire to inaugurate in person the 
new system of direct relations between the Government of India 
and the Western India States and to announce the reasons for 
the change and its scope. I wished also personally to assure 
the States and their Rulers of my interest and sympathy and 
of the concern of my Government for all that affects their 
weKare. This mission could not have been accomphshed and 
concluded successfully without my paying a visit to Your 
Highness ; for Your Highness is among the chief of those 
who have not only wished for the change but have Worked 
for the change ; and I now have the opportunity of congratu- 
lating Your Highness on seeing the change actually come 
into operation and of expresseng my confidence that Your 
Highness will be foremost in assisting the officers of my 
Government to work the new system successfully and to 
meet any difficulties or dispel any apprehensions which may 
be felt by any of the Rulers afiected by it. 

Another object of my visit was to make myself acquainted, 
as far as time allowed, with some of the important States in the 
new Agency and to obtain that clear vision of their conditions 
and problems which only personal knowledge and touch can 
being. From this consideration also I included a visit to this 
ancient but progressive State whose position among the States 
and services to the Empire entitle it to stand high in the regard 
of my Government and whose Ruler has added lustre to the 
annals of his House by his personal services to his Order, to 
my Government and to the Empire. 

‘ On personal grounds also I have eagerly looked forward to 
renewing in your own home and amid your ancestral dignities 
my intimacy and friendship with Your Highness which has 
sprung from many meetings in the past in Delhi and elsewhere. 

Among the many other causes for satisfaction which my 
visit has brought me I may also mention a small but very human 
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cause for satisfaction. By my visit to Kathiawar I have been 
able to emulate the achievement of a very eminent Viceroy 
who, before this torn of mine, had been the first and only Viceroy 
to visit Kathiawar ; and by my visit to Jamnagar I have actu- 
ally outstripped these achievements and my feet are in a spot 
where that distinguished traveller never trod ! 

Before I touch upon some questions connected with Your 
Highness’ State, let me say a few words regarding Your Highness 
personally. With becoming modesty you have avoided any 
detailed reference in your speech to the public work you have 
done outside your State. Though as the years go by, the 
great war recedes further and further into the past ; nevertheless 
the memory of your great personal efiorts in the war and the 
services of your State, under your guidance, to the Empire 
is still fresh and is treasured by my Government. Nor can I 
forget the leading part you have taken in the formation of the 
Chamber of Princes and in working to make its deliberations a 
success. Your Order and the Government are greatly indebted 
to you for the constant interest you have taken in the delibera- 
tions of the Chamber and of the Committee of Princes and for all 
your efforts to secure the successful fulfilment of the objects for 
which the Chamber was constituted. On three occasions, at 
the invitation of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, you 
have represented India at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations and have cheerfully devoted yourself to the study 
of the many difficult problems of first importance which come 
before that body. You have taken part in deliberations of 
great moment both to the Empire and India ; and it is in no 
spirit of flattery that I say that it is largely due to the efforts of 
Your Highness and your “colleagues on these three occasions 
that India occupies so honoured a place in the Councils of the 
Nations. 

Your Highness has given a most interesting retrospect 
of the history of your State since you were called to rule it. 

2s2 
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I heartily congratulate Your Highness on the difficulties over- 
come, on the development and improvement achieved and on 
the present liappy conditions prevailing. Your Highness has 
rightly turned your attention to the protection of land from 
recurring scarcity and to the increase of production. Active 
development in the latter direction is in my view the secret 
of all orderly progress. If conditions are secured in which 
material advance in production can take place, all classes in 
the State are directly benefited and the State itself profits 
directly and indirectly in proportion. Protection of crops from 
seasonal calamities by the extension of irrigation, expansion of 
cultivated areas, intelligent use of fuel and fodder resources, 
and improvement in transport facilities bring increased wealth 
alike to the cultivator and to the trading classes and prosperity 
to the State at large, 

I am delighted to have seen so much of J amnagar and 
its surroundings. I have been greatly impressed by the 
success which has attended Your Highness’ town planning 
operations. These improvements which have provided wide 
well-planned streets and healthy open spaces and displayed 
the architectural beauties of your capital, may well stand as a 
model for similar operations elsewhere. T know the difficulty 
with which these operations are attended ; and the fact that the 
cost of these improvements has been largely met by the sale 
of the new frontages must be a just cause of satisfaction both 
to Your Highness and to the Municipal Committee who have 
taken so great a part in the execution of the schemes you have 
initiated. I am not surprised to learn that the city is already 
beginning to reap advantages from Your Highness’ enlightened 
policy, and that those diseases such as tuberculosis and malaria 
which are spread by insanitary conditions and congestion, are 
rapidly dissappearing under the influence of the sunshine, fresh 
air and cleanliness of Your Highness’ open spaces and broad 
Greets. 
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Among tte many pleasurable occupations wMcli Your High- 
ness has arranged for me during my visit I greatly appreciate the 
hours in the Nawanagar jungles. I know of no more potent 
tonic to the mind and body and no more complete rest and 
change than time spent in the jungles. It is of secondary im- 
portance whether there is game or not or whether the game is 
big or small. The exercise, the fresh air and the communion 
with nature in her most untramelled moods suffice by them- 
selves. Nevertheless when added to this there is the excitement 
and concentration of sport, the curative process is indeed 
complete. 

I have heard the experiences of some of those who in the 
days of Your Highness’ prowess at the wicket, used to stand 
in the field and try to prevent you from scoring runs. Old 
cover-points have complained to me of an uncanny skill in 
placing the ball and in driving and cutting with a force and curl 
which eluded their best efforts to stop it. I am afraid from 
what I hear that Your Highness has contrived to communicate 
some of these disagreeable properties with which you used to 
endow the cricket ball, to the denizens of the air at Nawanagar. 
At any rate they have certainly acquired the pace and the curl 
and many of them, as far as I have heard, get safely to the 
boundary without being stopped by the guns ! 

To-morrow, alas, will see the termination of our tour in 
Kathiawar. We shall depart with the greatest regret taking 
with us most pleasant recollections of Your Hi^ness’ kindness 
and hospitahty and of happy days spent in Your Highness’ com- 
pany in your State. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join me in drinking 
health and long life to our distinguished host His Highness the 
Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and prosperity to his House 
and his State. 
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H. E. THE 7ICEE0YS SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 
PRESENTED BY THE MDSLIM COMMUNITY OP BOMBAY. 

H. E. the Viceroy in replying to the Address from the Muslim Com- 
munity of Bombay on the 3rd December said 

Gentlemen,— I tlank yon for tHe veij kind words with 
which you have welcomed Her Excellency and myself. I am 
glad to have had this opportunity of meeting the Members 
of this deputation and of hearing your address for several 
reasons. In the first place I had promised to receive a Muslim 
deputation from this Presidency in August last but was unable 
to carry out my promise owing to the unavoidable cancella- 
tion of my visit to Poona ; and on wider grounds, as you, 
gentleinen,havecorrectlypointedoutinyour address, in view 
of my interest in the Muslim community in India generally, 
I greatly value this opportunity of meeting representatives of 
that important section of this community which is domiciled 
in the Bombay Presidency. 


Let me assure you that I and my Government fully recog- 
nize the prominent position occupied by the Muslim community 
in India both in the past and in the present time. The capital 
of India, I may remind you, is now located at Delhi among 
the monuments which testify to the great history of the 
Muhammadan connection with India and of the Moghal 
Empire, and which inform the present generation of the notable 
contributions made under Muhammadan dynasties to civiliza- 
tion, literature and art in India and of the extent and achieve- 
ments of their admimstrations. 


If you reflect on the events of recent times you have, 
I consider, every reason to be satisfied with the sympathy 
and consideration which I and my Government have con- 
tinuously devoted to the feelings and interests of your commu- 
nity. You have yourselves referred in your address to the 
constaut efforts made in the past by me and my Government 
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Turkey. In tlie constitutional changes which the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1919 introduced, every care was taken 
to secure ade( 3 [uate representation for tke Moslem community 
and to safeguard their interests. In the Legislative Council 
in Bombay I understand that Muslims hold 27 out of 86 
elected seats though they form less than 19% of the population 
of the Presidency. In the most recent legislation in the 
Presidency regarding local bodies, the Bombay Local Boards 
Act of 1923, I notice that the principle of communal repre- 
sentation for Mohamedans has also been adopted. As you 
will have observed, I have been at pains to secure the represen- 
tation of Muslim opinion in my Executive Council and in 
other high offices of my Government ; and whenever possible 
a Muslim representative has been selected among the delegates 
from India at Imperial and International Conferences. These 
are notable instances of the solicitude and regard of my Govern- 
ment for the Muslims in the past,— and you may feel confident 
that in the future also the same spirit of sympathy and interest 
will animate my Government and my own actions as regards 
.all that concerns your important community. 

You have alluded to recent events in the Hedjaz, As 
you are aware Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, has announced 
that His Majesty’s Government do not intend to depart from 
the policy of non-interference in Moslem affairs or strict 
neutrality in any struggle concerning the holy places of Islam 
and that His Majesty’s Government do not intend directly 
or indirectly to put themselves forward as mediators. To 
this declaration I have nothing to add save to say that the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government does not imply any 
lack of sympathy. The anxieties which Moslems in India 
feel regarding their Holy Places will always command the 
sympathy of the British Government and of my Government ; 
but in adhering to an attitude of strict neutrality His Majesty’s 
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Government have been guided by the consideration which 
I feel sure appeals to all Muslims in India, that problems 
regarding their Holy Places can only rightly be solved by 
the operation of the opinion of Muslims themselves. 

The Reforms Enquiry Committee to which you have 
referred is now completing its labours and will shortly report 
to my Government. The scope of its work is to enquire into 
the difficulties arising from or the defects inherent in the work- 
ing of the Government of India Act and Rules thereunder and 
to investigate the possibility and desirability of securing 
remedies for such difficulties or defects consistent with the 
structure, policy and purpose of the Act by action taken 
under the Act and the Rules or by such amendments of the 
Act as appear necessary to rectify any administrative imper- 
fections. In constituting the Committee I bore in mind the 
necessity for selecting members of your community to serve 
on the Committee ; and in addition to Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
the Law Member of my Council, I appointed Mr. Jinnah who 
belongs to your community in this Presidency, to serve on the 
Committee. I have no doubt that the Committee have been 
fully apprised of the reasonable aspirations of the Muslim 
community and have borne the position of your community 
in mind in their deliberations. My Government have to 
consider the recommendations of the Committee and it would 
be premature for me to try and forecast the views we may 
eventually place before His Majesty’s Government. I can 
however assure you that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee wiU be most carefully and sympathetically examined 
and that it is our desire to assist to the utmost in securing the 
success and the smooth working of the responsible institutions 
which have been inaugurated by the Government of India Act. 

• As regards the problems relating to Haj pilgrims, as Sir 
Naara^imha Sarma has publicly announced, these questions 
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51 re engaging the earnest attention of my Government and 
the feelings of Muslims as to the method of their solution are 
being ascertained. I feel confident that your community 
will assist the Officers of my Government to the best of your 
ability in the formulation of pro])csals towards the removal 
of the difficulties which ha\e been cspeiienced from time to 
time in the pest. Chief among these difficulties is the question 
of destitute pilgrims. 

You rightly attach importance to the progress of Muslim 
education in the Presidency. I know that His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay takes a very deep interest in the 
question. I have noted with pleasure the part which leading 
citizens of Bombay are taking in the educational progress of 
Muslims in the Presidency. The Muslim public owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to Sir Muhammad Yusuf for his munificent 
gift towards the establishment of a Muslim College and to 
Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim’s family for the endowments to 
establish scholarship for Muslims to study in other countries. 
Education is now a provincial subject ; and with the introduc- 
tion of the Eeforms the special grants made towards education 
by the Government of India have merged in the general pro- 
vincial revenues : I need therefore say no more on the subject 
except that I and my Government watch with interest all 
steps directed towards the educational advance of the Muslim 
community. I am confident that under the guidance of His 
Excellency the Governor and his Ministers the progress already 
made in Muslim education will not only bo maintained but 
extended. 

The employment of Muslims in Government posts in the 
Presidency is likewise a matter lying within the province of 
the Government of the Presidency. You will appreciate 
that posts have to be filled with reference to the qualifications 
which they require ; and where the necessary qualification^ are 
M14PSV Sir 
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possessed by Members of difierent communities, I understand 
that selections are invariably made with tbe strictest impartiali- 
ty and with due regard to tbe claims of tbe various communities. 
My reply to your Address bas been bitberto concerned 
only with tbe interests of tbe Muslim community and tbo 
sympathy and regard wbicb I and my Government feel for 
those interests. It is right that you should take a pride in 
tbe advancement of your own- community and your senti- 
ments and anxieties for its welfare do you credit. Without 
prejudice to these feebngs and without detracting in any 
degree from tbe solicitude I entertain for your community^ 
let me invite your attention for a moment to other questions 
wbicb affect not only your conomunity but tbe whole of India. 
Every community bas a right to work for its- own improvement ^ 
but in tbe interests of tbe country as a whole it is essential 
that there should be in addition and at the same time inter- 
eommunal co-operation and good-will without which constitu- 
tional advancement in India cannot progress. In the present 
stage of development of responsible institutions, when the 
foundations of the larger edifice of the future are being laid,, 
it is above all things necessary that the leading men of all 
sections of each community should join together in constructive 
work and eschewing sectional differences and casting aside 
•ell that may mar or destroy peaceful expansion should labour 
together in single-minded patriotism towards building up 
the greater good of India as a whole in which the progress 
and prosperity of all classes in India are equally bound 
up. Bearing in mind the great traditions of the Muslim 
community and the part they have played in the past in the 
history and development of India, I feel assured that “they 
will take a no less prominent part in the future also in work- 
mg to secure for a united India that great place which, I am 
eonfident, it is her destiny to fill in the British Empire^ 
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OE THE EOUNDATION STONE OF THE TECHNOLOGICAL cember 
BESEARCH LABORATORY AND THE OPENING OE THE 
SPINNING PLANT OP THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON 
COAIMITTEE AT MATUNGA, BOMBAY. 

In performing the above functions on 3rd December H. E. the Viceroy 
delivered the following speech : — 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to take part in this inaugural 
ceremony to-day for several reasons. In the first place I am 
enabled to express my high appreciation of the value of techno- 
logical and other foims of research connected mth cotton 
•with which this ceremony is primarily concerned ; and in addi- 
tion there is the vnder subject of the activities of the Central 
Indian Cotton Committee and the general question of the cotton 
industry in India as a whole in which I take the warmest interest 
and to some aspects of which I desire to draw attention. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee lost no time after their 
formation in carrying out the recommendations of the special 
Indian Cotton Committee of 1B19 regarding the appointment 
of a technologist and the erection and equipment of a labora- 
tory and experimental weaving installation in which accurate 
tests can be made and correct judgments concerning the value 
of varieties of cotton sent for test can be reached. The spinning 
test represents the main avenu-e to all technological research 
in cotton ; and the experimental spinning plant, erected here, 
now enables the most satisfactory method of ascertaining the 
value of cotton by actual spinning test to be carried out under 
expert control. Tliese tests wiU be supplemented by other 
•scientific processes directed towards classifying the properties 
of various types of Indian cottons ; and these results will be 
co-related with the results from spinning tests. Properties 
of fibre and yarn are also to be investigated. For some of these 
processes a laboratory will be required where physical, chemical 
and microscopical examinations can be conducted. A build- 
ing has been designed and begun for these purposes ; but 

jheanwhile thanks to the kindness of the Trustees of Victoria 
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Jubilee Technical Institution, the actual laboratory tests have 
not had to wait upon the completion of the building and are 
already being carried out in the premises of the Institution. I 
need not emphasise the great value of this work. Its effect 
in assisting in the selection of the most suitable varieties of 
cotton for growing and in placing facts before the producers and 
consumers of first importance in the marketing of cottons cannot 
be over-estimated. I heartily congratulate all those concerned 
in the successful start made in technological research work 
here and I also felicitate the public interested in cotton on the 
possession of an Institution designed for scientific tests which 
I am confident will be of the greatest value in the history of this 
most important industry. 

It may appear in Bombay unneoessaxy to dwell upon the 
wider aspects of the work of which the experimental spinning 
plant is only part, though a very important part ; for Bombay is 
the great cotton centre. Not only does the Presidency grow 
large areas of cotton, but much of the prosperity of Bombay City 
itself is bound up with the cotton industry and large numbers 
of persons are directly concerned with the purchase, marketing 
and export of cotton or with the spinning and manufacture of 
cotton cloth and yarn. The question of cotton supply has 
accordingly a direct reaction on the general conditions of the 
financial, commercial and industrial prosperity of this city ; 
but this lively interest is not universal outside Bombay ; and 
perhaps in some quarters in India men’s minds are apt to dwell 
in some perplexity on problems of financial stringency and of 
needs for social, administrative and economic improvements 
of various kinds without realising, as keenly as I do and as 
many, I feel sure, in Bombay also do, that the cure for many 
of these difficulties and defects lies in increase and improvement 

production. The efiect of increased production in adding 
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directly and indirectly to State revenues and in enkancing 
the prosperity of tie producer, tke manufacturer and tke in- 
dustrial labourers will, I am conJBdent, show the way of escape 
from many of those difSLCulties and problems for which at 
present no easy solution can be found. 

One of the more obvious means of improving production 
in India lies in concentration on the improvement of the cotton 
crop. India is vitally interested in cotton. Many parts of the 
world can produce food-stufis ; but the favoured areas which 
have conditions suitable for the production of cotton lints for 
use for clothing and numerous other purposes are limited. 
India however has the priceless heritage of a climate and soil 
favourable for cotton production, and it would be madness to 
neglect or squander that fair inheritance or to fail to use every 
effort to improve it by wise stewardship. India consumes a large 
quantity of cotton goods. It has an extensive cotton export 
trade. It is keenly interested in the manufacture of cotton 
goods both through well-established and eiBSicient spinning mills 
in which much capital has been invested and which give em- 
ployment to large numbers of workers, and through widespread 
“ cottage-industries ” which produce large quantities of hand- 
woven yarn and cloth 

It must be remembered that India is not only the largest 
cotton-producing country in the British Empire, but is also 
the second largest cotton-producing country in the world. 
Moreover America, the largest producer, is itself now yearly 
absorbing to an increasing extent its own produce. Eor this 
rea^jon, not only in the interests of India itself, but in the 
interests of the Empire-supply and world supply the cotton 
industry of India holds a most important position ; and India 
offers the greatest possibilities for a considerable increase in 
the supply of cotton in the near future. 
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The possibilities of increase in India lie in various directions. 
There is the question of the expansion of the area under cotton, 
which is largely connected with the extension and improvement 
of irrigation and the exploitation of new areas suitable for 
cotton cultivation. Another aspect of the case is the possibility 
of securing a better average yield per acre in exi^iting cotton 
areas by selection and stabilisation of the better varieties of 
cotton or by the introduction of new kinds. There is also the 
question of the prevention and cure of diseases and pests to 
which the crop is peculiarly liable and which cause a considerable 
volume of loss of each year. There is also need to study the 
export and mill demand more ©losely and to aim at improve- 
ments in the production and marketing of the desired varieties 
in commercial demand for the cotton trade with the mills in 
India or other countries. This includes the prevention of 
adulteration, deterioration and admixture and the stabilisation 
of the supply of various types in demand in various markets. 
As an illustration of the great scope for improvement I may 
note that the Cotton Comnaittee in 1919 stated in their report 
that the average yield of Indian cotton was only 85 pounds 
of lint to the acre as compared with 200 pounds in America ; 
and that there was in addition defective marketing resulting in 
losses for Indian cotton of 10 per cent., more in the blow room 
as compared with American and Egyptian cottons. The 
Committee also found that before the War Lancashire, the best 
available cotton market, took httle Indian cotton owing to the 
short supplies from India of staple cotton approximating the 
commercial inch standard. 

The time at my disposal does not permit me to do more than 
indicate in the broadest manner the great importance of the fi eld 
to the labours of tbe Central Indian Cotton Committee 
immense potentiai value of the work on which they are 
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engaged and the numerous problems, of which I have oj£j 
enumerated a few salient points, remaining to be solved by 
their efforts ann advice ; but if in my brief sketch I have been, 
able to communicate even in some degree the keen interest 
which I feel in their work and my deep appreciation of the im- 
portance of their labours in the interests of the progress of India 
and the prosperity and welfare of the people of India, I shall 
have been amply rewarded « 

The Central Indian Cotton Committee has been set up as a 
result of the report of the Special Cotton Committee of 1919. 
Broadly speaking, apart from formal activities, the Committee 
is a central body charged with the promotion of all measures 
which will tend to further the improvement of the cotton- 
growing industry in India. The persomei consists of a fully 
representative body including the Agricultural Adviser of the 
Government of India as President and as members the Directors 
of Agriculture and other experts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the cotton-growing Provinces, the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Eepreseniatives of the Chambers 
of Commerce and Commercial Associations, Commercial Repre- 
sentatives specially nominated by the Local Governments, Re- 
presentatives of the Co-operative Credit Societies, of the Cotton 
growers and of the Indian States. The representative character 
of the Committee speciady qualifies it to advise the Central 
and Provincial Governments in all matters concerning the 
industry and affords a common ground on which all sections 
of the cotton trade, the producers, the traders, the manufac- 
turers and the agricultural and other experts of the Central 
and Local Governments can meet and discuss difficulties and 
take joint action to promote objects which are alike the 
concern of the Government of India, the Local Governments 
and the Indian States. 
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Witt the passing of the Cotton Cess Act, the Cotton Trans- 
port Act and the active consideration of a Bill for the regula- 
tion of gins and presses, the machinery for extending the opera- 
tions of the Committee is in the process of being perfected. The 
Committee has already excellent achievements to its credit 
and great results are to be expected from the schemes of the 
Committee for the promotion of agricultural and technological 
research. The Committee can rely on my warm sympathy and 
on the support of the Member of my Council, Sir Narasimha 
Sarma, in their operations ; and I know that the Ministers-in- 
Charge of Agriculture in the cotton-growing Provinces keep 
in very close touch with their work. I commend the work of 
tlie Committee to the public generally because I am convinced 
that it is of primary importance to the welfare of India and to 
the prosperity of her people. 

I will now proceed to perform the inaugural ceremonies. 

[. E. THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE NON-BRAHMIN ADDRESS 
IN BOMBAY. 

In replying to the Address from the Non-Brahmins of Bombay on 
the 4th December H. E. the Viceroy said 

Gentlemenr-l am very glad to have this opportunity of 
meeting the representatives of your important community 
which forms so large a portion of the population of historic 
portions of the Bombay Presidency. I need not assure you 
— indeed I have made it abundantly clear in my public 
statements elsewhere—that I take the greatest interest in the 
sections of the people whom you represent, and that my thoughts 
as Viceroy and Governor-General are not monopolised by the 
more advanced and in some instances more privileged com- 
munities, but are also continuously turned towards the advance^-’ 
ment and welfare of other perhaps less vocal but not less im- 
portant and more numerous sections of the people. Apart from 
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conaderations of the large proportion of the total population 
which your communities represent, I and my Government and 
the Government of the Presidency are not likely to forget the 
services which your communities have rendered to the Empire 
in the great war and the important part you play in the 
economic development of India. 

One of the greatest achievements of British rule in India may 
be summed up as the gradual extension and equalization of 
Opportunities. It was natural that this result should coma 
from a long connection with British rule, imbued as it is with 
the traditions of liberty and free institutions. It has been 
our aim to develop education to spread knowledge in India and 
to widen the scope for responsibility, employment and service. 
In all our action in India our eyes have been fixed on the day 
when the humblest citizen in India might aspire to share in 
these blessings of civilization which we in our country so 
abundantly enjoy ; and perhaps our greatest reward has been 
to see a recognition of our work and of our aims and ideals in 
the efforts of these communities to ' raise themselves to a posi- 
tion in which they can take advantage of these new opportu- 
nities and in their growing consciousness of their position and 
tesponsibilities as men and citizens. 

In the present conditions in India it was, as you are aware, 
<50nsidered desirable when the reforms were introduced, to give 
for special reasons some protection to special communities ; and 
for this reason in the Bombay Legislative Council 7 seats are 
specially reserved from among the elective seats for Marathas 
^nd other allied castes 5 but in the case of Marathas and other 
Hindu non-Brahmin communities, I understand, that the two 
communities taken together form, in most districts of the 
Presidency, a majority and for this reason could if they com- 
bined and were agreed on the questions particularly affecting 
them, successfully elect representatives specially devoted to 

their interests and chosen from their own communities. Your 

Mi4pay 
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diances for exercising a wider influence in public affairs for these 
reasons lie in your own hands and are dependent upon activityy 
cohesion and unity among your own commumties and upon 
the existence and efforts of persons from among your communi- 
ties who can understand your interests and promote them. 

For this reason I have listened with great interest to your 
statement of the steps the leaders of your communities have 
taken to improve the condition of the masses, to spread educu’ 
tion, to secure representation of the views of your people and to 
take a part in public affairs and a share in new responsibilities. 
I heartily congratulate you upon the new spirit which animates 
you and the new aspirations which direct your actions. Your 
desire to take a larger part in public work in the Presidency 
and actively to support the Government in all measures for 
the promotion of the welfare and prosperity of the people k 
worthy of the highest praise ; and you may count on my warnit 
sympathy and interest in your progress in these directions. 

The capacity to realize your aims must depend to a large 
extent on the progress of education among the youths of your 
communities ; and I am glad to note that this need is engaging 
your attention. I know that you can count on the Governoi 
of the Presidency affording you all possible assistance within 
his power. I understand that the Government of Bombay 
has already taken special steps in regard to the education of 
your communities and arranged for special facilities and you 
may be confident that the Local Government is fully alive to 
your requirements and solicitous of your needs. Education is 
now a provincial subject ; and while I shall always view and 
watch with sympathy your educational progress, it is to the 
Governor of the Presidency and his Officers that you must look 
for assistance in your intellectual training and development. 

The employment of members of your'community in the ser- 
vices in the Presidency is a question which concerns the Local 
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Government, I have observed that in 1923 the Government 
of Bombay issued a resolution regarding the clerical services 
with the object of securing a fair representations of all castes 
and communities in the public services and that in the instruc- 
tions then issued special measures have been "taken to provide 
in a liberal manner for a minimum figure of recruitment for 
qualified 'Candidates from among the non-Brahmins of the 
Presidency and as regards employment of non-Brahmins 
'generally in the services in the Presidency, His Excellency 
the Governor has recently very fully expounded the considera- 
tions by which he and his Government are guided in his reply 
to an Address from the non-Brahmin League at Dharwan 
For these reasons it is unnecessary for me to dwell on the ques- 
tion save to say that it appears to me that your community 
have every reason to be grateful to Sir Leslie Wilson and his 
Government for the care and attention which has been devoted 
to apply the right principles in these questions of appointments 
'and employment. 'The question o! recruitment for Imperial 
Servic^^s and for the Central Services is as you aie aware at pre- 
sent under the consideration of His Majesty^s Government. I 
will bear in mind the aspirations of your communities for repre- 
sentation in the appointments made to these services. 

The long and honourable connection of the Marathas and 
t)ther martial classes of this Presidency with the Indian Army 
and the forces of the Empire entitle tiie prayer with which you 
bring your Address to a close to special consideration. 

Suitable youths from their ranks may legitimately aspire 
to careers which will continue these traditions and to share 
in the new opportunities now open for attaining King’s Com- 
missions. I have been in correspondence on the subject with 
His Excellency the Governor of the Presidency and His High* 
ness the Maharaja of Kolhapur. There are many martial races 
in India ; and while Government have at times in the past been 
able to take steps to assist the sons of Indian Officers of the 
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Army in their edncationy it ia obvionsly ont of the question’ 
that assistance should be granted to all young men connected 
with the fighting races ; and assistance of the kind is not given 
by the Imperial Government to youths from the British Isles- 
studying for Sandhurst or at Sandhurst. I ha^e pointed out 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur that the provision 
of scholarships is essentially a matter in which public spirit 
and enterprise fnay be expected to co-operate and work for 
the betterment of the general interests of these communities 
and private liberality and munificence may find a scope. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your Address and yoUr 
good wishes. It has been a great pleasure to have, received 
this deputation to-day and I wish the communities^ whom you 
represent, all success and prosperity^ 

4th He- H. E. TfiE VICEROT’S {^rEECH AT THE ORENING CEREMOKT 

cember OF THE GATEV^AT OP IKHIA AT BOMBAY 

> 924 , 

In perforining the above Ceremony at Bombay on the 4th December^ 
H. E. the Viceroy delivered tne following address 

It is a very great pleasure and privilege to me to perform 
this ceremony to-day. I congratulate Bombay most warmly 
on the completion of this splendid Gateway of which the 
Government of Bombay, the Corporation and all classes iu 
Bombay may justly feel proud. As a memorial of the visit 
of Their Majesties the Eng-Emperor and the Queen-Empres's 
the Gateway has a unique interest for Bombay and it is right 
. and fitting that a memorial of this character should stand in 
Bombay. Bombay of all cities in India has had the longest 
direct connection with the British Crown. It began this 
connection as the dowry of a British Queen ; and on the 
occasion of his last visit to Bombay in December 1911 His 
Sfejosty, after alluding with afiectionate recollections to his 
previous visit as Prince of Wales, recalled this fact and felfci- 
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tously congratulated the members of the Corporation on ii& 
aubse-jnent history in the following memorable words ‘"As 
the dowry of a British Queen, Humphry Cook took it over 
250 years ago, a mere fishing village. You gentlemen, and 
your foreninners have made it a jewel of the British Crown, 

1 see again with joy the rich setting of its beautiful and stately 
buildings. I note also the less conspicuous but profitable 
improvements lately effected ; but above all I recognisi. with 
pride your efforts to heighten what must always be the supreme 
lustre of such a jewel as this the peace, happiness and prosperity 
of all classes of its citizens I am confident that these words 
are deeply treasured in Bombay. 

In addition to two visits by King George and his Consort, 
Bombay had the privilege of giving a welcome to King Edward 
as Prince of Wales in 1875 and to His Eoyal Highness Prince 
Edward, Prince of Wales, in 1921 . It has also welcomed the 
Duke of Cennaught on more than one occasion; and the 
people of Bombay look back with pleasureable recollection upon 
his residence in the Presidency for a considerable period and 
on his close connection with various aspects of their public life. 

This Gateway will stand to recall to future generations 
those precious memories which I know are still fresh in the 
minds of many in Bombay. The architect and those directly 
connected with the conception and execution of the project 
are to be warmly congratulated on the success of their plans. 
Not only is the building itself in every way worthy by itself 
of the memories to which it is dedicated, but it adds in a 
striking manner to the beauties of its surroundings, fitting in, 
in perfect harmony, with the fine buildings around it and with 
the great harbour of which it is the gate. 

It is not only for Bombay, however, that the Gateway has 
an interest, but as its name indicates for India as a whole. 
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Tlie visit of His Majesty King George and Her Majesty Queen 
Mary to India was an event, the importance of which to India 
it is impossible to overestimate. The decision of His Majesty 
to announce in person to the Princes and people of India 
his coronation was not only prompted by his expressed desire 
to revisit a country of which he retained most grateful recol- 
lections, for ho had learned to love it and in which he had 
experienced here the kindness of a home, but also by the wish 
to renew in person those assurances which had been given by 
his predecessors of the maintenance of rights and privileges 
and of earnest concern for the welfare, peace and contentment 
of the people of IMia. This unbroken and continued direct 
interest of the Crown and the Royal House in India and sym- 
pathy for its people is indeed the most precious of India’s 
possessions; and few in India can forget the very gracious 
Words of the latest message from His Majesty to India delivered 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales near this spot three 
greats ago — 

• ‘‘ It is with the same hope and in the same spirit that my 

son is with you to-day To friends 

whose loyalty we and our fathers have treasured, he brings this 
message of trust and hope. My sympathy in all that passes 
in your lives is unahafcing. During recent years my thoughts 
have been yet more constantly with you. Throughout the 
civilised world the foundations of social order have been tested 
by war and change. Wherever citizenship exists, it has had 
to meet the test ; and India like other countries has been called 
lipon to face new and special problems of her own. For 
this task her armoury is in the new powers and new responsi- 
bilities with which she has been equipped ; that with the help 
of those, aided by the ready guidance of my Government and 
its officers, you will bring tho^ problems to an issue worthy 
M your historic past and happiness for your future ; that all 
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disquiet will vanisli in well-ordered progress is my earnest 
wish and my confident belief. Your anxieties and your rejoic- 
ings are my own : In all that may touch your happiness, in 
all that gives you hope and promotes your wtlfare I feel with 

you in a spirit of sympathy 

and it is my warmest prayer that 

wisdom and contentment growing hand in hand will lead 
India into increasing national greatness within a free Empire, — 
the Empire for which I labour and for which if it bo the Divine 
Will my son will labour after me 


In the echo of these sentiments of sympathy, trust and 
hope let us pause yet an instant before the completion of 
to-day’s ceremony. Eeflect with me upon other associations 
which this Gateway symbolical of the entrance to India 
from the West will always serve to recall. It is a token of 
the connection of Great Britain with India. It will stand 
to testify to the constant stream of Britain’s sympathy un- 
fortunately not always appreciated or understood in all quarters 
with the legitimate aims and aspirations of India to the earnest- 
ness of Britain’s desire, manifested by all political parties with- 
out distinction, for the enlightenment of the masses, for the 
improvement in their conditions, for even-handed justice to all 
classes, creeds and castes for the strict maintenance of reli- 
gious liberty, for the advancement of India’s national greatness, 
for the development of her status in the Empire, and for the 
contentment, prosperity and happiness of the Indian people. 


Let me now proceed to declare this Gateway open. May 
it add to the amenities of this beautiful city and recall to the 
people of Bombay and of India those precious memories to 
which it is dedicated and on which I have dwelt to-day. 
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H. E. the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the Dinner given 
by the European Association, at Calcutta, on the 10th December ; — 

Mr, Carr, Ladies d Genfkmen.-^l thank you for the very 
land welcome you have extended to Her Excellency and my- 
self, and for the cordial maimer in which you, Mr* Carr, have 
proposed and this assembled company has drunk to the toast* 

It is a great pleavsure to me to meet the members of your Asso- 
ciation once again and to enjoy your hospitality* As I have 
informed you at previous meetings, I am always very glad to 
be in Calcutta, and I greatly look forward to my stay for 
a few weeks in the Capital of Bengal. Calcutta has always 
given me as Viceroy a warm welcome and delightful recollec- 
tions to bear away with me, I find a stimulating property in 
the atmosphere of Calcutta which I shall not attempt to analyse 
too closely ; one ingredient may well be the long association 
of Calcutta with the British connection ; another is in the more 
extended contact I get in Calcutta with men and affairs. A 
breath from the ruder north— perhaps from Dundee, or it 
may be from Aberdeen, perhaps from the north of England and 
even from London— seems to pervade the soft and spice-laden 
air of Calcutta and to add a tonic quality to its breezes. I 
am especially grateful to you, Mr. Carr, for the observations you 
have kindly made on behalf of the Association to me as Vice- 
roy. I greatly value the encouragement they give me in con- 
fronting and trying to solve the difficulties of my office. Your 
appreciation I know full well is from those who are striving 
for the welfare of India within the Empire and have import- 
ant interests in India, w’ho realise— as you Mr* Chairman 
have shown— that security of life and home and property is a 
primary essential of government. If I have in any measure 
merited your graceful expressions, it is largely because I have 
i;fc®i:^hout had the inestimable benefit of wise counsel and 
from those associated with me in the Government, 
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and from the Services without exception. True to’their splendici' 
traditions the members of the Services have loyally striven 
their utmost for the success of the Reform policy in India, 
Viewing India, as I do, from all aspects — and throughout its 
vast ar€a,-=I have special opportunities for observation of their 
activities and I am filled with admiration for their capacities 
and their steadfast and courageous devotion to their duties.^ 
To every stage of the wonderful progress India has acliieved 
during the last thfee'-quarters of a century they have given 
of their best, and they can loot back with pride on a period 
which bears the imprint of their handiwork and the seal of their’ 
high purpose, I believe that India in the future, even in the new’ 
circumstances now prevailing, wall need in numerous directions 
assistance of the same character in development as that received 
by her from the services in the past ; and I am confident that- 
given fair rates of emoluments and conditions of service, which- 
the orders of His Majesty’s Government on the Lee Commission- 
now secure, the work to be done in India in the future will make 
a no less strong appeal to the young men of Great Britain than 
it has in the past, I earnestly trust that in the immediate 
future the young men from the Universities and elsewhere 
will follow in the footsteps of their predecessors and carry 
on in the same fine’ spirit their great work for India and the 
Empire. 

I am glad to learn that this Association is making progress 
•and that its authority and influence are increasing. You 
have recognised wisely that widespread organisation is now- 
adays necessary, and it is a satisfaction that the Association is 
holding its place among the important Associations of India. 

I shall not pause tonight to recapitulate the services render- 
ed by distinguished members of the European Community 
of your Association during my period of office in the public 

interests. They are well known to you and are recorded in 
M14PSV 2isf 
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volumes, and ttey fill a large place in the tablets of my me- 
mories. I desire to express to them my very grateful thanks 
for the fine public spirit they have so consistently manifest- 
ed. 

As yo-u may imagine my tho-ughts have often during the 
past twelve months been directed towards Bengal and Calcutta^ 
Lord Lytton and his Government have kept me in close touch 
with the situation in Bengal> and I have been able to appreciate 
to the full the many difiiculties and problems that have con- 
fronted His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in an unusual 
degree. Lord Lytton has explained very lucidly the situation 
which has arisen relating to the working of the Eeformed Con- 
stitution in Bengal and the Ministry, and the reasons for the 
action he has taken. I shall not dwell tonight on these ques- 
tions, save to- draw attention to certain salient features. Bengal 
has a Governor in Lord Lytton who has been animated through- 
out by a whole-hearted desire to give the fullest scope for th^^ 
working of representative institutions in Bengal in the 
maimer intended by the Imperial Parliament and afiorcling 
every opportunity for the operation and development of the 
sense of responsibility. The response in some quarters has 
at times been depressing; patience has often been sorely 
tried; there have been on occasions profound disappoint- 
ments in the degree of co-operation received and the extent ^ 
to which confidence cm be reposed in the grow^th of the 
true sense of responsibility. These political manifestati, n 
have not been entirely confined to Bengd r they have also 
happened elsewhere. Nevertheless, in accordance with the 
policy of His Majesty's Government, His Majesty's servants 
in India— I and the Government of India, Lord Lytton and 
the Government of Bengal and Governors and Governments 
elsewhere in India— will not permit ourselves to be deflected 
feom ofix course. We shall not abate our ellorts to develop 
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self-goyerning institutions, but shall continue along the road 
prescribed with a view to the progressive realisation of re- 
sponsible self-government in British India as an integral part 
of the British Empire. In the criticism that may be passed now 
or hereafter on me or my Government there shall be no place 
for the charge, or even a shadow of suggestion of lukewarm- 
ness on our part in the cause of Eeforms. We remain whole- 
hearted in our endeavours in spite of checks and obstructions, 
and I know that Lord Lytton and his Go'^ernment are of the 
same mind. If from one direction there have been obstacles 
to the smooth-working of the Reformed Constitution in Bengal, 
from another source unfortunately a menace has appeared 
aiming at bringing the machinery itself to a standstill and at 
completely wrecking its power of motion. I need not dwell 
at length on the recent history of the organisations for violent 
and anarchical crime in Bengal, or the deplorable loss of life 
and properly they have caused in which Indians and Europeans, 
officials and private individuals, were alike the victims. You 
have already been made familiar with the facts through the state- 
ments published by me at the time of the promulgation by me 
of the Bengal Ordinance and subsequently by the Governor 
of Bengal. His Excellency in his recent speeches has stated 
the case with remarkable clearness and force. 

The existence of these activities is now generally admitted, 
and the objective of their aims is beyond controversy. They 
are directed towards bringing orderly government to a stand- 
still by a series of criminal outrages upon Government officials 
and at terrorizing the public by a succession of violent crimes. 
It is indisputable that a primary function of Government in any 
country is to protect its officers in the execution of their lawful 
duties and to safeguard the lives, homes and property of its 
citizens ; but while there is unanimity on these points, and 
while condemnation of these criminal activities has been oat- 
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spoken and almost universal, there has been criticism of the 
methods which I and my Government and the Government 
of Bengal have been forced to adopt in order to carry out one 
of the chief and most important of the responsibilities of Gov- 
ernment. I shall refer tonight to some aspects only of these 
criticisms. 

There has been much public condemnation of these organisa- 
tions for violent crimes and of their deeds ; but at the same 
time my action in issuing the Ordinance has been condemned. 
Yet I have been unable to find in the public statements of 
those who condemned both, any concrete suggestion of utility 
as to how the activities of these violent organisations — admit- 
tedly directed against orderly government and the lives and 
property of citizens — are to be checked and punished, and what 
efiective steps, other than the action taken by me, and for which 
I accept the full responsibility, could have been adopted. 
We cannot £hut our eyes to facts. We cannot stand by and 
msrely wail and wring our hands while law and order founder 
in the flood. Condemnation of violation of the code of civil- 
ization is not of itself sufficient. If civilization is to live, its 
code must be upheld and its sanctity must be vindicated. 

It is true that the suggestion has been made that if a polit^*- 
cal panacea acceptable to a particular political party was adopt- 
ed, violent crime would instantly cease. First, it may be 
questioned whether there is any solid ground for this sugges- 
tion \ According to my information the aims and methods 
of those wedded to crime and violence are essentially different 
from those of political parties generally in India. . I credit the 
latter with constructive aspirations although I may not always 
agree with them. According to their declarations of policy, 
they desire in different ways to follow methods of which human- 
ity and civilization will not disapprove 5. but the terrorists 
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have never concealed an essentially different and sinister ob- 
jective — the desire to destroy society and Government and to 
produce chaos by the desperate methods of crimej murder and 
anarchy. It is idle to suppose that any political remedy will 
stay the progress of this malignant malady. If it poceeds 
unchecked, it is bound in its course to involve and destroy 
even political parties themselves as now understood and consti- 
tuted. It is difficult to conceive the effect those responsible 
for these criminal organisations can hope to achieve. Further, 
I am unable to follow the minds of those who suggest that Gov- 
ernments should give way to terrorism by making concessions 
of a drastic character notwithstanding that political agitation 
and argument have failed to convince the responsible authorities 
of their wisdom or justice. It is, I hope, unnecessary to em- 
phasise that in no circumstances would we permit ourselves to 
be influenced in the faintest degree by methods of this charac- 
ter to a policy which had not our approval upon its merits. 

My whole life and training have tended to imbue me with 
extreme reluctance to resort to special legislation or arming 
the executive authority with emergency or summary powers 
over and above those vested in them by the ordinary law ex- 
cept in the face of sheer necessity. You may be assured that 
I did not make use of the special powers vested in me as Gov- 
ernor General of issuing an Ordinance, until every other avenue 
for dealing with these activities — so dangerous not only to 
Bengal but to the whole of India — had been thoroughly explored, 
tried and found ineffective. Under the Constitution of India 
the responsibility of promulgating exceptional measures to 
meet exceptional dangers rests upon the Governor-Generah 
Be must not in my judgment act merely upon the request, 
information or advice of another Government or of a Governor, 
however high the value set by the Governor-General upon 
their opinions. He mmst satisfy himself by every means in his 
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power of the existence of the emergency and of the necessity for 
use of his special powers ; but when he is convinced it is his duty • 
to take action. The Ordinance was only issued when I was 
satisfied of the magnitude and urgency of the crisis and of the 
widespread character of the organisations, and when it was 
clear that all the other methods which my Government and 
the Government of Bengal had tried for some time past had 
not succeeded in checking their activities. 

I have seen it suggested that the issue of the Ordinance 
was kept back until the Indian Legislature had been prorogued. 
There is no foundation for this suggestion. When the Session 
ended in September last the case was not complete for the 
issue of an Ordinance. The situation was still under examina- 
tion. The greatest care was being exercised to ascertain all the 
facts and their significance and to discuss all possible adminis- 
trative measures for the prevention of violent crime. When 
at the end of October I was satisfied that the Ordinary law was 
inadequate, and in some aspects impotent to meet the alto- 
gether exceptional crisis I promulgated the Ordinance. In 
case of misapprehension, let me add what must be self-evident. 
Once the existence of the emergency had been established, it 
became imperative to take action without informing malefac- 
tors of the intended step by public statement and discussion. 

I made clear in my published statement that my action was 
immediately necessary but it provided merely a temporary 
remedy to meet the requirements of the moment. As you have 
been made aware by Lord Lytton, the Bengal Legislature will 
shortly be summoned to consider the more permanent sto] s 
needed to control and prevent violent crime in Bengal, and that 
the necessary legislative measures are already under the consi- 
deration of the Government of Bengal. The representatives of 
the people of Bengal will accordingly have the opportunity of 
considering the measures required to eradicate this menace 
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from tteir Province. I trust that in their deKberations ■ they 
■will fully bear in mind the supreme necessity for the mainten- 
ance of law and order and the safeguarding of life and home 
and. property in the Presidency, and the responsibility towards 
tteif fellowmen whicli lies upon tlienx. 

It has also been alleged that the Ordinance is a measure 
directed against the Swaraj Party and specially devised for 
their destruction. Those who have made this charge must be 
under some misapprehension ; they cannot have devoted any 
study to the measure and have given expression to a wholly 
inaccurate statement. There is not the slightest foundation 
for it. On the contrary, the greatest care has been directed 
to confine the operation of the Ordinance to the prevention of 
violent crime and to dealing only with individuals and organi- 
sations engaged in preparations and plans for violent criminal 
outrages. Peaceful citizens and those who hold aloof from 
such connections have nothing to apprehend from the measure. 
They may pursue their avocations without fear. Political 
parties cannot in any way fall within its scope, if— as I assume 
they refrain from association with criminal conspiracy with 
the object of terrorism. I am confident that any pohtical 
party in India, which has the welfare of India at heart and 
knows the facts as I know them, and as they are generally 
known to those who have studied them, will disclaim any 
common ground of sympathy or any common ground of 
activity with the terrorist movement. 

Here I must leave the subject which has already formed 
the theme of several notable speeches by Lord Lytton who 
has dealt with all its phases and with complete understanding 
of the situation. From the position I occupy as Governor- 
General I am bound to survey the ground with wider horizon 
than that of Bengal, highly important as the Presidency is. 
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The reactions upon India generally have been throughout pre- 
sent to my mind. No relevant factor has to my knowledge 
been left out of consideration. My conclusions have been 
formed neither iu haste nor with narrow vision ; I became 
convinced that action was imperatively required and I trust 
that it will prevail over the forces of violent crime and ter- 
rorism. I know that my Government and the Government 
of Bengal can count in the fullest degree on the European 
community for support in this and in all measures directed 
to preserve the stability of Government and the tranquillity 
of the country. Your Association has in the clearest terms 
expressed its views, and I am grateful for its support. 

Mr. Carr, I fear that I have devoted much time to this 
subject to the exclusion of others mentioned by you. You 
and this audience will, I am certain, forgive me especially as 
this is the first time I have referred to my action since I issued 
the explanatory statement with the ordinance. If therefore, 

I resist all the allurements you have seductively spread before 
me of discussing methods of taxation and its distribution 
and the relative advantages of State and Company manage- 
ment of Eailways — ^to mention only the most attractive of 
the many wares — it is not because I do not attacli weight to 
your observations upon these matters but solely because time 
will not permit. I beg you to rest assured that they will 
receive my careful consideration with the assistance of my 
advisers. You have however, made references to certain 
aspects of the working of the Reforms generally in India, 
and I attach too great an importance to them to pass them’ 
by tonight. I have also read with interest a letter under 
your signature to the late Secretary of State and published 
in April last by Your Association. I was glad to observe 
that your Association welcomed any examination and altera- 
tion under the Rules of the Government of India Act which 
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would tend to make the present stage of Eeformed Govern- 
ment more acceptable to constitutional Indian opinion. You 
also stated the laudable determination of your Association 
to co-operate to the fullest extent in working the Reformed 
Constitution as established by the law. But at the same time 
you expressed certain apprehensions as to the future, and you 
criticised the lack of co-operation already received. You 
had largely in mind the Reforms Enquiry, The exact scope 
of this en<juiry was made clear in the last Delhi Session of 
the Assembly by the Home Member of my Executive Council 
and had been defined in precise terms in a Resolution published 
by my Government. That Committee has now completed its 
labours and its report mil come immediately under the con- 
sideration of my Government. I must not attempt to fore- 
cast the recommendations wdiich we may make to His Majesty^s 
Government. Let me however draw attention to an import- 
ant aspect of the situation and which should always be borne 
in mind. His Majesty’s Government in 1919 laid down and 
announced a policy as regards India which had been agreed 
to by all political parties in England. There has been no 
change in that policy. Perhaps the best testimony is that 
during the period of my office of over three and a half years. 
I have acted with five different Governments of His Majesty — 
wdth Mr, Lloyd-George, Mr. Bonar Law^ Mr. Baldwin*. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and again Mr. Baldwin respectively — 
and the fundamental policy of the Reforms in India has through- 
out remained unaltered. My Government and the Provincial 
Governments are entrusted with the responsibility of carrying 
that policy into execution. If anything operates to interfere 
with its processes or obstructs its working smoothly^ my Gov- 
ernment would deem it right to enquire into the matter. It 
was with this end in view and with the approval of Hia 
Majesty’s Government as then constituted, that we took actio?^ 
J114PtoV go 
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and appointed a Committee. It was not onr purpose to propose 
a new policy to His Majesty’s Government, but to indicate 
with reference to the working of the Reforms any remedies 
required consistent with the structure, policy and purpose 
of the Act. Steps travelling further belong to a different 
category. The time and manner of taking any such steps 
are matters which can only be determined by the British 
Parliament. The factors which will guide Parliament have 
been stated in the preamble of the Act, and they include the 
consideration of those very points, on which your Association 
in the letter I have mentioned appear to be under some ap- 
prehension. You may therefore rest assured that when the 
time comes they will be very fully examined. 

It is profoundly to be regretted that many Indian politi- 
cians and leaders of thought seem to attach little or no import- 
ance to the necessity of affording testimony to Britain of 
that co-operation and good-will alluded to by you and the 
absence of which you deplore. I lament the fact but un- 
fortunately I cannot altogether refute your observations. 
It is difficult to understand the purpose of those who seek 
the advancement of India and yet seem too often to revel 
in attacking the British people and imputing evil motives 
to them in relation to India, I am well a^vare that these 
utterances do not truly represent Indian opinion, for 
my experience in India has taught me that there is a wealth of 
real loyalty and trust in the British Government which 
animates vast numbers of the people of India. But yet by 
the reiteration of these utterances, attention is attracted 
to them out of proportion to their just value ; they make an 
unhappy impression and are frequently followed by what I 
conceive to be unwise action. They tend to check and count- 
eract the efforts of all those thinking men in India and Britaiu 
whose purpose is to help India to greater destinies and to 
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her ultimate goal For years it has been the aim of the British 
Government to spread education, to widen the bounds of 
understanding and self-respect, to improve the material con- 
dition of the people of India, to enlarge capacity and to foster 
the sense of responsibility and pride in stable government. 
It has been the hope of the British people that by stages India 
might advance to the realisation of responsible self-govern- 
ment within the Empire. Nor if I have read India’s aspirations 
aright, has she any other aim. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that better counsels may yet prevail and that there may be 
greater unity of effort in India to bring the Indian and British 
peoples into closer and more harmonious relations, to the 
end that India may reap the advantage of Britain’s sympathetic 
efforts for India’s welfare and happiness ; and that Britain and 
India may march forward hand in hand to the consummation 
of their ideal of a prosperous and contented India with re- 
sponsible self-government, taking her stand proudly and 
determinedly among the great commonwealth of nations called 
the British Empire, 


a. a. THE VICEROY’S SfEECH ON tHE OCCASION OF BtS Vmfi2th De- 
TO THE JHERIA COALFIELD IN BENGAL. cembei? 

1921 

At the Luncheon given in honour of his visit to the Jheda Coalfields 
on the 12th December, H, E. the Viceifoy made the following speech : — 

Sir WilUuglhj Careyi and Geniemen ; I thank you very 
warmly for the kind welcome you have extended to me and 
the cordial manner in which my health has been proposed 
and drunk. I am very glad to have had the opportunity of 
paying this visit to the coalfields and I thank Sir Willoughby 
Carey for the part he has taken in making the arrangements 
for it. 


2o2 
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I had long desired to pay this visit for more than one 
reason. I wanted in the first place to show my keen interest 
in \yhat certainly appears to me to be and what in my view 
must always be one of the most important Industries in 
India and to meet those who have devoted capital, labour, 
thought and energy to its devefopment and those who are 
directly concerned in working the mines. I have often met 
elsewhere Directors of firms interested in the coal mining 
industry in India and have had opportunities of discussing 
the problems connected with the industry with them ; but 
my knowledge would have remained incomplete unless I had 
been able to gain some more intimate acquaintance of the 
conditions under W'hich the industry is prosecuted and of 
the work on the spot of those w^ho are directly dealing with 
those conditions and grappling with these problems which 
1 have only hitherto studied in reports and documents- and 
discussed far from the coalfields "with the pioneers of the 
industry. My interest in the industry and my conviction 
of its importance in the development of India has alway's 
inclined me to devote particular attention to all questions 
connected with coal in India whether they related to supply, 
transj)ort, commercial markets or mining regulations ; but 
I am confident that a result of the visit I have paid to-day 
and the interesting information supplemented by ocular de- 
monstrations I have been engaged in absorbing, these questions * 
will have for me in future an even more vivid meaning and 
more live importance. 

The coal industry in India is comparatively speaking of 
recent growth and is still in the formative stages of its ado- 
lescence. It is true that the first information regarding coal 
in India reached the world outside India as long ago as in 
the Mogul times when travellers brought to Europe tales 
^ a im headloads of coal coming in country boats from far 
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away in tlie interior down the Narhadda to the west coast 
but many years were to elapse before any extensive advantage 
was taken of geological factor and Sir Willoughby Carey has 
brought a vivid picture to our minds of the primitive 
conditions under which the industry existed even here, in its 
metropolis, within the memory of the present generation. It 
is greatly to the credit therefore of all those who have been 
connected with the development of the Indian coalfields 
that the industry in so short a time has been so well es- 
tablished and takes its place in competition with this very 
highly organised branch of industry in other countries. 

Not least among the interests of my visit to-day has been 
tlie information acquired regarding the conditions under 
wiiich the labour in the mines work and the steps that have 
been taken to provide for their care and w’elfare and for com- 
fortable and sanitary housing. I appreciate that the ex- 
penditure and organisation which schemes of this nature 
entail is considerable, but I believe they pay in the long run 
in the increased efficiency and contentment of the working 
classes and in securing a permanent connection of skilled labour 
with the industry. 

I am obliged to Sir Willoughby Carey for putting so 
frankly before me some of the difficulties felt in connection 
with the industry. Some of them, as he has observed, await 
the decision on the recommendations which committees ap- 
pointed by my Government may make to us ; and partly for this 
reason and partly because I wish to digest and assimilate all 
I have seen and heard to-day before coming to conclusions, 
I do not propose at the moment to discuss these difficulties 
vsave to say that I shall bear in mind, when the time comes 
to deal with them, that they were put before me by men who 
had great experience of the industry and who had devoted 
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their time, money and best actmties to its welfare and develop- 
ment ; and bearing this in mind your observations, Sir 
Willoughby, vdll naturally have great weight with me. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for making my visit to 
the coalfields so full of interest. I wish the industry and 
those connected with it all prosperity. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE OPEN- 
ING MEETING OP THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COM- 
MERCE AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the opening 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 
15th December 1924. 

Mr. Currie and Gentlemen : I thank you very warmly for 
the kind welcome you have extended to me and I greatly value 
your appreciation of the difhculties which confront me in my 
task of carrying out my responsibilities as Viceroy and 
Governor-General and your expressions of sympathy, loyalty 
and support. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me that I have been able 
to provide by nomination for the representation of the Associat- 
ed Chambers in the Legislative Assembly. I place high 
value on the advice and assistance of the commercial com- 
munity; and it is gratifying to me that this community is 
now represented in both Chambers of the Indian Legislature. 
Your representatives have devoted much time and attention 
to the administrative problems confronting my Government 
^nd I cannot speak too highly of the help they have invariably 
given to me and my Government in many questions of great 
^difficulty and importance. 

' It is a great pleasure to me— as I know it is also to Lord 
Tijiton— to be present at your annual meeting to-day. I 
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know that tlie Members of my Government also greatly appre- 
ciate tbe opportunities given by this annual gathering of 
meeting tbe representatives of the various Chambers and 
discussing with them those interests which are alike of such 
importance to the Members of the Chambers and to the com- 
mercial prosperity of India. 

Two years have passed since I had last the pleasure of 
meeting the Members of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce and of addressing you at your annual meeting. Last 
year in December when your annual meeting was being held 
in Bombay I was touring in Southern India. Nevertheless 
I was not entirely shut off from questions of concern to you, 
as one of your Member Chambers— the Madras Chamber of Com- 
merce — ^presented me with an address on commercial subjects 
to which I had the pleasure of replying ; a little later I con- 
cluded that tour with a visit to Burma and I gained some 
first-hand experience of its great wealth of natural products 
and resources ; I also had the opportunity of seeing Rangoon 
which has grown up and developed within the memory of the 
present generation, in a marvellously short space of time, 
to rank among the important ports and commercial centres 
of the Empire. 

When I last addressed you, I made some observations 
regarding the economic situation and trade prospects. You 
no doubt felt at the time that my remarks were, generally 
speaking, not of a very cheering nature and were only occa- 
sionally enlivened by a very strictly guarded vein of optimism. 
The shadow of the upheaval of the great war was then still 
lying over India. Trade was dull and the future appeared 
uncertain. Nevertheless I discussed at the time some satis- 
factory features in the situation which emboldened me to 
entertain hopes for the future; and I was able to perceive 
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some rays of light from the coming dawn beginning to illuminate 
the general darkness and obscurity .)f the outlook. 

I am glad that these anticipations have been more than 
realized. Since then there has been steady progress towards 
a return to normal conditions. The steady revival of trade 
has been a source of great gratification to me. In the first 
six months of 1922 India’s imports w'ere 111 crores and her 
exports 142 crores making a total of 263 crores. The figures 
for the corresponding period in the present year are 123, 169 
and 292 respectively. The total seaborne trade of India is 
greater for the first six months of the present year by 18 crores 
than it was for the same period last year and exceeds the figure 
for this period in 1922 by 39 crores. This is eminently satis- 
factory. 

Turning to internal trade, I find the same signs of prosperity. 
The increase of 4^ crores in our gross railway receipts, as 
compared with last year, indicates a general revival of activity 
and prosperity. The general improvement is reflected in 
fact that my Government were able to present a balanced 
budget last year. It is too early to forecast the coming 
budget ; but without undue optimism I may observe that 
crop prospects at the moment are generally good and that the 
omens are favourable. 

As I am speaking in Calcutta, let me dwell for a moment 
upon the industries of special interest to Calcutta. Though 
jute mills are still working short time, I understand the 
industry is passing through a period of quite exceptional pros- 
perity. Tea has made a dramatic recovery. In 1920 the tea 
trade touched the depths of a period of deep depression. It 
has however risen again to the surface and is now basking 
in the sunshine of abimdant prosperity. I cannot too highly 
commend the grit and courage of those connected with the 
lufiu^try who .have brought it through the bad times to the 
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good. Coal is not for the moment unfortunately in as flourish- 
ing a condition. The difiS.culty is no longer one of inadequate 
transport facilities, but is connected with a slackness of demand 
for the supply. It is hoped that the Coal Committee, which 
is now investigating this question among others, will be able 
to suggest a method by which the export coal markets may 
be recovered. During my stay in Calcutta on this occasion- 
I am glad to say that I have been able to pay a visit to the 
coalfields ; and I was greatly interested in all I saw and im- 
pressed with the progress in organization and development 
achieved. I am now in a better position to visualise the 
problems connected with an industry, which will alw^ays com- 
mand my attention and sympathy. 

On the subject of exchange and currency I know you will 
not expect me to say much. There are hopeful signs in Europe 
to-day of economic convalescence and the time seems at 
last to be drawing near when the more stable currencies of the 
world will once again bear a fixed relation to gold, and when 
India too may hope to see an end of the period of wide fluctua- 
tions in exchange. But that time has not yet arrived, and 
until we can say with confidence that the time for action has 
come, it is, I think, desirable that India’s currency policy 
should remain a policy of watchfulness, and that no final com- 
mitments should be entered into. I am watching the move- 
ments of the money markets and exchanges of the world* 
closely in order that the right moment may not be missed 
by India. Meanwhile, in India itself I am endeavouring so to 
manage our currency situation during the period of transition 
with the able assistance of my Finance Member that we may 
avoid on the one hand all risks of relapse in the direction 
of inflation, and on the other hand meet all reasonable demands 
for currency during the busy season. I have reason to feel, 

hopeful that we may be able to win through the winter: 

M14PSV 
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and spring of 1924-26 under conditions of somewhat less acute 
stringency in the money market than prevailed a year aga. 
Apart from the special provisions for the issue of emergency 
currency which were provided by the Paper Currency Act of 
1923j the Government of India are ready to use to the full their 
powers to issue additional currency against sterling securities- 
purchased for the Paper Currency Eeserve so long as exchange 
shows reasonable strength. We have already issued 3 crores 
of additional currency under these powers during the past 
two months. Further, the Government intend to propose 
legislation next session in I>elhi to extend these powers in 
order that there may be no doubt of their ability to meet all 
legitimate demands should the season be a specially busy one 
and the demand for circulating media particularly active. 
I am happy to see in the increased confidence which is 
festing itself in business and commercial circles a proof that 
they appreciate the action which the Government have taken 
and are taking in this diJS&cult sphere. 

Your Chambers naturally take a direct interest in fiscal 
questions.- The most important measure of this kind which 
has been passed since I last addressed you is the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act. The Act was based on the very careful and 
able investigations into the conditions of the Industry con- 
ducted by the Tarifi Board. Its effect was to impose heavy 
protective duties ; but the protection which the Act was 
destined to afford, has subsequently proved ineffective mainly 
owing to the rapid and marked fall in the prices of continental 
steel. The Tariff Board in consequence have made farther 
investigations ; and as you are aware, my Government has 
now accepted their finding that a further measure of protec- 
tion is required. My Government has pulilivshcd a resolu- 
tion setting forth its conclusion and proposals. TJie latter 
take the form of bounties, in lieu of additional duties, and 
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will be placed before tie Legislative Assembly next month, 

I earnestly Lope that the liberal measure of assistance we pro- 
pose will ensure the prosperous progress of the steel industry in 
future. 

As regards protection generally let me remove any doubts 
which may exist as regards the position. My Government 
steadfastly adhere to the policy we adopted and announced 
when we accepted the main recommendation of the Fiscal 
('iommission Eeport. There is no question of a wholesale 
adoption of indiscriminate protection. Every industry that 
demands protection is required to prove its case in public 
before an impartial board. So far the results of this policy 
have been gratifying. The applications for protection have 
not been unduly numerous ; and there are signs that the careful 
and reasoned examination of each case by the Board is having 
a real educative effect. Protection is no longer loosely re- 
garded in India as an abstract proposition easy of application 
to every case and as a panacea for all kinds of economic diffi- 
culties ; and the thinking public in India have begun to look 
at it in the right light, to treat it as a strictly practical ques- 
tion and to realise that its application in any case can only be 
pistified by the strict merits of the case itself. 

Another important change of interest to your Chambers 
relates to the separation of Railway Finance. I have little 
to add to the observations I made on the subject to the Rail- 
way Conference at Simla. I believe the decision arrived at 
represented a fair solution and I am confident that it will 
result in benefit both to the railways and those who use them. 
It is not easy to hold the balance evenly between the claims 
of the general taxpayer and railway interests ; but there is 
no doubt that under the previous system, where railway earn- 
ings went into the general exchequer and money for railways 
was voted each year, the railways were crippled in development 
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and there was little incentive for initiative, improvement or 
economy in working. It was clear that communications 
were unduly taxed to swell receipts from general revenues. 
I am satisfied that under the new system sufficient control 
is maintained and the state will continue to receive a fair and 
stable- return on the money invested in railways while at the 
same time the railways have a real incentive to work on econo- 
mic, efficient and commercial lines. 

A perusal of your agenda tempts me to wander off into 
many interesting subjects but time will not permit of these 
digressions ; and I shall content myself with a brief reference 
to one or two points on which I may be able to add to the 
information available upon some of the topics before discussion 
takes place. 

My Government regards the Vizagapatam harbour scheme 
as a scheme of first importance. At present there is no harbour 
for ocean going steamers on the 9(>0 miles of the east coast 
of India which separates Calcutta from Madras. There has 
been delay in completing the examination of the scheme because 
it was inextricably bound up with the question of a new line of 
railway from Raipur to Vizianagram. The port could be 
of little use unless the railway was built and the railway 
would not pay its way without the port. The examination 
of these connected problems has however now been completed ; 
and proposals have been formulated which will shortly be? 
referred to the Secretary of State* 

Two items on the agenda refer to legislation regarding 
Trades Union, and trades disputes. As regards the former 
bill the position is that after consultation with local Govern- 
ments, my Government have reached provisional conclusions 
which have been embodied in a bill. The bill has been 
published and circulated with an explanatory letter and it is^ 
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intended to introduce it, with such modifications as may 
appear desirable in the light of criticism received, in the 
ensuing Delhi Session of the Legislative Assembly. ’ The Bill 
provides for taking simple steps to recognize the right of 
association among workers and to give associations of this 
character a definite legal status. The bill may be considered 
in some quarters as premature ; but there is obviously some- 
thing to be said for taking preliminary measures at the outset 
to deal with the trades union movement in India on soimd lines^ 
The movement can hardly fail to assume importance in the 
future. Your Associated Chambers were in favour of Gfovem- 
ment taking up the question of preventing trade disputes simul- 
taneously with any legislation relating to Trades Unions* 
The provisional conclusions of my Government as regards trade 
disputes have also been embodied in a bill which has been 
published and circulated with an explanatory letter to invite 
criticism. From the opinions received up to now it appears 
that the provisions of the Trades Union bill have received 
a considerable measure of apyjroval but some criticisms have 
been directed against several of the clauses of the trades 
disputes bill, particularly those relating to strikes in the utility 
services. Let me make it clear that the views of my 
Government as expressed in these bills are tentative only and 
my Government will welcome criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement and are prepared to make such changes in these 
bills as may appear desirable in the light of the comments 
received. 

As regards Stores purchase let ncte assure you that my 
Government have not dismissed from consideration the re- 
solutions which the Associated Chambers and the Legislative 
Assembly passed on the subject but are carefully examining 
at the present moment the changes in the directions advocate 
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by tbe resolutions whicli they would be justified in commend- 
ing to the Secretary of State. You are aware that it is parti- 
cularly necessary in this case to be sure of the ground before 
changes can be proposed. Since these resolutions were passed, 
the new Stores Purchase Kules have been promulgated. You 
will have observed that these Rules to some extent liberalise 
the system of stores purchase more particularly by enabling 
the purchase of plant and machinery from branches and 
technical agents in India of approved manufacturing firms 
elsewhere. In the matter of policy this is a step in the direc- 
tion to which the resolutions pointed. 

I have been somewhat disappointed as regards the delay 
in the revision of the Insurance Law in India. The draft bill, 
which was intended to regulate all forms of insurance in India 
Las been ready for some time ; but my Government after its 
preparation received information that the Board of Trade 
has appointed an expert committee in England to consider 
the English Assurance Act on which our law in India is based 
and to report what alterations are required to bring it into 
accord with modern requirements. It is obvious that my 
Government must await the results of the expert examinations 
now being conducted in England before proceeding with our 
own bill. If in this direction I must be content to inark time, 

I am glad to be able to inform you that the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee, which was appointed in February last as a result of cer- 
tain observations made by me at your annual meeting two 
years ago, have completed their enquiry; and Mr. Justice 
Eanken hopes to be able to present their report, which will 
deal in particular with the machinery for commercial suits, 
before the end of the year. I cannot too highly commend 
the care and expedition which have marked the labours of this 
Committee. 
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I know that your Chambers consider the question of ports- 
and shipping to be of fii*st importance. You will have observ- 
ed that my Government has recently held a conference on 
the vsubfect. There has been some misconception as to the 
scope of that conference. Let me make it clear that the con- 
ference was only a preliminary conference regarding this very 
difficult and important subject. My Government is engaged 
on overhauling the merchant shipping law in India, much 
of which dates from a period anterior to 1887 and is in some 
respects, as you are aware, out of date and sadly in need of 
amendment. There is in addition the question of the con- 
nection of the Centra! Government with the direct administra- 
tion of Navigation, Ports Shipping and Port Trusts and the 
method by w’hich these matters can be controlled and adminip" 
tered. Future development and improvement must largely 
depend for its success on the establishment of a clear and well 
defined system of administration and recognition of spheres 
of responsibility. Before constructive changes could be 
devised it was necessary to explore these difficult subjects to 
clear up misunderstandings and to arrive at some provisional 
conclusions in discussion with provincial representatives. 
By this means alone could the useful work of revision of our 
Shipping laws proceed. The result of the preliminary con- 
ference, I am glad to say, has been aatislafory and several 
misconceptions have been removed and a clearer vision of 
the main principles involved has been obtained. My Govern- 
ment is now in a position to be able to begin to formulate 
concrete proposals. I need scarcely add that when proposals 
have been formulated, the local Governments and commercial 
communities will be given the fullest opportunity for examina- 
tion, criticism and suggestion. 

You have alluded to Mr. Chatterjee’s impending departure 
and I am sure he greatly appreciates your kind reference to 
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him and your good wishes for his success in the new office of 
which he is to assume charge next month. Though I suffer 
the loss of his valuable services as a colleague and adviser 
on my Executive Council, the offer of the post of High Com- 
missioner was made to him because of the great importance of 
the post to the interests of India, It is desirable at present 
that this post should be held by an officer who has first-hand 
knowledge and long experience of commercial and industrial 
conditions in India and of labour Cj[uestions and who is in 
touch and sympathy with Indian sentiment. These qualities 
Mr. Chatter] ee, first as a Secretary in the Commerce and 
Industry Department of my Government and later as the 
Member of my Executive Council in charge of the portfolio 
of Industry and Labour has shown that he possesses in an 
exceptional degree ; and I feel sure that in his hands in London 
India’s interests will be served with the greatest care, fidelity 
and ability and that India’s reputation at the cajital of the 
Empire will be worthily maintained. 

I do not propose to dwell on the political situation in India 
to-day as I have already spoken on the subject at length 
since my arrival in Calcutta a week ago. To what I have 
said, I need only add that I am confident that in the main object 
the Government have in view, they have the firm snpj)ort of 
the commercial communities in India. Commerce best thrives 
under conditions where there is external and internal peace,, 
where there is respect for law^ and order, where the Govern- 
ment recei^TS support from its citi^sens in the discharge of its 
primary duties and functions, whore there is steady moral 
and material progress among the people, where the nation 
growls in unity and self-respect and where in eonsequciico tl)e 
good name of a country stands high in tlic estimation of its 
neighbours. Anything that may occur to give a set back 
to the establishment and maintenance of these conditions 
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threatens tlie very life of commerce and destroys the delicate 
faliric of credit and trust with which all commerce is inter- 
woven. 

I have spoken to-day of a trade revival. I have dwelt 
on the hopes for a period of commercial activity to which 
the commercial communities, the Government and the country 
alike eagerly look forward. 

I earnestly trust that no cloud of unrest may arise to 
obscure that horizon towards which we have turned our eyes 
and that all classes in the country will unite to strive for 
peaceful and constitutional progress in India and for the 
development of those great natural resources with which India 
among the countries of the Empire has been so abundantly 
endowed. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE \HCEROrS SPEECH AT THE UNVEIL- 
ING CEREMONY OF THE RONAIDSHAY MEMORIAL AT 
CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech when 
he performed the unveiling ceremony of the Eonaldshay Memorial 
at Calcutta on the 19th December ; — 

It is a great pleasure to me to take part to-day in this 
ceremony which is to give to Calcutta a memorial to Lord 
Eonaldshay. I know that this memorial represents a tribute 
from Bengal of real esteem and deep afiection to Lord Ronald- 
shay, both as a man and a Governor. 

Lord Eonaldshay’s Governorship is memorable in many 
respects. He came to India imbued with a deep interest and 
love for India. He had already visited India in a private 
capacity on five occasions before he came to this Presidency 
M14PSV 2q 
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as Governor; and to those who have followed his public 
utterances since his return to England it is apjDarcnt what 
a warm place India, Bengal and Calcutta still have in his 
heart and how constantly his thoughts dwell upon our affairs. 
In one of his parting speeches, at the Calcutta Club, he has 
described his close ties with Bengal and Calcutta in a metaphor 
which I think truly represents the strength of that attach- 
ment — ‘‘Like the Banyan tree’’ he said “ I have thrown out 
branches which have taken jSrm root in your soil 

Lord Ronaldshay assumed the charge of his high office 
at a time of peculiar difficulties and also of unusual interest. 
In March 1917 the Great War was at its height. In all parts 
of the Empire every effort was being made and resources were 
being strained to their utmost to bring the struggle to a success- 
ful conclusion — ^but the end was not then in sight. In Bengal 
itself, at the time of his arrival, serious outbreaks of anarchical 
crime had aroused the acutest anxiety. The horizon was 
obscured by financial difficulties, almost continuously present 
during his Governorship, cramping and warping tlic beneficent 
activities of his Government in many directions. A less 
courageous man might indeed have been deterred by the con- 
ditions prevailing at the time when he was called upon to 
undertake his stewardshij). 

The years that followed were to see memorable events. 
The declaration of August 1917 foreshadowed the moinentoiis 
change in the constitution of British India. Lord Ronaldshay 
took a prominent part in the deliberations which followed in 
India and culminated in the passing in Parliament of the 
Government of India Act giving to the people of India a new 
Charter of rights and responsibilities. On the Ist of Fe!)niary 
1921 he saw His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
inaugurate the new Legislative Council in Bengal and for a 
year after he continued to preside over the destinies of Bengal 
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as Governor in the new constitution. It fell to his lot to deal 
with the serious political agitation follovnng upon the intro- 
duction of the reforms and the misguided demonstrations 
on the occasion of the Eoyal visit. He had the task of bringing 
to its successful conclusion Bengal and Calcutta’s effort for 
the Empire in the War and it was his privilege to be present 
when His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales unveiled outside 
the gate of Government House, Calcutta’s tribute to those 
who had made the supreme sacrifice in that struggle. He had 
experience also of the difficulties of the aftermath of War. 
He witnessed and fostered the remarkable industrial awaken- 
ing in Bengal towards the close of the War and he subsequently 
faced in Bengal with courage and resource those world pro- 
blems of economic dislocation which followed hard on the 
heels of the end of the War. 

In the midst of these great events and these great responsi- 
bilities and anxieties he found time for a vast volume of 
administrative work which he carried out with marked effi- 
ciency. Time will not permit me to dwell on his achievements 
in the field of Local Seff-Government and public health, in 
his efforts to extend irrigation and improve agriculture and 
strengthen the rural co-operative movements or on his dis- 
tinguished connection with the Universities of Calcutta and 
Dacca. I may confidently leave those who have been associat- 
ed with him in these labours to testify to his achievements in 
these and other directions and to the great improvements 
and developments he was able to effect. 

Bringing sympathy and sound common sense to his task, 
readily accessible, frank in expression of his views and with a 
precision of mind which enabled him to grasp problems 
quickly and take rapid decisions, Lord Eonaldshay early 

won the confidence of all classes in Bengal. Giving himself 

2q2 
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of Ms test, te was sure of the devotion to duty of his officials 
and was able to call forth and use the best qualities in others. 
He yielded to none in his admiration for the intellectual 
ability, the courtesy and the warmhearted generosity of the 
people of Bengal. He also confidently sought and secured 
the disinterested advice and assistance of the non-official 
representatives of his own community. As he has often said 
he had strong confidence in the sound combination of qualities 
forming the resources of the Presidency — ^the inspired idealism 
of the people of Bengal on the one hand and the sound 
business acumen of the commercial community on the other. 
In spite of disappointments and obstacles he remained to the 
end a firm optimist in the strength of that combination if the 
will to succeed were present in all classes ; and this optimism 
inspired all his actions. 

I cannot explain his mental attitude more clearly than by 
quoting the words in which he set forth his ideals in his speech 
at the inauguration of the Eeformed Bengal Council. 

“ It is given to every man to contribute something towards 
this, the supreme necessity of the ay — the creation of a will to 
co-operate — a will to succeed ; and for myself I joyfully 
dedicate the remainder of my term of service in Bengal to the 
furtherance of a steadily growing partnership between the 
Bengalee and the British races ; and I offer the hand of help 
and friendship to all who inspired by a common purpose— 
the orderly progress of this land towards its appointed destiny- 
are prepared to work wholeheartedly for the effacement of all 
obstacles standing in the way of cordial co-operation in the 
supreme interest of the common weal .” 

I trust I have been able to express in a moasuro tho found- 
ation on which the esteem and affection of tho people of Bengal 
for Lord Bonaldshay rest and the source of those honourable 
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feelings which have prompted the citizens of Bengal to 
give this memorial of him to their Capital and to the Second 
City in the Empire. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE ROTARY 
CLUB, CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech at the 
Rotary Club, Calcutta, on the 30th December 1924 : — 

I thank you and this assembled company of Rotarians for 
your warm welcome. It is a great pleasure to me once again 
to meet members of the Rotary Club, to associate with those 
who are pursuing its high ideals and who, by membership, 
pledge themseiyes to service above self. you, Sir George, 
have indicated, I am not a stranger to Rotary. I first made 
its acquaintance in its original home in the United States ; and 
it is a sreat interest to me to find that its seed has been borne 
by the wind so far afield as Calcutta and has taken root is the 
sail here. 

Yes, Sir George, have paid me a great compliment, for you 
move referred to me as imbued with the true Rotarian spirit. 
I hope I merit the tribute ; certainly it is much esteemed by 
me. It is, however, for others to appraise your observations 
at their just value. I cannot be impartial in this respect for, 
although I may be severely critical of myself in some directions, 
there is a danger that I may judge of other actions with too 
great leniency. 

We have all listened with attention to your brief but com- 
prehensive statement of the principles of Rotary and the duties 
of Rotarians. It brought the lofty aims of this Club forcibly 
home to us. You have made it plain that Rotary, if properly 
understood and practised, is entirely non-political ; but it is 
significant that the basic idea of Rotary Association had its 
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birth in a country where representa.tive institutions flourish. 
For just as rex^rtsentative institutions cannot x^rogress unless 
the rex^resentatives of the people think of the people and for 
the people, so for the existence of community service which 
Eotary has as its aim, it is essential that each member should 
not think first of himself but of other people and for other 
people. Rotary strives to improve each member by elimination 
from his mind of the purely selfish, material and personal view 
point and by implanting in it an understanding of what others 
around him are doing and what they need and want. In this 
way his outlook towards his own occupation and acts becomes 
broader and his horizon begins to extend towards ideals of 
service, through his work, to the community at large. As 
Eotary Clubs grow up and membership extends, the result can 
only be to place commercial and civic life on a higher and more 
efficient plane and to leaven the general body of the people 
with nobler ideals of citizenship and neighbourly relations. It 
is for this reason that it is particularly appropriate that Eotary 
should have started its career in India at a time when a step 
in advance towards responsible institutions has been taken and 
when any growth in ideals of citizenship or in strengthening 
the social structure are of special importance. 

There is as I conceive it a wide field in India for the Eotary 
movement. It has its habitation at present in Calcutta, but 
its principles would with advantage be distributed over a far 
more extended territory. An influence of the nature you have 
described which exists for the promotion of understanding and 
sympathy and unity can achieve great results. Whatever the 
causes — which I shall not here attempt to analyse — it cannot 
be doubted that they have combined to make the character 
of the social structure in India peculiarly complex. Too great 
a gulf separates the poor from the rich. There is too vast 
distance between the heights of knowledge and the abysses of 
ignorance. The tendency at times is for difierent religions 
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to clash. Even amongwst sections of the people professing the 
same religion, there are sects and castes and sharp dividing 
lines. Many in turn are severed from their fellow-men by tra- 
ditional and hereditary occupations. In addition, unfortunate- 
ly, there are also sharp racial antagonisms. From these causes 
estrangements spring up ; there is too often in India, as in 
other countries, a lack of understanding and a want of sympathy 
between man and man and class and class, and thus men 
become disposed to concentrate too narrowly on their own 
occupation and interests. It seems to follow inevitably that 
the outlook upon life is restricted and that personal interest 
and material success will thus become the limited horizon of 
ambition. Such a condition of mind in the individual must 
militate against his getting best out of himself or even out of 
his business, and it warps the proper discharge by him of 
obligations to his city or his country. 

To such conditions Rotary comes a healing balm. Men 
of difierent classes meet. They exchange views and experi- 
ences. They learn of one another’s work and ideals. They 
share each other’s hopes and fears. They begin to understand 
each other’s difficulties. They are introduced to new problems 
and new questions. They appreciate wants and needs not 
formerly realised and aspirations and aims in which they have 
previously had no share. Sensibly or insensibly ideas of new 
duties and obligations are created and actions become order 
to serve a wider purpose and a higher aim. Service to the 
community becomes the watchword and the outlook of each 
individual is steeped in the golden light of a wider humanity. 

For these reasons I congratulate the Members on the forma- 
tion of this Club and wish them all success. I hope that 
others will emulate their example and that other Clubs will 
grow up in Calcutta and elsewhere in India and so lead to the 
wider diffusion of those high aims and aspirations which are 
comprised in the inspiring ideal of Service above Self. 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE MOSLEM DEPUTATION AT 

CALCUTTA. 

Li replying to tlio Address from the Moslem Deputation at Calcutta 
on the 31st December, His Excellency the Viceroy said t — 

Gentlemn.—l tliaiilc you for your address and your good 
wishes. The great responsibilities laid upon me as Governor- 
General for the government of India and the welfare of her 
people make it incumbent upon me to keep in close touch 
with the feelings and aspirations of all communities in India ; 
and when I visit the Presidencies and Provinces I am always 
glad to meet the leading members of various communities and 
hear their views. I have, as you have no doubt observed, 
recently come from Bombay where I received addresses from 
various communities including an address from the Muham- 
medans of the Western Presidency. In the present case the 
community, which you represent, holds a prominent position 
in Bengal and occupies an important place in the annals of the 
Presidency. It is therefore all the more desirable that I should 
be in possession of their views and understand their hopes and 
aspirations. For these reasons I appreciate the opportunity 
I have had of meeting you to-day and have listened with 
interest to the frank expression of the sentiments and aims 
entertained by your community. 

I have never omitted to take into account that while the 
interests of Indian Muslims are primarily and vitally bound up 
in the progress, prosperity and welfare of India as a whole and 
of Indian provinces and States, yet on religious grounds their 
sentiments may be genuinely afiected by events in Muslim 
countries outside India, for example, questions relating to 
their Holy Places. It was for this reason that I kept in close 
touch with the reasonable aspirations of Indian Muslims upon 
the question of the conditions of peace with Turkey and took 
every opportunity of acquainting His Majesty’s Government 
with the feelings of Muhammedans in India upon the question. 
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I thank you for your generous appreciation of my efforts in this 
behalf and I share in your gratification that these difficult nego- 
tiations were brought by His Majesty’s Government to a 
solution alike pleasing to Mushm sentiment in India and in 
accordance with those relations of friendship with Turkey and 
Islam which had so long been a traditional feature of the policy 
of Great Britain. 

You have referred in your address to a question particularly 
affecting your community in Bengal and have urged that in 
dealing with the report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
my Government should take steps to secure for your community 
a representation in the Bengal Legislative Council proportion- 
ate to the ratio of the Muslim population to the total popula- 
tion of the Presidency. 

As regards the general aspect of the case perfection cannot 
of course be claimed for the present electoral structure ; but 
let me remind you that it was devised to suit the needs of the 
various provinces after very careful examination and consider- 
ation of their requirements in the light of the state then existing 
of political and educational development of the people of 
India. I have explained on several occasions in replying to 
addresses from the Muslim community that the greatest care 
was taken at the time to protect the interests of this important 
community and that similar solicitude for legitimate claims 
will mark any reconstruction of the electoral edifice. 

The report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee is now in 
the hands of my Government ; this important document is being 
carefuUy examined by my Government. It is not possible 
for me to attempt to foretell what views my Government may 
adopt on the recommendations made, because the report has 
not yet been considered. You will recollect that the terms of 
reference to the Co mmi ttee precisely defined the scope of its 
activities, The prinaary duty of the Committee was to enquire 
MUPS7 “ 2b 
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into difficulties arising from or defects inherent in the working 
of the Government of India Act and the rules thereunder m 
regard to the Central Government and the Governments of 
the Governors’ provinces. These instructions did not exclude 
investigations into any defects found to exist in the working 
of the electoral system ; and these matters, with other questions, 
will come before my Government for consideration when the 
report of the Committee is finally examined. 

I note and you have no doubt observed from the press 
reports that in the evidence given before the Committee many 
witnesses referred to questions of communal representation in 
the Provincial Councils, and whilfe the system was criticised on 
general and special grounds by many of the witnesses, others 
were equally emphatic in their condemnation of any attempt 
to tamper with arrangements for communal representation now 
existing in the electoral system. It is apparent from the state- 
ments that while constitutional, theoretical and practical objec- 
tions to the system do exist in some quarters, there is also at 
the moment deep-rooted prejudice in other quarters to a change 
in the system and you will have observed that according to the 
representations made this feeling is alleged to be so strong as 
to make any change in the system in present conditions im- 
practicable. I cannot say more until the report has been con- 
sidered ; but I will not omit to bring the views you have placed 
before'me to-day and stated in such clear terms, to the notice 
of my Government. 

I greatly value the expressions of your loyalty to the person 
and throne of His Majesty the King Emperor and of your de- 
termination to support His Majesty’s Government. I am con- 
fident that firm reliance may be placed on the strength of those 
feehngs in the hearts of the great mass of the Muhammedan 
population of India. You have stated in the clearest terms 
the trust which your community reposes in the declaration of 
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the British Parliament and the intentions of the British people 
regarding the constitutional progress of India. These senti- 
ments do you credit. Trust begets trust ; and it is in the spirit 
of such trust that the British Government and my Government 
with the cooperation of all friends of progress in India hope to 
lead India forward to those great destinies which await her. 

You have rightly turned your back on those counsels of 
violence which seek to lead the feet of India from the broad 
road to her objective and to cause her to travel by perilous 
byeways to an unknown destination. 

I have noted with gratification the unqualified support 
which your community desires to give to all measures directed 
towards the maintenance of law and order. My Government 
and the Government of Bengal welcome your assurances of 
cordial cooperation in dispelling the atmosphere of violence and 
terrorism in Bengal which is inimical to all hope of progress in 
the Presidency and to the welfare and prosperity of the people. 

As Governor-General I receive many protestations of loyalty. 
These are not difficult to make ; but they are not invariably 
supplemented by action. In the case of your community, 
however, your assurances have been accompanied by action 
and you have courageously and steadfastly resisted all attempts 
to involve you in the toils of conspiracies for violent crime, I 
have not failed to note that in the arrests recently made under 
the provisions of Eegulation III or under the Ordinance no 
" member of your community has been involved. I cannot too 
highly commend the good sense and wisdom which has guided 
your community in these difficult times. 

As regards the appointment of Muhammedans to the Services, 
as you are aware, my Government have accepted the principle 
that no class or community should preponderate in the public 

services if qualified men were otherwise available ; and my 
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Government have been acting upon this unexceptionable pro- 
position in the past. The recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission as regards Indianisation, and for the constitution of a 
Public Services Commission and other factors have made it 
necessary to examine this question of the representation of 
communities in the Services and in clerical posts under the 
Government of India more closely ; and this question is now 
under the consideration of my Government. You may be 
assured that I shall carefully bear in mind the representations 
you have made upon the subject. 

As regards the services in Bengal, I understand that Lord 
Lytton has given very careful consideration to the employ- 
ment of Muhammedans in the Government Services and that 
with the help of his Muslim Advisers he has been at pains to 
examine tjie best methods of selecting competent and capable 
Muhammedans for appointments and of checking periodically 
the progress made in their recruitment. It is the recognised 
policy of his Government to give at least a third of the new 
clerical and ministerial appointments to Muhammedans until 
33 per cent, of the posts in each office are held by members of 
this community. I am further informed that the position is 
regularly checked and that statistics are now being reviewed 
in order to consider whether there is a case for further steps. 
In most of the higher appointments recruitment by the system 
of competitive examination has been introduced ; but even 
under this system I understand that special provision has been 
made to secure that the proportion of appointments to be filled 
by Muhammedans shall in no case be less than one-third. I 
consider that you have every reason to be satisfied with the 
care and attention which has been devoted to the subject. 

I am glad to note the importance you attach to the educa- 
tional advancement of your community. I know that Lord 
Lytton and his Government have given and will continue to 
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give you assistance in furthering your desires for the educational 
progress of your community. Attention to this aspect of deve« 
lopment is bound to improve and strengthen the position of 
your community in the Presidency and in India generally ; but 
this alone will not suffice. Let me counsel you to sink personal 
rivalries and prejudices for the progress not only of your 
community but in the wider interests of India as a whole. I 
look forward to the day when your leading men, united 
among themselves and acting in harmony with each other and 
with all those members of other communities, who have the 
welfare of India and her people at heart, will work together 
for the greater good of India as a whole. 

Although it may not be strictly germane to the subject- 
matter of your address to-day, I cannot refrain from referring 
to the deep concern of myself and my Government at the 
various manifestations in different parts of the country of bitter 
hostility between the Muslim and Hindu communities, I 
cannot let this opportunity pass of meeting leaders of the 
Muhammedans in Bengal without expressing the earnest hope 
that the Muhammedans of Bengal may strive their utmost to 
foster friendly relations between the communities not only in 
Bengal but throughout India and especially to prevent the 
recurrence of disturbances which produce painful impressions 
and must result in increased bitterness. I am fully aware of 
the difficulties of the situation but I feel sure that the views 
I have just expressed are shared by you and that so far as may 
be within your power you wiU use every effort to make them 
effective. 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of meeting the 
members of your community to-day and wish your community 
aU prosperity. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE OPENING 

OF THE TWO HOUSES OF THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE AT 

DELHI ON THE 20TH JANUARY 1925. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the opening 
of the Indian Legislative Session on 20th January 1925: — 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature,— It is my privilege 
again to extend a welcome to you who are about to enter upon 
the labours of the Delhi Session. Many questions of importance 
will come before you and it is my earnest prayer that the results 
of your deliberations may prosper the best interests of India 
and the Empire. 

I am glad to note that conditions in India and on her 
frontiers are at the moment favourable : our relations with our 
neighbours in foreign countries on our borders are most friendly, 
and I take this opportunity of welcoming the distinguished 
ofiSicers from the Kingdom of Afghanistan who are present here 
to witness the military manoeuvres now being held in the 
vicinity of Delhi. Their visit is greatly appreciated in India 
and is a token of the friendly and neighbourly relations which 
exist between His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of His Majesty the Amir. 

Happily I am able to say that our Waziristan policy 
appears to be justified by the greater security of our districts 
and the gradual pacification of the country, though not without 
the regrettable loss of some valuable lives. Although in 
South Waziristan various difficult questions still remain un- 
solved, yet progress is evident. In North Wa; 5 iristan we 
have reached pre-war stability. And with this improvement 
in the general situation it is well to observe that there has been 
a progressive reduction up to date in the cost of our forces 
employed in Waziristan. 

It is a satisfaction also to record a marked improvement 
in India in economic conditions and trade prospects. In the 
first six months of the present financial year Indian imports 
and exports in sea-borne trade reached a total of 292 crores, 
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an advance of 18 crores on the corresponding period of last year 
and of 39 crores on the figures for the same period in 1922. 
There are likewise clear signs oi returning prosperity in internal 
trade ; and the marked increase in gross railway receipts 
places beyond doubt the general revival and growth of inter- 
nal trade activity. Despite damage in some localities owing 
to floods in the last monsoon agricultural prospects are gener- 
ally good. The cotton crop is above average and the outlook 
of wheat and other spring crops is at present eminently satis- 
factory. 

You have already been made aware of important changes 
in my Government. I shall in future have the assistance of 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra and Sir Muhammad Habib-ul-lah 
as Members of my Executive Council and I am confident that 
I shall derive the advantage I anticipate from their advice and 
co-operation. But changes are not confined to my Govern- 
ment ; they have occurred also in the Legislature, and espe- 
cially in the Council of State, for Sir Montagu Butler who 
was the President of that Honourable Chamber has left it to 
assume the post of Governor of the Central Provinces. Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Smith, whom I have appointed to succeed 
him, is well known to the Members of both Chambers. He 
has had long c onnection with the Indian Legislature and has 
won their esteem and respect and I am sure that he will con- 
tinue to enjoy the confidence of the Members of the Council 
of State in the higher place among them to which he has now 
been translated. There have also been a few changes among 
the Members of the Legislature to which I need not refer in 
detail ; but I am convinced that the Members of both Houses 
will join me in deploring that ill-health has necessitated the 
resignation of the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri who has been 
a Member of the Council of State since its inception. I trust 
his absence from the Legislature will only be temporary and 
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brief, and that he will soon be restored to health and enabled 
once more to add the distinction of his intellectual gifts to 
the Legislature and to devote his great capacities to public 
affairs. 

I desire to embrace this opportunity of expressing my high 
appreciation of the labours of Lord Hardinge, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and Sir Muhammad Rafique who represented India 
as delegates at the meetings of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in September and October last. The meetings were 
of unusual importance and interest and from them have emerg- 
ed the proposals for the Protocol which are now under the 
consideration of His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ments of other nations concerned, 

When considering affairs outside India, attention natu- 
rally and inevitaby turns to Indians overseas. When I ad- 
dressed the Legislature in January last the position of Indians 
in Kenya was critical ; and I foreshadowed the appointment of 
a Committee to make representations on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the Immigration Ordinance in Kenya 
in particular and other questions relating to Indians in the 
Colonies. The personnel of the Committee was announced in 
March last and the Committee began their labours in London 
in April. They had a number of interviews with the' Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and the of&cials of the Colonial Office 
and made representations regarding many important matters 
affecting Indians in Kenya, Fiji and the mandated territories 
of Tanganyika. 

I cannot too highly praise the thoroughness and ability 
with which they performed their delicate task and I am grate- 
ful for the very patient hearing which the representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government, Mr. Thomas and the officers of his 
Department accorded to them. 
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As regards Kenya, the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Thomas were announced in the House of Commons on August, 
the 7th last. On the question of Franchise and the High- 
lands there was no change in the position ; but as regards im- 
migration, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies 
after hearing our representatives was not satisfied with the 
data submitted from Kenya and was unable to agree with the 
Kenya authorities that a case had been made out to justify the 
Ordinance. He therefore gave an assurance that the Immi- 
gration Legislation would not be placed on the Statute Book. 
The further restrictions then on the point of being imposed 
upon the immigration of Indians were accordingly removed. 
As regards Indian Colonisation, Mr. Thomas announced that it 
was proposed to reserve an area in the lowlands for agricultural 
emigrants from India ; but that before the scheme took final 
shape an officer with experience of the needs of Indian settlers 
and agricultural knowledge would be sent to report on the 
areas to be offered for colonisation. Eeports in regard to the 
areas have now been received by my Government ; and we are 
considering the question of deputing an officer to examine 
these areas from the aspect of their suitability for Indian 
settlement. These are substantial gains and our gratitude is 
due to the Committee for the clarity and earnestness of their 
representation of the Indian point of view to His Majesty’s 
Government, Moreover these gains are not the only advant- 
ages which accrued from their visit. A better atmosphere has 
been created and that wider understanding of different points 
of view has grown up which is the outcome of personal dis- 
cussion and free and frank interchange of views. 

In June last His Majesty’s Government announced the 
appointment of an East African Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Southborough to consider and report on 

certain questions regarding the administration and economic 
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development of the British East African Dependencies. 
Having regard to the importance of this enquiry to Indian 
interests my Government made representations to secure a 
hearing of the Indian point of view before the Committee came 
to conclusions. I am glad to inform the Legislature that our 
representations have been accepted and the Southborough 
Committee will hear the opinions of Indian representatives 
nonoinated by my Government upon all matters coming within 
their purview. 

If the pendulum has swung in the direction desired by India 
on these questions, the position in South Africa on the other 
hand has been less favourable. Towards the end of Decem- 
ber news was received that the Governor-General of the Union 
of South Africa had given his assent to the Natal Borough 
Ordinance. This measure while safeguarding the rights of 
Indians upon the electoral roll of boroughs, will prevent 
further enrolment of Indians as burgesses. The serious im- 
plications of the measure on the future of Indians, who have 
special vocational and trading connections with the towns in 
South Africa, will readily be realised. Prom the outset the 
Government of India had recognised the effect this measure 
might have upon the position of resident Indians in Natal both 
as regards their civic and economic status ; and my Govern- 
ment made strong representations to the Union Government 
as soon as a copy of the Ordinance was received in August last. 
At that time there was reason to hope that since a similar but 
more drastic measure had been disallowed previously by the 
Governor-General, this Ordinance would also share the same 
late ; to our regret however the Government of the Union 
advised the Governor-General to give assent to the Bill ; and 
accordingly the measure has now become law. The situation 
created is engaging the most earnest attention of myself and 
my Government ; we have lost no time in making representa- 
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tions to His Majesty’s Government and in placing before them 
in an emphatic manner the difficulties in which resident Indians 
are likely to be placed by the operation , of this law. Every 
endeavour will be made to discover a remedy ; but in view of 
the powers of Dominion Governments in internal and domes- 
tic affairs the position is one of delicacy and a solution will not 
be easy to find. Patience will again be necessary; I may 
remind you that when the position in Kenya seemed most un- 
favourable, temperate arguments and full and frank discussion 
resulted in a better understanding of the Indian point of view 
and in a measure pf relief to the disabilities felt by Indians. 

I hope that as in the case of Kenya, so also in this case some 
remedy may be devised. I have promised to receive a depu- 
tation on this question and will discuss with them at a later 
date, in the light of further information which I hope to receive, 
the prospects of finding a solution to the present difficulties. 
For the present I say nothing more on the subject. 

Of measures which will engage the attention of the Legisla- 
ture an important section concerns Commerce, Industry and 
Finance. I will not dwell at length upon the Trades Union 
and Trades dispute legislation because I have recently explain- 
ed the genesis and scope of these measures to the Associated 
Chambers in Calcutta. Both these measures mark a new step 
in the progress of labour legislation in India. I believe 
opinion has been expressed in some quarters that we are moving 
too fast along the line of labour legislation ; hut both these 
Bills only deal with essentials and are of a simple nature ; 
and great weight must be given to the view that at a moment 
when labour has commenced organisation and is assuming 
prominence, recognition should be given by statute to the fact 
and development on the right lines should be secured. I 
attach importance to the right preliminaries, though the 

future of Trades Unions in India will, I realise, largely depend 
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not on enactments but on the spirit shown by the employers 
and workers and on the attitude of the public. Let me also 
remind you that the views expressed by my Government in 
those Bills are tentative only ; and when comments have been 
received they will be carefully considered and changes made 
as may appear desirable in the light of the criticisms expressed. 

It is gratifying to observe the very keen interest taken by 
the Legislature in the working of the Tariff Board. During 
the past year, my Government have placed before you pro- 
posals based on two of the reports of the Board. The most 
important of these resulted in the passing of the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, which imposed heavy protective duties on 
a wide range of steel products covering most of those in ordi- 
nary consumption. The rates embodied in that Act were the 
result of careful investigation by the Tariff Board, but since 
they were brought into force, the Steel Industry has repre- 
sented that further protection is required largely owing to a 
rapid and marked fall in the prices of Continental steel. This 
question was referred to the Tariff Board for enquiry, and 
during this session a resolution based on their report will be 
brought forward for consideration by the Legislature. The 
fall in prices of Continental steel had been so heavy that an 
attempt to deal with the position by means of increased im- 
port duties would have resulted in practically doubling the 
existing duties, with the consequence that from 60 to 70 per 
cent, of the landed cost of imported steel would have been 
represented by the duties charged. Obviously my Govern- 
ment could not agree to duties on such a high scale on articles 
which are largely used in agriculture and many other important 
industries. They have, however, accepted the general con- 
clusions of the Tariff Board, and the Legislature will be asked 
in this session to agree to the grant of bounty on steel produced 
in India between October 1st, 1924, and September 30th, 1925. 
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The total amount of bounty proposed is fifty lakhs, which is 
the sum that it is calculated the industry would receive under 
the Tariff Board's proposals, were the rates recommended by 
the Board to become fully effective. This is a very favourable 
interpretation of the recommendations of the Board, especially 
as it allows the industry to obtain the advantage of the pro- 
tection accorded without waiting for sales. If the grant of this 
bounty is made, it should prove of material assistance to the 
steel industry of India in its difficulties. 

You will have noticed that the policy advocated by the 
Fiscal Commission has been steadily pursued. The Tariff 
Board is now engaged in investigating the applications for 
protection from certain other industries, notabl;^ cement and 
paper. The principle has been maintained that it is right 
and proper that any industry which appeals to the State for 
assistance must prove its case in public before an impartial 
Board. It is only by this means that an opinion can be reached 
on the merits of the case and the implications and effects of 
a demand for protection envisaged. 

It is evident from private Bills, resolutions and questions 
that Members are taking a lively interest in the difficult ques- 
tions of currency and exchange ; and it may be of interest to 
the Legislature to hear from me an indication of the policy 
of my Government upon these problems. While internal 
prices in India have on the whole remained steady, there has 
been a considerable rise in the sterling value of the rupee 
during the past year and an even more marked rise in its 
gold value owing to the simultaneous improvement in the 
gold value of sterling. Thus far during the present busy 
season there has not been a repetition of the exceptional 
stringency in the money-market which characterised this period 
a year ago, and I am hopeful that the assistance which my 
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Government have been able and will be able to give in the mat- 
ter of providing additional currency, combined with the improv- 
ed conditions on which emergency currency can now be issued 
to the Imperial Bank, will enable all legitimate demands to 
be met without undue strain during the remainder of the season. 

My Government proposes in the first place to amend the 
Indian Paper Currency Act so as to increase the permissible 
investment of securities in the Paper Currency Eeserve from 
the present limit of 85 crores of rupees to 100 crores. 

The object of this proposal is to give the Government of 
India increased powers to ensure .the supply of currency upon 
an adequate scale to meet the requirements of trade and in 
particular to prevent undue monetary stringency in the busy 
season. 

We have made announcements from time to time to 
Chambers of Commerce and in the Assembly that if my Gov- 
ernment found existing powers were likely to prove insujficient, 
it would not hesitate to ask for increased discretion. 

We began the present busy season with a margin of 13J 
crores of permissible investment ; and we have up to date 
increased currency by six crores, British Securities to the 
amount of six million pounds having been placed in the reserve 
in England. There is still therefore a margin of 7|- crores; 
but it is considered desirable to ask the Legislature for increased 
powers to meet possible contingencies. 

The Members of the Legislature may rest assured that these 
provisions for increased discretion to meet demands for cur- 
rency are a healthy development and ofier no indications of a 
morbid tendency. The need is an outcome of the improve- 
ment of trade which is now definitely recovering from post- 
war depressions and it is natural that increased trade should 
require increased currency facilities. 
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It should also be noted that this increase of currency 
represents an addition made by Government quite independent 
of the amount which the Imperial Bank is entitled to ask as a 
loan from the Paper Currency Reserve against the security 
of Internal Trade Bills. The Imperial Bank is entitled to ask 
for sums up to 12 crores. The conditions upon which the 
Bank can ask for this emergency currency have recently been 
modified by requiring that the first four crores may be taken 
when the bank rate is at six per cent, and any part of the 
remainder may be taken when the bank rate reaches seven 
per cent. 


There has been a considerable feeling in some quarters that 
the time has come for the appointment of a Currency Committee 
to investigate the difficult question of exchange and to make 
recommendations. The suggestion has been carefully examin- 
ed by me in consultation with my Finance Member and has 
been for some time past the subject of discussion between my 
Government and the Secretary of State. The chief difficulty 
to be considered is the fluidity of economic and exchange factors 
in the world. The question is not affected only by features 
in India and England or even in the Empire ; world conditions 
have also to be considered and powerfully affect the issues ; 
and there is the danger that if a Committee sits at a time 
when factors are still unstable, its recommendations will be 
based on shifting data and whatever may be the capacity and 
skill of the Committee, its conclusion will inevitably be of the 
nature of guess work rather than of expert findings based 
upon the examination of stable conditions and well-established 
tendencies. The result of discussion with the Secretary of 
State is that I am now authorised to make the following an- 
nouncement which explains the conclusions of His Majesty’s 
Government and my Government upon the proposal. 
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The Government of India have been in communication 
with the Secretary of State on the subject of the rupee exchange 
and the intention of Government is to appoint an authoritative 
Committee to consider the question as soon as world economic 
factors appear sulhciently stable to justify formulation of a 
new policy. In their judgment there is much to be gained by 
postponing an enquiry till those factors on which any decision 
must rest are less fluid and obscure. But they anticipate 
that if the movement towards more stable conditions, which 
has lately manifested itself, continues, the appointment of such 
a Committee should be possible not later than 12 months 
hence. 

In view of the opinion expressed in the Assembly regarding 
the need of an economic enquiry my Government has decided 
in consultation with the Secretary of State to appoint a small 
Committee to report on the material which exists for holding 
an equiry into the economic conditions of the people of India, 
the feasibility of instituting an enquiry of this character and 
the manner in which it could be carried out. Meanwhile the 
Taxation Committee have begun their labours. 

It may also become necessary for my Government to 
introduce to the Legislature a measure to define the powers of 
the High Court in relation to tribunals and proceedings under 
the special Bengal Criminal Legislation. You are aware that 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal has exercised the 
powers conferred upon him under the Government of India 
Act and has certified and signed the Bill. I take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that His Excellency’s action in this respect 
has my full approval, and that I shall support both him and 
his Government to the extent of my powers in meeting what 
I regard as a serious emergency. Inasmuch as I have decided 
to reserve the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, 
I do not now propose to discuss its detailed provisions or the 
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Bill whiclL my Government may eventually seek to introduce 
should His Majesty in Council signify assent to the Bengal 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act. Nevertheless, as this legis- 
lation had its origin in the Ordinance, which I as Governor- 
General in the exercise of the special responsibilities laid upon 
me promulgated, let me refer to certain aspects affecting the 
issue of the Ordinance. 

Very full explanations have already been given to the 
public. 

In spite however of the full ventilation which the question 
has received, some important aspects of it appear to be still 
clouded by the mi^sts of misapprehension in the minds o£ 
some sections of the public ; and the necessity both of my 
action and of the course adopted by the Government of Bengal 
has re2}6atedly been challenged. 

I shall not travel again over the ground covered in my 
Calcutta speech. As the result of the public discussions it is 
now admitted on all sides, even by the most convinced oppo- 
nents of special measures and special legislation, that a terrorist 
movement exists in Bengal, and that widespread conspiracies 
for violent crimes have been established. The objects which 
these conspiracies have in view as a result of their crimes are 
also not disputed. It has been proved by sad experience that 
the ordinary law, even when reinforced by the use of Eegula- 
tion III in cases to which it can be applied, is ineffective to 
stop the movenient 6r even to check its growth ; and that the 
progress of the movement involves loss of life not only among 
officials but among innocent citizens unconnected with Govern- 
ment or with the activities of any political party. 

Yet in spite of this knowledge of these facts, there has been 
bitter criticism of the measures adopted to check and cure 
the evil. I find it hard to believe that those who indulge so 
M14PSV 
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freely in criticism have ever serioasly attempted to think out 
the eventual implications of the movement or earnestly en- 
deavoured to consider the responsibilities of Government or of 
the Governor-General in the case. 

It is hardljT' conceivable that any thinking man can approve 
of the spread of activities which seek to terrorise the population 
by breaking down established authority through a campaign 
©f murder of officials and do not hesitate to destroy innocent 
victims who cross their path or to exact reprisals in form of the 
fives of those who give evidence or information of contemplated 
outrages. It is obvious that those activities- can only end^ 
if unchecked, in the paralyse of Government and of law and 
order and may place the lives and properties of helpless citizensf 
at the mercy of a pitiless criminal organisation. 

I cannot believe that any member of any political party 
in India, even if he is opposed, and vehemently opposed, to 
the Government as now constituted in India, would deny that 
it was the duty of Government to prevent the coming to pass 
of such a condition of affairs. 

But it is urged that the Ordinance was not necessary. It 
is argued that these criminal activities could be adequately 
checked by the efforts of the police and the prosecution of the 
malefactors before courts of justice. I whole-heartedly wish 
that I could subscribe to this argument^ but I caimot accept it 
because it is in complete disregard of the true facts. It is 
essential to remember that we were not dealing with criminals 
who could be arrested and tried for crimes on evidence freely 
given by persons with nothing to fear from their action in 
giving testimony. We were not dealing with the violent and 
open insurrection of a mob which could be fought with its 
own weapons. We were on the contrary dealing with wide- 
spr^d secret societies with many ramifications^ which had 
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taken the greatest care to conceal their insidious organisations 
and nefarious plans and were prepared to exact swiftly and 
secretly terrible reprisals upon members of their own society 
or members of the public giving information as to their actions. 

You will doubtless remember that I addressed you on this 
subject at the opening of the proceedings of the Legislature in 
January of last year. Thereafter the Government of Bengal 
and my Government were for a long time in anxious consulta- 
tion in regard to measures and every effort was made to cope 
with the danger by the ordinary law, reinforced by such special 
action as lay within our power. Regulation III was used for 
reasons and in a manner I have previously explained to this. 
Legislature. These measures however proved ineffective ; 
and finally after exhausting all the weapons in their armoury, 
the Government of Bengal made a request to my Government, 
The members of that Government, Europeans and Indians, 
after careful consideration of the evidence and with full know- 
ledge of the history and character of the local situation were 
unanimous in applying to me to issue an Ordinance giving 
special powers to deal with this dangerous emergency. The- 
investigation of the situation did not rest there ; notwithstand- 
ing that it was for me to determine whether the Ordinance- 
should issue, it is for the Executive to assist in administering 
its powers. Moreover, I have during my term of office learnt 
to value the advice of the Members of my Council, and I have 
always derived the greatest help from their considered opinions. 
I therefore consulted them. I am well aware that I am taking 
a wholly exceptional course in giving you this information, 
but I do it advisedly after careful thought. The whole ques- 
tion was then studied in all aspects by the members of my 
Government, both Europeans and Indians, who arrived at a 
unanimous conclusion that the Ordinance was the only remedy 

available. The situation was then laid before the Secretary of 

2t2 
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State including the proposals for the promulgation of the Or- 
dinance. The whole matter was submitted to careful examina- 
tion by Lord Olivier and His Majesty^s Government as then 
constituted. They agreed with the course suggested as the 
only possible method of dealing with the dangers facing the 
peace of Bengal. You will thus observe that my action was 
not only due to my personal conviction of the necessity for 
it, but that the view taken by me, and also by Eds Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal, has the support and approval of high 
and experienced authorities, both European and Indian, and 
was approved by the then Secretary of State. 

I have already explained elsewhere why the Members of the 
Legislature were not consulted in September last. It has 
since been urged that the Legislature should have been sum- 
moned again before I took the step of promulgation. In my 
judgment this course was neither in the circumstances desir- 
able, nor indeed was it possible, if the means devised were to 
prove effective. The responsibility was of a nature which 
could not be shared, and it would not be right or proper for 
me to try to share it with you or to place it on your shoulders. 
Consultation with the Legislature would have meant publicity. 
The aim was to prevent crime and to paralyse the activities 
of the conspiracies. Past experience in the Government of 
India and the conclusions of the Eowlatt Committee point to 
the fact that to check conspiracies of this nature with success 
two features are essential. In the first place, the organisations 
must not know that general action of a special nature is under 
contemplation against them; and in the second place, the 
method of working and the sources of information must not be 
endangered directly or indirectly. Any rashness or careless- 
ness on these points may make future action entirely fruitless 
and completely nullify the object to be secured. If discussions 
in this Legislature had taken place, these conditions could not 
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have been fulfilled and the Ordinance would have proved futile 
as a remedy for the disease. 

There is, I regret to say, a tendency among some sections 
of public opinion in India to confuse all administrative acts 
with influences having reactions on desires for political progress. 
The repression of violent crime has, however, no a ffini ty with 
the treatment of aspirations for advance. They have no 
resemblance in kind or degree and they are phenomena existing 
on entirely different planes. 

Terrorism no doubt may sometimes batten on a section of 
political thought. It may expand like some foul parasite- 
growth deriving strength from living sources outside its own 
entity. It may flourish for a time in this conjunction if it can 
cajole or frighten a political party into acquiescence or into 
encouragement of its activities ; but no political party can 
continue to live with terror for a friend. The parasite will 
kill the host. True political progress can have no lot or part 
with terrorism. Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
between me and my Government and sections of public 
opinion regarding the Ordinance, I trust that the Members of 
the Indian Legislature will realise that my action was taken 
only after the most careful examination of the whole situation 
and with the sole object of preventing violent crime. 

You will not be surprised that I refrain to-day from dis- 
cussing the important constitutional questions referred to the 
Eeforms Enquiry Committee which have formed the subject 
of important public discussion. You are aware that the 
Eeport of the Committee is now under the consideration of 
myself and the members of my Government. The weighty 
nature of the problems and of the investigation by the Com- 
mittee demands our most careful attention and study, and I 
think it right to avoid observations upon any of the various 
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questions involved until there has been adequate opportunity 
for thorough examination and deliberation by me and my Gov- 
ernment. I desire however to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to express to Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Chairman, 
and all the members of the Committee my deep gratitude for 
the valuable services they have rendered. They have had a 
difficult task ; they have not spared themselves either in 
time or labour, and I camiot too highly commend the care and 
expedition with which they have completed their task. They 
have devoted themselves whole-heartedly and to the best of 
their well known capacities to the duties entrusted to them. 
Whatever opinions may be expressed hereafter upon the 
results of their efforts, I feel sure that you, the Members of 
the Indian Legislature, and the Indian public generally will 
agree with me in this tribute of appreciation of their services. 

I have been deeply gratified to learn that the leaders of 
the two communities in Kohat have reached agreement, and 
that there are now good prospects of the return of the Hindus 
and of the resumption of past friendly and neighbourly relations. 
I was grievously distressed by the wound which communal 
tension had inflicted upon Kohat. I shall not refer to the 
painful events at the riots or their causes, as these have already 
been dealt with in the resolution of my Government and I shall 
serve no useful purpose by re-discussing them ; but leaving 
these aside, the question which caused me the most acute 
anxiety and thought was the problem of reconciliation and of 
the future relations of the two communities. From the outset 
I have done all in my power to try to heal the wound and to 
bring the parties together. At one moment reconciliation 
seemed imminent, but the negotiations proved abortive; 
nevertheless, I and those associated with me were unwilling to 
regard the collapse as final. I have always been ready to 
take any official measures which may assist to restore the 
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harmony and nnity formerly traditional between the cona- 
jnunities in this Frontier town ; but I have recognised that these 
efforts were of the nature of an auxiliary to settlement and 
not the actual foundation of settlement. Any system of peace 
imposed from above or from outside would have neither been 
real nor lasting. The peace must be the peace of Kohat ; 
and until each party could itself testify that the heart had 
been cleansed from rancour, there could be no basis for per- 
manent good-vdll in the future. I understand that the settle* 
ment has been well received by the two communities at large, 
and I trust that I may now hear that active steps are being 
taken towards the end which I and my Government have so 
much at heart — a restoration of that harmony and neighbourly 
relations between Hindu and Moslem which had long been in 
existence at Kohat. I know that I shall carry the Members 
of the Indian Legislature with me when I express the most 
earnest hope that this settlement may prove an enduring res- 
toration of peace and good-will between the two communities 
at Kohat. I trust I may not be taking too optimistic a view 
when I express the further hope that the present high state 
of tension in the relations between the Hindu and Moslem com- 
munities in different parts of India may be relieved, and that 
more friendly relations between them may ensue. I need not 
assure you that I and my Government have observed with the 
deepest concern the lamentable series of riots and disturbances 
which have resulted in so much loss of life and property and, 
what is perhaps even more deplorable, so much exacerbation 
of old animosities. We are profoundly impressed by the neces- 
sity of taking all possible action to relieve this atmosphere of 
tension and to avert or mitigate the disorders which it unfortu- 
nately generates. I know that these views are shared to the 
full by all Local Governments. Nevertheless^, I deemed it 
proper some time ago to invite their close and earnest atten- 
tion to these matters, and I have every assurance that no 
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edort will be spared by them or by tbeir of&cers not only to 
avert temporary or local causes of trouble or to minimise its 
results, but steadfastly to promote permanent mutual relations 
of harmony and good-will. I am equally confident that all 
enlightened members of the communities affected equally 
deplore and are equally concerned in reconciling these unhappy 
communal dissensions. They will recognise with me that on a 
solution of these difficulties depend not only the present peace 
and prosperity of India but also her future progress. I readily 
acknowledge that strenuous efforts have already been made, 
and are still being made, by leaders of Indian public opinion 
to establish more harmonious relations between these com- 
munities. I cannot too strongly affirm that this object ia 
Constantly and sincerely sought after by all responsible public 
authorities in India ; but no measures, legislative or executive, 
however ingeniously devised, can be expected to produce im- 
mediate effect on the ancient and deep-rooted cause of these 
troubles. They can only be removed by the growth of a spirit 
of toleration and enlightenment. It cannot be denied that 
these animosities are a serious hindrance to the promotion of 
unity of aim in India, and that these quarrels and disturbances 
must inevitably retard political progress. Whatever differ- 
ences may divide us in India, we must all agree that every 
effort should be made to prevent the recurrence of these cOm^ 
munal troubles. In this field we can, and should, co-operate, 
and I trust that all members of these two communities and 
others, who are moved by humanity, public spirit and patriot- 
ism, will join with me and the responsible authorities in India 
in earnest efforts to promote this spirit of larger tolerance and 
conciliation. If this object could be attained, the distance 
along the road to political unity in India will be considerably 
shortened. Moreover, I venture to cherish the hope that the 
ffiffusion of this spirit of harmony and good-will may com- 
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municate itself to other regions of acute controversy, and that 
in due course of time, and aided by this brighter and purer 
light, the road may be more quickly found to peace and pros- 
perity in India. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE ALIGARH 
UNH^ERSITY CONTOCATTOX. 

His Excellency the A^iceroy delivered the following speech at the 
Aligarh University Convocation on the ?f)th January^ : — 

Your Highness, Vice-Ohnncellor and Members oj the Court , — 

I thank you for the kind v^elcome which you have extended to 
me. I have listened with the greatest interest to your address 
explaining the history of the University and the aims and ideals 
for which it stands. 

The Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, now reconstituted 
as the Aligarh Muslim University, has passed through many 
vicissitudes in the 50 years of its life. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of its history is to be found in the fact that 
at the critical periods of its life it was threatened with the 
greatest dangers, and that at those times of peril true friends 
were never lacking to protect and preserve it. Let me dwell for 
a moment on those periods when its future, nay even its 
existence, was endangered. When the College started in 1875, 
in spite of the high purpose, great enthusiasm and indefatigable 
exertions of its founder its early days were clouded by an at- 
mosphere of misapprehension in the minds of those chiefly des- 
tined to derive benefit from it. This took the form both of 
active opposition and passive apathy. It required all the strong 
personality of Sir Saiyid and the exercise of his great magnetism 
upon others to bring the College successfully through this 
difficult period. Many years later, in 1911, when the College 

had been firmly established, a movement was set on foot with 
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they will, I feel sure, continue to inspire and guide all connected 
with the University in the future. The words are as follows 

“ Looking to the difficulties which stood in our way and 
the success which has already been achieved, we 
do not doubt that we shall receive even in larger 
measure both from the English Government and 
our own countrymen that liberal support which has 
furthered our scheme ; that from the seed which we 
sow to-day there may spring up a mighty tree whose 
branches like the Banyan shall in their turn strike 
firm roots into the earth and themselves send forth 
new and vigorous saplings ; that this College may 
expand into a University whose sons shall go forth 
throughout the length and breadth of the land to 
preach the gospel of free enquiry, of large-hearted 
toleration and of pure morality/’ 

The memory of this fine spirit, of this courage which feared 
no opposition, of this confidence which rose superior to dis- 
appointments and of this idealism which no doubts or pre- 
judices could dismay is the most priceless heritage both of this 
University and of the Muslim conamunity in India. Indeed 
I would not confine it to the latter community alone, but 
would assert that the achievements of Sir Saiyid are a posses- 
sion in which Indians of all classes and creeds take just pride ; 
and in measure as liis example has been a source of strength 
and inspiration to the leaders of the Muslim community in 
particular through many years, in such measure also may all 
those who think and work for the true welfare of India derive 
encouragement and comfort from the story of his life. 

His life holds a wonderful lesson for all men and for young 
men on the threshold of their careers in particular. It reveals 
the splendid reward bestowed by Providence in its omniscience 
iipon the work of those who place service before self. It dis- 
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plays the great success attending the labours of those who sink 
all personal ambitions and rivalries in the higher good of their 
community and their country, of those who are entirely dis- 
interested in their purpose and who aim at objects wholly noble. 
Such men leave an honoured name behind them and a reputa- 
tion which generations yet unborn will hold in reverence. It 
also makes clear how achievement depends on pertinacity and 
labour. Sir Saiyid did not rest content to dream of his life’s 
work. He did not entrust its performance to others. He 
spared no effort in investigating the best way in which he 
could secure the advancement of Muslim education and the 
future position of his community. Having thoroughly satisfied 
himself of a practical method, he devoted his life to its execution. 
No detail was too unimportant for his attention. No trouble- 
some task was too irksome to be undertaken. His feet did 
not turn aside from any path because of the obstacles and 
difficulties in the way. 

Greatest perhaps of all of the lessons which he left behind 
is the need for breadth of vision. Sir Saiyid was deeply 
imbued with the desire to educate and advance his own com- 
munity to take an honoured place worthy of their past tradi- 
tions and history in India. It was a laudable ambition ; ahd 
if he had been a smaller man, he might have confined himself 
to this aspect of the case only ; but his vision travelled further ; 
and he saw that the position which he coveted for Muslims 
could only be worthy of occupation if it was to be in a strong, 
united and honoured India ; and behind and in front of his 
immediate object was the conception that India could only 
become great and honoured if all communities ;n India united 
to work for her welfare. He saw his community shining as 
a separate star of remarkable purity and brilliance whiclr 
would notably add to its brilliance and power if it formed with 
other stars, each contributing its quota of light and beauty, 
a great stellar system illuminating the world’s firmament with 
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the rays of civilisation and progress. His vision pierced the 
mists of the future and he saw an India where his own im- 
portant community stood side by side with other leading com- 
munities, working in harmony with all classes and creeds for a 
united India, for an honoured India, for a greater India, for 
an India strong in her own strength and stronger by her con- 
nection and part in the powerful British Empire* 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE INAUGURAL 

MEETING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE LEPROSY RELIEF 

ASSOCIATION. 

His Excellency the Viceroy presided over the Inaugural meeting of 
the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association on the 27th January at 
Delhi and addressed the gathering as follows . — 

I have summoned this representative meeting to-day to 
inaugurate the Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association and to launch my appeal for the moral and 
financial support of all classes in India in my endeavour to 
remove the menace of leprosy from our midst. 

Before I come to the nature of the appeal itself, let me read 
you the encouraging message which I have received from His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who is Patron of the 
Association. His Royal Highness has telegraphed to me as 
follows 

“ I have learnt with utmost gratification of Your Excel- 
lency’s intention to launch an appeal on behalf of an Indian 
Branch of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association with 
a view to free India from the awful scourge of leprosy. Thanks 
to recent researches this ideal has become possible of attainment 
'if adequate funds are provided for proper medical treat- 
ment of lepers under suitable conditions. I am confident that 
with their characteristic generosity and public spirit the Princes 
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and great landholders and in fact all sections of the commiinitj? 
will vie with each other in supporting this great humanitarian 
movement. I shall watch its progress with the greatest in- 
terest and sympathy/’ 

His Eoyal Highness is Patron of the Association, and we are 
here met to constitute the Indian Council which comes into 
being at what I conceive to be a most appropriate movement. 
In spite of the unremitting devotion of those who so zealously 
laboured in the cause of the lepers, the disease of leprosy until 
a few years ago was regarded as almost beyond medical treat- 
ment, and the lepers themselves were either the objects of a 
pity without hope or the most despised of all outcasts in human 
society. The public attitude towards the leper, and the feel- 
ings of the leper himself were alike dictated by ignorance of 
the nature of the disease and horror at its loathsome results. 
Almost from the beginning of recorded history mankind has 
sought blindly to protect itself against contact with this dreaded 
disease by segregating lepers in colonies of isolation. Kever 
vras there a more ironical case of locking the door after the 
steed w^as stolen than this segregation of the leper in the ad- 
vanced stage of his disease, when the deformities and sores 
which disfigiued his body showed only too plainly the nature of 
his ailment. For it is now known that leprosy is most infectious 
and, therefore, most dangerous in its early stages, and that 
when a leprous patient has reached the stage of deformity his 
power to infect others no longer exists. 

Modern research has revolutionised our knowledge of lep- 
rosy and, therefore, our attitude towards it. The patient 
labours of the laboratory have traced the disease to its source, 
and have established beyond doubt the fact that leprosy is due 
to no obscure or unknowable cause, but to a bacillus now known 
as the bacillus lepra. From the discovery and isolation of this 
bacillus springs the new hope in tlie treatment of leprosy. 
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Tte second step on the road to the cure of leprosy was taken 
when, after anxious experiment, it was proved that by the 
injection of certain preparations — the details of which I need 
not describe — the progress of the disease could be arrested 
and the patient restored to something like normal health. In 
view of the fact that, though this process has passed out of the 
experimental stage, it ^till needs to be further thoroughly tested 
by experience, the leaders in leprosy research are now turning 
to the public for assistance. The further promotion of re- 
search on as wide and intensive a scale as possible into the 
modern treatment of leprosy is one of the first demands of the 
moment. I therefore place it before you as offering a large 
measure of justification for the appeal which I now address 
to you. 

To reinforce this part of my argument, let me quote the 
weighty word of Sir Leonard Eogers, who may be regarded as 
probably the greatest living authority on leprosy — 

Scientific progress has now furnished the means of reliev- 
ing the majority of the world’s army of lepers 
from their indescribable afflictions, and the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association has come to life, 
imbued with the firm resolve not to leave any stone 
unturned to bring about this desirable result and, at 
the same time, to eradicate the plague by utilising 
to the full the means to that end now available.” 

This is, therefore, as I said above, the appropriate monrent 
at which to enlist the co-operation of the general public, and 
particularly its financial co-operation, with the scientists ik 
order that these beginnings of remarkable promise may be 
brought at the earliest possible moment to fruition, 
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The work which lies immediately ahead of the Indian 
Council of this Association consists in — 

(1) The promotion of further research into the causes and 
treatment of leprosy. 

(2) The devising of means whereby the results of this re- 

search may be effectively communicated to the medi- 
cal profession throughout India. 

(3) The establishment of institutions, such as Outpatient 
Skin Cliniques and dispensaries for the treatment of 
patients by the new methods ; the extension of exist- 
ing institutions, or the foundation of new^ ones 
wherein those very numerous cases of leprosy, which 
constitute a positive danger to the public, may be 
segregated. 

(4) The provision of assistance to those institutions found- 

ed with the humanitarian pilrpose of providing a home 
for lepers who have reached the more hopeless stage 
of deformity, 

(5) The consideration of means whereby the manufacture 
of the special drugs used in the modern treatment of 
this disease may be cheapened and extended. 

(6) The prosecution of an ardent campaign of enlighten- 

ment which will bring the elementary facts of this 
disease, as revealed by modern research, to the 
knowledge of the whole Indian community. 

Without cumbering my argument further with the details 
of the programme drawn up by the Indian Council, I declare 
that this purpose, for which I have created the Council, is one 
in the fulfilment of which I confidently invite you to co-operate, 
■kno’wing that my invitation will command an instant response 
of sympathy. 

2x 
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Let me define with greater precision the character of the 
fund to which I am now asking you to contribute. This is no 
mean task that we have undertaken. The menace to the 
well-being of the people and the burden which leprosy lays 
upon them are both greater than is commonly realised. It 
has been estimated, for instance, that the census returns reveal 
less than one-quarter of the total number of lepers in India, and 
that, on a conservative reckoning one in every three to four 
hundred of the population is a leper. This single fact gives us 
some measure of the magnitude of the task before us. The 
solution of the problem, therefore, calls for a very special efiort 
on the part of the whole Indian community. 

The prosecution of this campaign will require a large ex- 
penditure of money ; and I wish to make it plain that the aim 
of my appeal is to furnish the Indian Council with a really 
substantial endowment which will ensure to the benefit of fu- 
ture generations as well as our own, and will place on a basis 
of permanence the work which we are able to inaugurate. If 
we are to carry out the programme drawn up by my Medical 
Advisory Committee, a capital fund of generous amount is 
needed. 

The management of all the affairs of the Indian Council has 
been entrusted to a General Committee of which the Executive 
Committee is the working instrument. You will find in the 
leaflet now in your hands that I have enlisted the powerful 
support of Their Excellencies the Governors of all the Pro- 
vinces, and the indispensable co-operation of some of t]ie Rul- 
ing Princes. The appeal itself, which is now being launched 
for the whole of India from this platform, will be speedily re- 
inforced by meetings held under the auspices of the Governor 
of each Province and the heads of many Indian States ; and I 
have decided to invite each of these authorities personally 
to be the accredited representative of the Indian Council within 
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his own Province or State. No doubt much money will flow 
into the hands of the Treasurer of the Central Body, but consi- 
derable sums will also be subscribed to the Provincial Branches 
of my fund. I wish, therefore, to say that, while all monies 
collected for this leprosy appeal will be transmitted to the 
Treasurer at headquarters, the Indian Council will design its 
general plan of operations, and authorise any necessary ex- 
penditure from time to time, according to an all-India plan in 
which the interests, the contributions, and the needs of each 
Indian State, Province, or Administration will receive ample 
consideration. Let me observe at this point that, inasmuch as 
the further promotion of research is one of the most important 
functions of this appeal, expenditure upon it must neces- 
sarily be authorised with the sole and single aim of producing 
the speediest and most enduring result. Beyond this, in any 
special training of medical men that may be necessary, in 
the measures taken for the establishment of dispensaries, 
colonies, and other appropriate institutions, and in the pro- 
vision of the material for educating public opinion, I propose 
to instruct the Committees and ofi&cers of the Indian Council 
to practise a meticulous regard for the interest of Provinces. 
In general, I think, that a study of the personnel to whom I have 
entrusted the management of this appeal and the promotion 
of any measures arising out of it, will offer the necessary 
assurance to all interested that no substantial or legitimate 
interest will be neglected. 

I have now stated the fundamental objects of my appeal 
and the general purposes to which the money which it elicits 
will be devoted. I am confident that those here to-day, and 
many outside these walls all over India, have only to be made 
aware of the facts of the case to respond generously to this 
appeal, ^y the ceaseless and vigilant labours of our scientists 

we are presented to-day with an opportunity of making a great 
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and memorable advance in tbe campaign to rid India of tliis 
terrible scourge. 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, I present tHs 
appeal to you and to all India with the conviction that it will 
not lack an instant and generous response. 


28th HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO A DEPUTATION 

January yROM THE IMPERIAL INDIAN CITIZENSHIP ASSOCIATION. 

1925, 

In replying to the address of the Deputation from the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association at Delhi on the 28th January, His 
Excellency the Viceroy said : — 

Gentlemen.— I am glad to tave tlie opportunity of welcoming 
you here this evening. You are members of a deputation which 
is to an unusual and remarkable degree representative and in- 
fluential. The composition of this deputation indeeed shows 
how deeply stirred are the feelings of the whole country in re- 
gard to the conditions of Indians in South Africa. Although 
no Ruling Prince is actually with you to-day, yet I observe 
that you have received messages of sympathy from His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Bikaner, the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, and that His Highness desires it to be knowm that the 
Princes are in agreement with the object of this deputation. I 
welcome also the presence of the distinguished representatives 
of the non-official and commercial communities, and it is 
specially noteworthy that Indians and Europeans are associated 
together in this deputation and with the same purpose in view, 
The question before us is of the utmost importance to the future 
of the Empire, and it is well that the Britisli in India should 
show in this unmistakable way that they identify themselves 
with those questions which afiect seriously the inti^rosts and 
the position of India in the Empire. 
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In your address you have given a concise historical survey of 
this complicated problem, and it must be admitted that that 
survey leaves on the mind an impression of deep disappoint- 
ment. On the conclusion of the 1914 Settlement, as it is term- 
ed in your address, it appeared that the causes of future friction 
between the Government of South Africa and the Indians resi- 
dent within its borders had been removed. At the conclusion 
of the negotiations of 1914 a letter was written on behalf of 
General Smuts to Mr. Gandhi in which the following passage 
occurs : — 

With regard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always has 
been, and will continue to be, the desire of the Gov- 
ernment to see that they are administered in a just 
maimer with due regard to vested rights. In con- 
clusion General Smuts desires me to say that it is 
of course understood, and he wishes no doubts on 
the subject to remain, that the placing of the 
Indians Eehef Bill on the Statute Book of the 
Union, coupled with the fulfilment of the assurances 
he is giving in this letter in regard to the other 
matters referred to herein and touched upon at the 
recent inter’sdews, will constitute a complete and 
final settlement of the controversy which has un- 
fortunately existed for so long, and will be unreserv- 
edly accepted as such by the Indian community.'' 

This letter indicated, at any rate in the mind of General Smuts, 
a feeling of hopefulness for the future, and it does not seem 
unreasonable to infer that at that time the Union Government did 
not contemplate the necessity of imposing any fresh restrictions 
on Indians already in the country. As I understand, it was in 
this sense that the agreement was interpreted in India, and the 
speeches made by the representatives of South Africa at the 
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Imperial Coaferences of 1917 and 1918 tend to support this 
interpretation. General Smuts speaking at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1917 said : — 

“ There is still a difference of opinion on administrative 
matters of detail some of which are referred to in 
the memorandum wliich is before us. But I feel 
sure, and I have always felt sure, that once the 
white community in South Africa were rid of the 
fear that they were going to be flooded by unlimit- 
ed immigration from India, all the other questions 
would be considered subsidiary and would become 
easily and perfectly soluble. That is the position 
in which we are now, that the fear which formerly 
obsessed the settlers there has been removed. The 
great principle of restricted immigration, for which 
they have contended, is on our Statute Book with 
the consent of the Indian population in South 
Africa and the Indian authorities in India ; and 
that being so, I think that the door is open now for 
a peaceful and statesmanlike solution of all the 
minor administrative troubles which occurred, and 
will occur, from time to time.’’ 

It is not difficult therefore to understand the feelings of dis- 
appointment that have invaded the country when the several 
restrictive enactments you have detailed have successively 
been brought into effect in the last few years, culminating in 
the Natal Boroughs Ordinance. 

The immediate occasion of this deputation is the passing into 
law of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance, which has received the 
assent of the Governor-General of the Union of South Africa 
on the advice of the Union Government. This Ordinance, 
whilst safeguarding the rights of those Indians who are already 
on the electoral roll of boroughs in Natal, will prevent any fur- 
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ther enrolment of Indians as burgesses. The next generation 
of Indians, though born in South Africa, will not possess the 
municipal vote. It is stated in your address that the munici- 
pal franchise was solemnly assured ’’ to Indians by the Natal 
Government when in 1896 Indians were deprived of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise ; but you have not indicated the exact 
source or the nature of the assurance. My Government are 
making the necessary enquiries to verify the position, and mean- 
while I should be glad to be supplied by you with any further 
information you may possess upon this subject. It is not 
necessary for your case, for apart from any question of assurance 
or promise, and apart even from any question of senti- 
ment, it cannot be disputed that it will be a serious deprivation 
to the Indian community to be excluded from any part or lot 
in the administration of the municipal affiairs that touch their 
every day lives. Moreover, the Ordinance can hardly fail to 
afiect injuriously the economic life of many of them. The 
municipalities administer the licensing laws, and I understand 
that a considerable number of the Indian community are 
small traders trading under municipal licenses ; and it be- 
comes unnecessary to enlarge on their possible disadvantages 
when deprived of the influence of the suffrage on those who 
administer the licensing laws. 

For a time there seems to be some hope that this new policy 
of imposing fresh restrictions on Indians in Natal would be 
checked by the Union Government but the passing into law 
of the Natal Boroughs Ordinance appears to indicate that the 
Provinces will be, to a large extent, left to deal with the Indian 
problems as may seem best to them. This is a position that 
Indians must regard with increasing misgiving. 

At this moment when the action now taken in Natal, follow- 
ing on other measures taken or proposed in Natal or elsewhere. 
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suggests that the position of Indians in South Africa has reach- 
ed a crisis, I should be unresponsive indeed if I did not fully 
appreciate the sentiment which stirs the country, and is well 
expressed by this remarkable deputation, exemplifying in a 
striking manner the co-operation of Indians and Europeans of 
varying shades of opinion and varying interests. Firm in 
the faith of the future of India within the Empire, I am 
deeply concerned at the turn of events and at the- possible 
reactions on Imperial relationships. I need not say that 
my Government is entirely with me in the desire to obtain 
more favourable consideration from the Union Government 
for the interests of Indians resident in South Africa. From 
my own personal knowledge I can assure you that Sir Nara- 
simha Sarma, when in charge of the Department, laboured de- 
votedly to represent and uphold the Indian cause, and I am 
convinced that Sir Muhammed Habibullah wiU not be behind 
him in the earnestness of his endeavour to the same end. As a 
Government, we have consistently, and persistently, striven 
to the utmost of our capacities for this purpose. 

But I must not conceal from you that the difficulties which 
confront us all are great. Your object as practical men is to 
find a practical method of achieving some result to remove the 
danger to the whole position of Indians in South Africa. Feel- 
ings are deeply stirred, but it is not sufficient to relieve them by 
resolutions or speeches. We seek, you seek, all seek a practical 
solution. I therefore turn -with special interest to the sugges- 
tion made by you at the end of yoxrc address. You propose that 
my Government should make every effort to secure from the 
Union Government an undertaking that no further steps will 
be taken relating to Indian interests until the whole Indian posi- 
tion has been thoroughly re-examined in a non-party spmt of 
tolerance by a Conference in the presence, and with the colla- 
bOTation, of representatives of the Imperial and Indian Govern- 
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ments, who will by their knowledge and ability possess the full 
confidence of the Indian people. I am not surprised, in the 
circumstances mentioned by you in your address, that ydtt 
should concentrate upon this proposal. You will appreciate 
that I cannot discuss it in its full bearings in a public statement 
to yen. The suggestion is worthy of the fullest consideration, 
and I assure you has already received it. I may tell you at 
once :hat my Government has been, and is, in consultation with 
His Majesty’s Government upon this very subject, and has 
been, and is, doing its utmost to seek a solution of the problems 
before us by the means suggested by you or any other which 
may be presented that is likely to yield fruitful results. But 
I should not be candid with you if I tried to belittle the 
difficulties in the way of obtaining r.ssent to such a Conference. 
You are well aware of them. "We must do our utmost to over- 
come them. Negotiations in these matters must necessarily 
be of a delicate character ; national susceptibilities are easily 
aroused, not only in India but elsewhere ; the path we shall 
have to tread is difficult. South Africa has already full 
responsible self-government as a Dominion within the Empire 
and you are apprised of the strength of the feeling and of 
the agitation in South Africa upon these questions. Each 
Government has its own problems and embarrassments ; each 
Government seeks the interests of its own people : our purpose 
is to strive to reconcile these individual interests in the 
collective interests of the Empire. 

You will, I think, realise from my observations that denun- 
ciation and threats can only produce injurious consequences and 
embarrass us with the Union Government. Indeed, the language 
of your address bears testimony to your views, and I take 
this opportunity of paying my tribute to the restrained, thc^h 
none the less emphatic, manner in which you have stated your 

case to-day. In conclusion, gentlemen, let me assure you, if 
M14PSV 2y 
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it is still necessary, that I and my Government are whole- 
heartedly with you in the desire to be of assistance to the cause 
of the Indians in South Africa. 


UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF THE DOWAGER MAHARANI 
OF GWALIOR ON 14th FEBRUARY 1925. 

In unveiling the Statue of the Dowager Maharani of Gwalior on the 14th 
February, His Excellency the Viceroy said ; — 

Your Highness and Gentlemen , — I thank you for your 
address and the kind welcome you have given me and I greatly 
appreciate the terms in which your address is couched, I 
thank you also for the casket in which the address is preseijited 
to me which I shall treasure as a” souvenir of my yisit to 
Gwalior on this great occasion. You refer in your observations 
to several matters upon which I should like to dwell. In the 
first place you recall my previous visits to Gwalior and the 
welcome given by you to me on those occasions. These are 
events of which , I can assure you, I carry with me the most 
pleasurable recollections. You allude with sentiments which 
do you credit to the warm interests your Ruler, His Highness 
the Maharaja, takes in your civic amenities and to the great debt 
the citizens of your Municiplaity owe to him for his thought- 
fulness and munificence in providing a public park and in- 
stitutions to serve the needs of every class and of every creed. 
Lastly, you touch on your own efforts in connection with the 
municipal affairs entrusted to your charge with becoming 
modesty ; but through the veil of reticence, I see revealed 
a very hvely interest and enthusiasm to discharge those 

The special occasion of my visit is the unveiling of a Statue 
to the revered memory of Her Highness the late Dowager 
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Maharani, the mother of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia. 
I greatly appreciate the opportunity of taking part in this 
ceremony. My friendship with His Highness and my high 
esteem for him would in any case have endowed this ceremony 
with a special solemnity and interest for me ; but in addition 
I know from your address that this ceremony represents a 
heartfelt tribute from the people of Gwalior to the memory 
of one who was very greatly honoured and very greatly 
beloved in this State. It is an expression of the devotion of 
the subjects of the Ruler of this State to a great Lady, the 
mother of their present beloved Maharaja, who was for many 
years Regent of this State and whose official acts and persona] 
qualities live as hallowed memories in the hearts of the people. 

In the scheme of the creation , in the infinite wisdom of the 
Creator, women have been fashioned in a more delicate 
mould than men. They are constructed of a finer tissue. 
While some of the ruder and more forceful attributes of man 
are denied to them, they often share is a superabundant degree 
in the higher qualities. They are more swayed by the heart 
and have a wider sympathy than men. They have a subtler 
perception and a more delicate intuition and touch. They 
have a special power of influence and charm. These great' 
qualities serve a high purpose in the important sphere of the 
home. The mission of mother, wife or daughter is to help 
to bring happiness to the home and to give to it as their con- 
tribution love and affection. 

All these high qualities, attended in addition by an un- 
usual degree of wisdom, were possessed by Her Highness the 
Dowager Maharani ; and she was called upon to exercise them 
not only in the sheltered sphere of her home life but in guiding 
the destinies of this important State. Her task was all the 
more difficult because the burden of discharging the great re- 
sponsibilities of Regent of this. State was placed upon her 
2ir 
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an early age and at a time when she was suSering from the 
shock of her domestic bereavement and had been plunged in 
the sorrows of widowhood. 

To th,e manner in which she discharged those responsibili- 
ties, to the solicitude with which she brought up her son to be 
Euler of this State and protected his interests and to the high 
example she set by the display of her virtues in her position 
as first lady in this State this statue given by Ilis Highness’ 
grateful subjects will ever remain a perpetual memorial. 

Her Highness was born in the reign of Queen Victoria and 
belonged to the Great Victorian era ; and it is interesting 
to observe points of resemblance in her history with some of the 
events in' the life of the Great Queen from whom that 
era takes its name. Her Highness the Dowager Maharani was 
called to shoulder high responsibility at an early age. She 
suffered the bereavement of widowhood. She brought to the 
administration of public a flairs a strong personality, a high 
degre • of intuition and wisdom, a fine balance of mind and a 
noble sense of justice. She was a woman of saintly life, of wide 
sympathies and large-hearted charity. She left a name which 
on public and private grounds is treasured as a household word 
in the hearts of the people. It was indeed fitting that the 
Dowager Maharani should have received in recognition of 
her eminent services to this State, the high decoration of the 
Crown of India from that great Queen-Empress. 

Let me now proceed to perform the ceremony in which 
you have invited me to take part — a ceremony wliich is to 
give to the public at the headquarters of this State a statue 
|g recall the memorable personality and great services to this 
^gite of Her Highness the late Dowager Maharani. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy, as Chancellor of the Delhi University, 
presided over the Convocation held on the 2nd March at Delhi and 
delivered tiie follovdng address : — 


It is a great pleasure to me to have the opportunity once 
more of attending the Convocation of the Delhi University. 
I regarded with sympathy and interest the inauguration of the 
University, and as its iSrst Chancellor I have watched with 
special satisfaction its sound beginnings and steady progress. 
In lucid and eloquent words your Vice-Chancellor has laid 
before us to-day a record of substantial achievement during 
the past year, with which I am sure all those associated with 
the University must be well content. I am glad to think that 
Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi, though we have lost him from our 
midst in Delhi, still continues in his capacity as Pro-Chancel- 
lor to aid with his abiding interest the University he did so much 
to assist into being. It is a great satisfaction to me to see him 
by my side once more. Your Vice-Chancellor needs no words 
of mine to commend him. All who are associated with the 
University know the value of the work which he has performed 
from the very inception of the scheme, and I am sure all mem- 
bers join in congratulating this tried and enthusiastic supporter 
of the cause of the Delhi University on his new dignity and 
honour from His Majesty. I note with regret that the Revd. 
Canon Western, who has showed keen interest in the University 
and, as Rector, worked indefatigably in the preparation of the 
original Ordinances, Statutes and courses of study, has not 
found it possible to continue in his appointment on the expira- 
tion of his term of ofiSce. The new University owes him a debt 
of gratitude for his past labours. 

From the story which the Vice-Chancellor has unfolded it 
is manifest that the University is developing steadily on sound 
lines. For the first time you have taken over the conduct 
of your own examinations, and I observe with pleasure that 
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the results have been satisfactory. The new Faculty of Law 
has proved inmiediately successful. It has attracted many 
students, the teaching is good, the results encouraging, and I am 
indeed glad that you can point to this creditable achievement, 
carried through so largely by the impetus of personal enthu- 
siasm, as evidenced by the honorary labours of the Lecturers. 
Proposals moreover are now under consideration for opening 
a Faculty of Commerce, and it is to be hoped that these may 
before long bear fruit. There are signs on all sides of an expan- 
sion of the functions of the University within the means at its 
disposal. I am glad too to hear of the miscellaneous activities 
. to which Sir Hari Singh Gour has referred which, although 
not directly connected with the courses of study, nevertheless 
play an important part in the sum total of University life. 

Eeference has been made in the address to the desirability 
of inaugurating on a formal basis the study of the fine arts and 
of music. It would be premature for me to hazard an opinion 
as to whether the central institution to which Sir Hari Singh 
looks forward is likely to be established, and, if so, whether it 
would be located in Delhi. But whether this aspiration be 
fulfilled or not, it may be possible to encourage among the 
students of Delhi an interest in these fascinating subjects 
which have such an intimate bearing on the culture of the race. 
One of the most marked features of our famous British Univer- 
sities is the wide choice of intellectual interests to which a man 
can apply himself outside the immediate course of his studies. 
This gives breadth and vision to the culture he acquires. This 
spirit is one which should be encouraged so that your Univer- 
sity life may not be too specialised, too circumscribed within 
the boundaries of curricula and examinations. And in no 
direction can these miscellaneous interests be more profitably 
exercised than in acquiring an appreciation of the beauty of 
colour and form of the rhythm and cadence of sound, and gene- 
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rally in obtaining an understanding of the aesthetics of India 
and the world. 

To turn to an interest of a totally different order, I am glad 
to observe that the University Training Corps has met with such 
a gratifying response. In view of the results abeady attained 
and the hopes for further developments tow’hich reference is 
made in the address, the report of the Committee on the Terri- 
torial and Auxiliary Forces, which has just been published, has 
a very special importance for you. The Committee hold that 
self-government for India implies the creation of a national 
army, and as a necessary preliminary to the creation of such an 
army they contemplate a process of education in the. principles 
of civic duty, patriotism and self-defence, a process which would 
start in the schools but would find its fullest opportunity in 
the Universities, through the medium of the University Train- 
ing Corps. They recommend that the University Training 
Corps should be viewed as the foundation-stone of the national 
army, and they urge that every encouragement should be given 
for the formation and development on sound lines of fresh 
contingents. On the subject of compulsory military training 
in the Universities, which Sir Hari Singh Gour advocates, I can- 
not do better than quote the words of the Eeport : — 

In conformity with the general principle which we have 
previously enunciated we are of opinion th§.t no 
form of State compulsion should be adopted in order 
to secure the enlistment of students in the Univer- 
sity Training Corps ; but we should at the same 
time be content to leave it to the authorities of 
each individual University to decide whether as a 
matter of University discipline and regulation it 
should be made obligatory for their undergraduates 
to join the University Training Corps.” 
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You will not expect me at this stage to express an opinion 
on these recommendations of the Committee, but it is interest- 
ing to observe how closely the ideas and principles stated in 
the Eeport of the ConoLmittee coincide with your own, and 
what special importance the Committee attach to this form of 
national education, which you are endeavouring so successfully 
to develop. 

But amidst these evidences of healthy growth there are 
two patches of shadow, on which the Vice-Chancellor has 
dwelt. Though the University is carried on to-day in sur- 
roundings which are outwardly more appropriate to their pur- 
pose and which are a great improvement on the buildings in 
which you have hitherto been housed, your location is still 
only temporary, and it is natural that you should wish, as soon 
as possible, to secure for your University a permanent habi- 
tation. It is true that buildings v will not make a University. 
It is the human element that decides the success or failure, the 
progress or stagnation of these institutions. Indeed, when we 
look at the beginnings of many of the great movements of 
history we realise that some of the best work has been done 
amidst the most unpromising material surroundings. But 
though we may agree with the words of the Greek historian 
that men, not walls, make a city, yet in the case of an 
educational institution the influence of buildings is great. It 
is not too much to say that the buildings themselves have 
some part in the education. They constitute the centre 
round which cluster the traditions which are one of the most 
valuable elements in a successful College or University. They 
embody its history and are associated with its memories and its 
aspirations. With an irresistible attraction they draw the 
old student to the scenes of his youthful ambitions and 
dreams. They inspire the young student with thoughts of 
those who have preceded him in the same halls and courts, and 
' who have sallied forth to make their contribution to the life 
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of the country. I do not therefore underrate the importance 
of securing for the University of Delhi if circumstances permit 
an appropriate, a dignified and, above all, a permanent setting. 

The second shadow which crossed the discourse of the Vice- 
Chancellor was that which is seldom absent from any institu- 
tion or individual — the shadow of finance. The Delhi Univer- 
sity is poor, but it should be remembered that it came into 
being in days of retrenchment ; indeed its infant life was direct- 
ly threatened by the straitened financial conditions of India 
as a whole. It is not surprising therefore that the Govern- 
ment of India have found themselves unable to make grants 
to the new University on a lavish scale. Even so it is pro- 
posed to increase the grant this year if the members of the 
Indian Legislature approve the suggestions of the Government 
of India. And if your circumstances are straitened you may 
find some comfort in the reflection that poverty in early youth 
frequently tends to the development of the strongest character. 
There is however a source of support other than Government 
grants to which the University can legitimately look, and I am 
particularly glad to see that a private benefaction is playing 
an important part in the proposals for the institution of the new 
Faculty of Commerce. I think that a healthy University 
should strike its roots down into the people and draw from 
them a full measure of sustenance. It is of course more diflScult 
to realise this ideal in the case of a young University which still 
has its traditions to make, whose students have not yet gone into 
the world and made their mark and brought back to their alma 
mater their tribute of gratitude. Nevertheless, I hope that the 
importance of securing the financial support of those classes 
for whose benefit the University has been constituted wiU 
constantly be present to your minds. 

When the Delhi University was started there were not lack- 
ing those who protested against the creation of yet another 
M14PSV 
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UniveLsity, and, as I have already indicated, the axe of doom 
was poised over its infant neck ; but I think all of us here pre- 
sent will agree that the decision to maintain the University 
was right. It is true that education has in the scheme of the 
Eeforms been made a Provincial subject ; and I do not for 
a moment deny that for the healthy growth of education full 
scope must be given to local experience and to local policy. 
But the general importance of University education to the 
development of the mind and character of those who will make 
the history of India is so great that it would be a misfortune 
in my judgment if the Government of India were completely 
divorced from all practical knowledge in connection with Uni- 
versity problems. If the Government of India is to fulfil the 
functions which its name suggests, it must at least endeavour 
to keep touch with the developments of education in the coun- 
try and to help towards the co-ordination of efforts and ideals. 
It may even in course of time exhibit its own conception of Uni- 
versity education, what it should represent and whither it 
should lead. This may be an ideal programme. It is diffi- 
cult with limited resources to make Delhi a model, as we con- 
ceive it, of an Indian University ; nevertheless, the fact that 
we have this living University at our doors not only enables 
us to make suggestions respecting University education, but 
also provides some practical knowledge of the difficulties and 
problems with which otherwise we might be but imperfectly 
acquainted. 

I am tempted by my theme to embark on the fascinating 
speculation of what should be the educational aims of the 
country. But I must not let imagination run away with me. 
We shall, however, I think, all agree that it should be the aim 
of a University, whose very name suggests something all-em- 
bracing, to develop all sides of life. In India the side of life 
which has in the past been less prominent in the Universities 
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is the economic side. It is true that a steady advance is being 
made in the teaching of technical and scientific subjects, and 
that, as time goes on, great advantage may be anticipated 
therefrom to the manufacturing industries of the country. 
But I sometimes wonder whether we are doing as much as is 
possible for what is incomparably the greatest of all indus- 
tries in India — the Industry of Agriculture. It is clear that 
there are immense possibilities of agricultural development in 
a country with the natural resources of India and the time 
may come when our Universities may pi ay an important part 
in such development particularly by rousing the interest of the 
landed classes and stimulating their minds to deal with problems 
which if they are to be solved require their active co-operation. 
This is a theme of speculation for the future. I am glad to 
see at any rate that the Delhi University is fully conscious of 
the importance of the economic side of Indian life, and is includ- 
ing it in its scheme of development. 


Before I close I wish to mention one other matter of general 
interest which your Vice-Chancellor touched upon in his 
address. A University stands for the dissemination of know- 
ledge. The importance of maintaining the highest standards 
of knowledge in a University cannot be exaggerated, and Sir 
Hari Singh Gour has made it plain that the Delhi University 
keeps this ideal steadily in view. A University degree in itself 
means nothing. Its value consists in what the University has 
imparted, the standard of knowledge and training it demands 
before it sets its own stamp and seal upon its product. Those 
whom it turns out must be of good, well tested metal, if the 
stamp of the University is to stand for anything in the estima- 
tion of the world. We all know what happens when a coinage 
is debased ; how the value of each coin becomes progressively 
less and the number of coins becomes progressively more. Per- 
haps it is not altogether a fanciful analogy which suggests 

2z2 
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itself between tbe coinage of metal and the stamping with the 
University degree of the young men who go forth into the 
world after completing their education. The good coin will 
pass freely, welcomed and honoured throughout the country 
and even beyond its borders. The debased coin passes with 
difficulty even in its own country. Hitherto in India we have 
set and maintained a reasonable standard of University educa- 
tion, but I am a-ware that apprehensions are felt in some quar- 
ters lest the multiplication of Universities in recent times may 
tend towards a lowering of these standards. I know that you 
here in Delhi are fully conscious of thof fatal consequences to 
the country that would arise from any serious deterioration 
in University standards, and that you are determined to bear 
your part in preventing such a catastrophe. I will mention 
only one sphere in which a high standard of University educa- 
tion has recently acquired added importance. The Govern- 
ment of India are, as the result of the Lee Commission Report, 
about to embark on large schemes of Indianisation in the most 
important administrative Services in the country. The success 
of this policy depends on an ample supply of well-trained men 
from the Universities of India, equipped with knowledge, with 
judgment and with character, and all well-wishers of the 
country must see to it that at this critical stage of development 
there is no failure in the source of supply. It is my earnest 
hope that the Universities of India realising the great oppor- 
tunity, the great responsibility, that rests on them for the future 
of the country and the fulfilment of its many aspirations, will 
continue to devote their utmost efforts to the maintenance of 
the highest ideals of education. In this great endeavour 
the University of Delhi will, I am convinced, play a worthy 
part. Let it be your pride that the graduates of the Delhi 
University should carry with them wherever they go a repu- 
tation worthy of the historical associations and the modern 
activities of this Capital of the Indian Empire. 
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OPEmO 01 THE STMT.A SESSION OF THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE, ^u- 

gust 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the folIo\nng speech in opening 1925. 
the Simla Session of the Indian Legislature : — 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature.— Aitei a considerable 
separation from you— a separation on this occasion to be 
measured not only in point of time, but also by distance in space 
—it gives me special pleasure to meet you, the Members of the 
Indian Legislature, once more and to welcome you to the 
labours of another Session. My first endeavour must be to 
gather up the threads of administration in India and to mention 
a few of the topics which have been engaging attention during 
my absence, or which are likely to occupy your interest in the 
immediate future. It is a source of gratification to me that in 
my absence no anxious crisis arose in India, and that the 
administration was carried on smoothly and efiiciently under 
the capable guidance of His Excellency Lord Ljrtton. 

But though the Ship of State has been sailing in calm waters, 
the hand of death has lain heavy in recent months on the 
friends of India, both English and Indian. Within the last 
year, and within a few months of each other, two Englishmen— 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Curzon— whose names will endure 
conspicuous in the roll of the great English statesmen who have 
loved India and devotedly served her— one as Secretary of 
State, the other as Viceroy— have passed away. They ap- 
proached Indian problems not always from the same angle of 
vision. I had the advantage of many discussions with them 
before I left for India. They were of the greatest assistance 
in preparing me for the duties of my oifice. They were the 
last to bid me good-bye when I first set out for India. Alas ! 
they were both absent from the circle of friends to greet me 
on my return. More recently the death of two distinguished 
Indian political leaders— Mr. Das and Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea— both men of marked personality, intellectual capa- 
city and energetic patriotism, though of different views, has 
left India in mourning. We have to mourn too the death of 
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the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, one of the greatest of Indian 
Princes, a wise ruler and a true patriot whom I was proud to 
count among my friends. I pay also my tribute of regret for 
the death of two Members of the Legislature — Khan Bahadur 
Shams-uz-Zoha and Sir Leslie MiUer. 

And last I must mention the loss which has befallen me and 
my Government — nay more, India and the Empire — in the 
sudden and tragic death of the late Lord Eawlinson, one of 
the most eminent soldiers who have served this country in the 
high office of Commander-in-Chief . There is no need for me to 
repeat to you on this occasion the story of his military achieve^ 
ments ; his fame as a soldier, both in peace and war, is far ex- 
tended and wiU long endure. But it is fitting that I should 
take this opportunity of commemorating the special service 
which Lord Eawlinson rendered to my Government, and to 
India, through his qualities of sympathy and breadth of out- 
look, and through his prudent and efficient administration of 
the military services of this country. Members of both Houses 
of the Legislature wiU moreover recall many occasions on which 
they received at his hands the most distinguished consideration. 
It was ever his desire to satisfy their interest in, and increase 
bheir Imowledge of, the Army and army administration. It is 
especially true to say that in all his work as Commander-in- 
Chief and as Member of my Executive Council his constant aim 
was to secure that which he sincerely believed to be the best 
both for the India of the present and the India of the future. 
I deeply mourn the loss of a personal friend and comrade. 

The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God. 

There shall no torment touch them 

"When Lord Eawlinson died, his successor, Field-Marshal 
Sir William Birdwood, though already designated, was not in 
India, and in such a situation my Government were fortunate 
in that they could for the time being command the services of 
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General Sir Claud Jacob, of wbom it is sufficient to say that his 
fitness to jfill the breach rested upon 42 years’ service in the 
Indian Army, the high reputation as a Commander of troops 
which he gained during the Great War, his still recent expe- 
perience as Chief of the General Staff in India, and last but not 
least upon the respect and confidence in which he is deservedly 
held throughout the Army in India. To-day it is my privilege 
and pleasure to extend a cordial welcome to Sir William 
Birdwood who in the last few days has returned to India and 
assumed his high office. He is the first Commander-in-Chief 
in India to hold at the same time the exalted military rank 
of Field-Marshal, a distinction which he has earned by 
services to the Crown of an exceptionally high order, both 
in India and elsewhere. Sir William Birdwood is, however, 
so well and widely known as to stand in no need of further 
recommendation from me. I welcome him also as a colleague 
in my Council and wish him good fortune and good guidance 
in the discharge of the responsible duties upon which he has 
entered. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, you have been 
called upon, for the first time, to elect your President on the 
22nd day of this month, and it is therefore fitting for me 
on this occasion to express my own and my Government’s 
appreciation of the services which have been rendered, not 
only to the Assembly, but also to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils throughout India, by the first President of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Legislative bodies as established under 
the Government of India Act were so different in their com- 
position from those set up under earlier Acts of Parliament 
that it was thought right to make provision for a President who 
should be indubitably independent of the Government, a 
person clear of all possible suspicion of being even unconsci- 
ously biassed in favour of Government. At the same time it 
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was recognised that on tlic standard set by the first Presidents 
of the different Legislative bodies, and more particularly on the 
standard set by the first President of the Legislative Assembly, 
the future of the Assembly and of the Legislative bodies in 
the Provinces would greatly depend. It was essential that 
the first President of the Assembly should be a man liberally 
versed not only in the written rules, but also in the unwritten 
tradition of the Mother of Parliaments, so that, in the time 
allotted to him by the statute, he might establish in this 
Assembly a high standard of public order, a true appreciation 
o£ the dignity and responsibilities of the Chamber, and a per- 
fect confidence in the rigid impartiality of the Chair, and 
further that he might foster in every Member of the Assembly 
a deep sense of regard not only for the rights, but also for the 
feelings of every other Member of the Chamber, a sense of 
regard which should remain unaffected even in the extreme 
heat of party controversy. Gentlemen, to my great regret 
it has not been my privilege to attend your proceedings in 
person, but in addition to your printed proceedings, a daily 
report reaches me of your doings, and alike from these sources 
and from the testimony of official and non-official Members 
of this Assembly and also of the distinguished visitors from 
many parts of the world who have witnessed your proceedings, 
I am able to say with confidence that Sir Frederick Whyte has 
discharged to the utmost the very heavy responsibilities laid 
upon him as first President of the Legislative Assembly, 
and I welcome this opportunity of tendering to him my thanks 
and the thanks of my Government for his very notable achieve- 
ment, If I may be allowed to offer advice to his successor, 
it is that he hold fast to the tradition which has been established 
for your Chamber by your first President, and to this end 
I ask you gentlemen of the Assembly to give to your new 
President in his difficult task the generous co-operation which 
you have always accorded to your first President. 
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I pass now to a brief review of the affairs of India. I am 
glad to sav that our relations with neighbouring States 
remain cordial and that no questions of importance are out- 
standing. I wish I could report an equal absence of 
controversial matter in regard to the position of Indians in 
South Africa. At the moment I should not be well advised 
to say more than that my Government is watching the situation 
closely and is still in communication with the Government 
of South Africa. 

In internal affairs we have been faced recently with some 
industrial depression. Fortunately this has not been asso- 
ciated with any failure of Indian harvests, and exports have 
been well maintained. The depression in Indian industries 
appears to be a phase of a worldwide movement. Throughout 
the world industries are experiencing the difficulties of ad- 
justing themselves to the new postwar conditions. India 
could not expect to escape. India has in fact been fortunate 
that this change has not come to her so quickly or so severely 
as in many other countries, and owing to a succession of good 
harvests there is a reserve of buying power in the country. 
Nevertheless the process of adjustment is difficult and the con- 
dition of several of these industries will come before you. 
Public attention has recently been directed to the great cotton 
mill industry which after a period of unexampled prosperity 
and expansion is now experiencing a reaction. My Govern- 
ment has been watching the position closely, and I have 
consented to receive a deputation early next week from the 
Mill-owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad. In the circum- 
stances I will reserve any further observations. Four reports 
by the Tariff Board, marked by that thoroughness which I 
have learned to expect from its work, have been published 
and the conclusions of my Government on three of them have 
been made public. A fifth report dealing with steel has just 
been received and proposals in regard to it will be placed before 
M14PS7 3A 
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you in the course of the Session. You will also be asked to 
consider a Coal Grading Bill framed on the recommendations of 
“ the Coal Committee and designed to rehabilitate Indian Coal 
in overseas markets. 

My Government, while giving due attention to industries 
in the restricted sense of the term, are determined, so far as 
circumstances permit, not to neglect the interests of what is 
really the greatest of all Indian industries, namely, agriculture. 
I know from my discussions with the Secretary of State that 
my Government can rely upon his most cordial support of this 
policy. The direct responsibility of the Government of India 
for agricultural development in the Provinces ceased with the 
inception of the Eeforms. In view, however, of the para- 
mount importance of agriculture as the basic industry of the 
people of India, of the improbability of Provincial Governments 
being in a position to undertake research on the scale required 
and of the necessity for co-ordinating activities in the wide 
field of agricultural development, the Central Government 
must continue to play an important part in agricultural pro- 
gress. Their present agricultural policy is mainly directed to 
fostering research and undertaking work which is outside the 
normal ambit of Provincial activities by reason of its all-India 
character. With the improvement this year in our finances 
we have been able to increase very considerably our activities 
in the sphere of agriculture. The Agricultural Institute at 
Pusa is expanding its work of research, which is the basis and 
condition of all progress. That work has already borne 
remarkable fruit. New varieties of crops (I would instance 
sugarcane and wheat) — ^the product of careful research and 
experiment in our laboratories and experimental farms — have 
added within the past few years crores of rupees to the wealth 
of the agriculturist, and these achievements point the way 
to still more wonderful possibilities. Agriculture in India 
must in the main depend on cg^ttle for its motive power and 
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what is of vital importance is not an increase in the numerical 
strength of cattle but an improvement in quality. This 
problem is being steadily attacked from more than one angle in 
the cattle-breeding and dairy farms under the Government 
of India. 

But apart from direct activities I conceive that one of the 
most important functions of a Central Government in respect 
of a great all-India interest is to facilitate the co-ordination of 
Provincial effort. My Government have for some time past 
had under consideration a proposal for the establishment of 
an all-India agricultural organisation which would help 
towards co-ordinating the activities of the various Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, promote research, agricultural 
education, co-operation and other established aids to agriculture 
and serve as a medium for agricultural propaganda throughout 
the country. With the object of obtaining the views of 
representative and responsible authorities from all parts of the 
country before a definite scheme is formulated, it has been 
decided to refer this proposal to the Board of Agriculture at its 
next meeting, which will be held at Pusa in December of this 
year. It is hoped that, in addition to the regular Provincial 
representatives, Ministers of Agriculture of the various Pro- 
vinces will also be able to attend on this important occasion. 

The action taken by my Government on the report of the 
Civil Justice Committee presided over by Mr. Justice Eankin will 
be a matter of interest to you. I have no doubt that many of 
you have studied that report and recognise the wide extent of 
the ground it covers. Many of the recommendations can 
be put into effect by Local Governments, High Courts and 
the presiding officers of the courts of justice throughout the 
country. In some cases we have decided to reduce the pro- 
posals of the Committee to the concrete form of Bills which 
will come before you during this Session. In others we have 
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addressed Local Governments and High Courts and shall pre- 
pare Bills for your consideration after we have received their 
opinions. I have mentioned before the great importance 
which I attach to the work of this Committee and the value of 
the reactions which must follow on improvements in the machi- 
nery for the administration of civil justice. I wish now to ex- 
press my high appreciation of the work which has been per- 
formed by the Chairman and members of the Committee and 
by the co-opted members, non-o£S.cial as well as official. 

Last January I announced that in view of the opinion ex- 
pressed in the Assembly regarding the need of an economic en- 
quiry, my Government had decided to appoint a small Com- 
mittee to report on the material which exists for holding an en- 
quiry into the economic conditions of the people of India, the 
feasibility of instituting an enquiry of this character and the 
manner in which it could be carried out. This Committee 
has been at work during the last few months under the Chair- 
manship of Sir M. Vishveshvaraya and has just completed its 
report which is now in the press. It is the intention of Govern- 
ment to publish the report at an early date and the Committee’s 
.recommendations will be examined without delay. I must 
express my appreciation of the expedition with which the Com- 
mittee have dealt with this complicated subject. 

When I addressed you last I dwelt at some length.on the 
difficult questions of currency and exchange and I announced 
the intention of Government to appoint an authoritative 
Committee to consider the subject of the rupee exchange as 
soon as world economic factors appeared sufficiently stable to 
justify formulation of a new policy. Since that time, although 
conditions are in some respects still obscure, there has been 
one event in this field of outstanding importance, namely, the 
return of England to the gold standard. With the return of. 
stedang to a parity with gold there is fulfilled one of the most 
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important conditions requisite for a fruitful re-exarnination of 
our Indian problems. 

The position has been considered in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, and I am no\y able to announce that His 
Majesty the King has approved the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency. The terms of reference to 
the Commission will be — 

“ To examine and report on the Indian exchange and 
currency system and practice ; to consider whether 
any modifications are desirable in the interests of 
India, and to make recommendations.” 

It will be seen that the terms of reference are wide enough 
to admit the consideration of all important questions of cur- 
rency policy, and that the membership of the Commission 
also ensures adequate representation of Indian opinion. I 
am glad to inform you that the Right Hon’ble Hilton Young 
will act as Chairman, and the following gentlemen have 
consented to serve as members of the Commission : — 

Professor J. C. Coyajee, 

Sir Manakjee Dadabhoy, 

Sir Reginald Mant, 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherji, 

Sir Alexander Murray. 

Mr. W. E. Preston, 

Sir Henry Strakosch, 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, and 
Sir Norcot Warren. 

The Joint Secretaries will be Mr. Aiyar of the Indian Finance 
Department and Mr. Baxter of the India Office. It will be 
apparent that every care has been taken to obtain an indepen- 
dent and impartial examination of this important subject. 
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The Commission will, it is expected, commence work next 
October. 

There is one other important enquiry to which I mus j refer. 
The Government of India recently appointed a Committee which 
has come to be known as the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 
The investigations of the Committee will embrace, not only the 
whole subject of the best and most suitable means of training 
Indians to hold worthily and efficiently His Majesty’s Com- 
mission, but also the question of what measures should be adopt- 
ed in order to attract the best type of Indian youth, in greater 
numbers than are at present forthcoming, to a military career. 
I attach great importance to the enterprise upon which the 
Committee are embarking. If they are successful, it may 
be said that they will, to the extent of their achievement, 
help India forward in the path of progress. The Committee 
is widely representative of different branches of Indian 
opinion, and I am glad to note that in this important enquiry 
we shall have the assistance of the leader of the Swarajist Party. 
I must express gratification that he is prepared to contribute to 
the elucidation of the problems involved, but I should not 
think of seeking to press the implication of his action further 
than he himself wished. His own statement of the reasons 
for the course he has adopted should in my judgment preclude 
any more extended inferences. 

The establishment of a Public Service Commission is being 
actively pursued in correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
and I have every hope that it will shortly be possible to make 
an announcement detailing its functions, its constitution and 
its personnel. I am aware that great importance is attribut- 
ed to the Commission both by the public and the members of 
the Public Services. I believe that it will confirm for the Service 
that sense of security in the conscientious discharge of their 
duties to which they are justly entitled, and that it will provide 
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an independent and impartial tribunal for the examination of 
grievances. I believe also that it will be a visible and concrete 
guarantee of the principle, on which all good government 
is founded, that the ultimate object of administration is the 
interest of the State and the service of the public. 

Among other matters of importance with which my mind 
was naturally much pre-occupied at the time of my departure 
for England, though even then I recognised and welcomed ten- 
dencies of a happier augury, was the situation relating to the 
religious endowments of the Sikh community, and the various 
issues connected with it ; and during my absence I watched the 
progress of events with keen and sympathetic interest. It is a 
matter of great gratification to me, that, on my return, I find 
that the hope of improvement in the situation has been realised 
or is in a fair way to be realised. During the whole course of the 
events and controversies which have engaged public attention 
and sometimes, I regret to say, disturbed the public peace In 
the Punjab, the Government of the Pimjab and my own Gov- 
ernment have been animated by a constant and single desire, 
to promote by every means in our power a stable, an equitable 
and a friendly settlement of all the matters in issue, which 
shall do justice to the claims of all the interests legitimately 
concerned and which, in particular, shall restore the tradi- 
tional relations of good understanding and mutual confidence 
between Government and the Sikh community. It is my 
belief that those relations, glorious in war and ‘^no less 
renowned ” in peace, whatever misunderstandings have arisen 
and whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred have never 
in truth suffered more than a partial and temporary disturb- 
ance, and I welcome every prospect of their complete renewal 
and consolidation. 

The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions 
has been the enactment of a measure by the Punjab Legislative 
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Council, on the motion of a private member belonging to the 
Sikh Community, and in the formulation of which the Punjab 
Government rendered assistance which has been warmly 
acknowledged, to regulate the management of the Sikh reli- 
gious endowments. This measure has received so large, and 
I may say, so overwhelming a preponderance of support from 
the interests directly or indirectly concerned as to leave no 
doubt of its general acceptance and it has received the assent 
of the Governor-General. The Government of the Punjab 
have taken the opportunity of the passing of this measure to 
make a generous offer to those persons under detention in that 
Province for certain offences arising out of the agitation, and 
I trust that wise counsels will prevail in regard to it. 

I count as one of the palpable signs of a hopeful and auspi- 
cious future, the recent conclusion, with the co-operation and 
assistance in the necessary arrangements of the authorities 
of the Nabha State, of the ceremonial reading of the Sikh scrip- 
tures at the Gangsar Gurdwara in that State. The policy scru- 
pulously observed by Government has been to interpose no 
obstacle, there or elsewhere, to the free observance of religious 
ceremonies in such manner as not to conflict with other well 
established rights and liberties. I will say no more on a subject 
which might revive old controversies than that I have every 
hope and confidence that, with the conclusion of the ceremony 
I have referred to and the release of persons detained in the 
Nabha State, we may all now unite to treat this incident as a 
closed chapter. 

A bill will be laid before you in the course of the present 
Session, the object of which is to validate such of the pro- 
visions of the Punjab Act as are beyond the competence of the 
local Legislature, and I am confident that a measure which 
offers so fair a prospect of a practical and equitable settlement 
of a momentous and complex issue and which is supported by 
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SO weighty a body of public opinion -will receive also your rati- 
fication and endorsement. 

Much has been achieved, and we may survey with legi- 
timate satisfaction the progress recorded, rendering due ac- 
knowledgments to the sympathetic consideration and the 
indefatigable labours of His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey 
and the Government of the Punjab, and to the common-sense, 

* mutual forbearance and public spirit of all concerned which 
have made it possible. I trust that your deliberations *will 
complete a legislative act which will not only afford a just 
and satisfactory solution of the matters it expressly contem- 
plates, but will also contribute powerfully to the re-union and 
reconciliation of diverse aims in other spheres of interests which 
we all have equally at heart. If we persevere and redouble 
our efforts in the path of mutual forbearance and understand- 
ing, I have every confidence that the future will crown our 
labours. 

This concludes my observations on a review of affairs in 
India as I find them on my return. My main purpose in re- 
questing your attendance to-day was in order that I may 
address you specially upon the events connected with my visit 
to England. When I received the invitation from His 
Majesty’s Government to return to England, I gladly availed 
myself of it. I had been in India over four years and had seen 
several changes of Government in England during this short 
period. A General Election in the Autumn had just installed 
a new government in office — the fifth with which I have had 
the privilege of serving. It seemed to me eminently desirable 
in the interests of India, that I should take the opportunity for 
the first time afforded to one holding my high office. During 
my stay in England I had many conferences and discussions 
with the Secretary of State, and I also had the great advantage 

of representing the situation in India, as I conceived it, to the 
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Prime Minister and also to the Cabinet. Towards the end of 
my visit the Secretary of State made an important pronounce- 
ment in the House of Lords upon Indian affairs. The speech 
undoubtedly aroused unusual interest in Parliament and the 
country. It was the first review by the Secretary of State 
of the general situation in India since he had assumed his high 
office, and it had been deferred until after the conclusion of the 
conferences with me. In addition, it possessed a special 
attraction by reason of the forceful personality and intellectual 
capacity of the Secretary of State. You will have observed 
that His Lordship was careful to state that he was not announc- 
ing, or purporting to announce, decisions or conclusions. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that his survey of the 
situation formed an important event in the history of political 
development in India. It was made after careful study of the 
problems and after full consideration of the views which I had 
presented in numerous conferences as the result of my ex- 
perience in India. The speech in the House of Lords was 
followed almost immediately by a debate in the House of 
Commoms. I do not know whether many of you have had the 
opportunity of studying the report of the debate, which was 
of special interest to India. It showed, as it appeared to me, 
a growing appreciation and a sympathetic understanding of the 
complexities and difficulties of Indian political problems. You 
will have gathered from the Parliamentary reports that the 
general lines of the pronouncement were not seriously chal- 
lenged in the British Parliament. I confess that I have there- 
fore been somewhat disappointed, on a perusal of reported 
speeches of political leaders in India and of articles in the 
Public Press, to find that the speech has been received in some 
quarters in so critical a spirit. The impression on my mind 
is that its importance and value to India have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. I look upon the Secretary of State’s 
address as a message of sympathetic encouragement to India, 
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at least to those who are desirous of advancing to responsible 
self-government within the British Empire. It is an emphatic 
indication that political opinion in England stands firm upon 
the declarations made in 1917 and in 1919 without distinc- 
tion of political parties, 

I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of the situa- 
tion as it presents itself to me to-day. I trust I am not too 
optimistic in my belief that a temperate examination of the 
problems in an atmosphere free from suspicion and prejudice 
may lead to more earnest and sincere co-operation and good- 
will from Indian politicians. I cannot hope to convince 
all sections of those who take an interest in public affairs. 
But if we are to advance towards a solution of our problems, 
we must get rid of the elements of bitterness and suspicion, 
which breed their evil progeny alas ! too rapidly, and try 
whether the spirit of good-will may not prove a solvent for 
difficulties which have hitherto seemed to defy solution. 

I would ask those who may differ from me to bend their 
minds for a moment towards me, and to weigh observations 
based upon the experience of a life-time and applied to Indian 
affairs by one who claims to be devoted to India and her " 
interests. 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to estab- 
lish the Reformed Constitution and of assisting the country 
along the road of advance mapped out in the declaration of 
August 1917. The first great measure in pursuance of the 
new policy had been embodied in an Act of Parliament. It 
was unfortunate that this new system was launched at a period 
when the atmosphere was charged with bitterness and animo- 
sity. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the difficulties it. 
encountered from the moment of its birth. They are still fresh 
in our minds. It suffices for the moment to recall that it 
met with determined opposition from certain sections of the 

3b 
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community, directed at first from without the Councils and 
latterly also from within. Remember that this was a newly 
fashioned Constitution — indeed a constitutional experiment 
without precedent — designed to meet the peculiar complexi- 
ties of the situation in India. It had no doubt its imper- 
fections, but it was the product of deep thought and the 
outcome of a genuine desire on the part of the British Parlia- 
ment to give effect to the patriotic aspirations of Indian 
political leaders and to initiate a system of self-governing insti- 
tutions. Much of the criticism directed against the Constitu- 
tion was clearly in the nature of a protest against the refusal 
to grant complete self-government at one step. But the 
ranks of the critics were also swelled by those who argued that 
the system did not fulfil the intentions of its authors and 
suffered from obvious defects which should be removed- These 
charges deserved examination and after three years’ experience 
of the new Constitution my Grovernment, with the approval 
of His Majesty’s Government, decided that enquiry should be 
made not with a view to altering the structure but for the pur- 
pose of determining whether any measures could be devised 
whereby the system might work more smoothly and efficiently, 
These problems were examined by the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee, to whose labours both my Government and all those 
who are interested in the working of the Constitution owe a 
debt of gratitude. I regret that the members of the Committee 
were unable to come to unanimous conclusions. The Majority 
have made a series of recommendations which taken broadly 
appear to be acknowledged as suggesting improvements on 
the existing practice. They are fashioned with a genuine desire 
to improve the present machinery. I do not of course 
^laim for them infallibility or deny that they must be ex- 
amined in detail with some care. My Government are prepared 
to a€5cept in sutetanoe the view of the Majority that the Con- 
iftihSon fee maintained and amended where necessary 
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in order to remove defects in its working on tke lines recom- 
mended by tbem. My Government cannot at present commit 
itself to all individual recommendations or to tlie form or 
metbod by wMcb they should be carried into effect, inasmuch 
as there has not been sufficient time for full consideration of 
them with the authorities concerned, or even by me with my 
Council. An opportunity will be afforded to the Legislature 
for debating this policy and every consideration will be given 
to the views presented to us before final conclusions are reached. 

The Minority, consisting of gentlemen whose views are 
entitled to receive, and have received, the most careful 
examination of myself and my Government and — ^let me 
add — of Lord Birkenhead, have stated that they have no 
objection to many of the proposals of their colleagues, but 
they were imable to accept the report of the Majority because 
they desired to progress more rapidly and by different 
methods. In their opinion no substantial results wiU be pro- 
duced by the process of amendment of defects recommend- 
ed by the Majority, Briefly, the Minority ask whether the Con- 
stitution should not be put on a permanent basis with provisions 
for automatic progress in the future, and they are in favour 
of a system of Provincial autonomy. They press for an early 
enquiry with a view to fulfilling these aspirations. To the 
subject of Provincial autonomy I shall return later. It is 
sufficient to say at this stage that the Minority, mindful of the 
terms of reference, do not present it as a practical and fuUy 
considered scheme, but content themselves with putting it 
forward as an ideal. The steps for its attainment clearly demand 
further investigation. In effect therefore the recommendations 
of the Minority amount to a demand for an early and authori- 
tative enquiry with a view to a revision of the Constitution. 
The issue at the moment between them and the Government 
of India is largley one of time for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion. It has been laid down in the Government of India Act that 
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in 1929, that is in four years from the present time, there must 
he a full enquiry into the Constitution such as the Minority 
desire. But the Minority say that they wish the enquiry to 
take place at an early date. I understand their impatience, 
but my Government and I, after most carefully weighing their 
views, have reached the conclusion that the moment for an 
enquiry has not yet arrived. 

The enquiry contemplated by the Act will be a genuine and 
an impartial enquiry. Nothing will be prejudged. It will 
proceed upon the facts of the situation as ascertained upon the 
evidence produced to the tribunal. And here I must remind 
you of the words of the preamble to the Government of India 
Act, which have already been quoted by the Secretary of State : 
‘‘ And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility/’ If those are to be the principles to guide 
the Commission to its judgment, I cannot think, as a friend of 
India, that it should commence its enquiries immediately. If the 
judgment of the British Parliament were to be pronounced upon 
the present evidence, I fear that it could but result in disap- 
pointment. I have not abandoned hope that as the days pro- 
ceed evidence of a spirit of co-operation may yet be forthcom- 
ing from that large section of political opinion which has hither- 
to stood aloof, and that it may be manifested that the political 
attitude of those who have hitherto declined to shoulder 
any responsibility may undergo a change. I know that there 
is a school of thought in India which preaches incessantly that 
nothing is to be won from England save by force or threats. 
Believe me, that is a profound mistake, and if persisted in, 
cannot but embitter the relations of the two countries. The 
Eeforms took their origin in England in a spirit of good-will, 
not of j^ear, of optimism, not of opportunism. The history of the 
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last few years has damped the hopes and dimmed the expecta- 
tions of many of those in England who wish India well. But 
those hopes can be rekindled, those expectations can be re- 
created if India shows the hand of friendship instead of menace. 

But while I am sure that the present would be a most inap- 
propriate moment to hold the statutory enquiry, I wish to 
re-emphasise what was made abundantly plain by the Secretary 
of State in his speech that there is no special sanctity attaching 
to the year 1929. The re-examination of the Constitution 
may take place at any time, not later than 1929, when 
the British Government are persuaded that there has been 
genuine co-operation of the responsible Indian political leaders 
in working the existing Constitution, and when sufficient 
experience of these new and still largely untried conditions has 
been gathered to form the basis of a considered judgment and 
to enable proposals for the future to be made with some 
confidence. Is it not worth while to make a real attempt to 
wipe out past controversies and to unite in an effort to 
test the system at present established ? In the Secretary of 
State’s words — We desire and request good-will, nor shall 
we be niggardly bargainers if we meet with that generous friend- 
ship which is near and dear to our hearts.” The desire to help 
India along the road indicated remains unchanged throughout 
General Elections and new Administrations. I had opportu- 
nities of discussion with many leaders of political thought in 
England of varied political views. Throughout I was impress- 
ed on the one hand by the sympathetic good-will manifested 
towards India and Indians generally, and on the other, by the 
determination not to be hurried by threats into premature con- 
cessions. I have long been confident that it is through friendly 
co-operation alone that India wiU advance to the ultimate goal 
desired. The events of the recent years and my visit to Eng- 
land have served to confirm this view. I most earnestly com- 
mend it as a policy to the Legislature and to the country. 
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I believe tbat tbe present moment is specially favourable for 
a combined effort to work tbe Constitution. Since tie Com- 
mittee reported, two new factors kave supervened wMck 
should be an encouragement to a new departure, and are well 
worthy of your consideration. Among the many handicaps 
under which the new system has suffered, none perhaps was 
greater than the financial stringency which dogged its early 
years. In administration a policy without resources is barren. 
Too often the Ministers found that from lack of money they 
could not give effect to their ideas in the field of government 
transferred to their charge. Hampered by financial difficulties 
they were exposed to the criticism of having achieved nothing. 
Fortunately, the period of financial stringency, the legacy of the 
War, seems to be passing away. This year my Government 
has been able to make a notable beginning in the remission of 
Provincial contributions, and thereby to place at the disposal 
of various Provinces additional resources, a large part of which 
it may be hoped will be available for the amelioration of social 
conditions and for nation-building activities — in short for 
those branches of the administration which have been transfer- 
red to popular control. I trust that these new resources will 
strengthen the position of Ministers. 

There is one other change of importance which I must not 
omit to mention. I confess I have been surprised to find that 
so little public attention has been directed to one of the pro- 
posals of the Lee Commission, the practical effect of which will 
soon begin to make itself felt. It had been one of the complaints 
of Ministers that the organisation of their superior services 
through which their departments were administered lay not in 
their hands, but in those of the Secretary of State. It was the 
latter who recruited them, and who determined their rates of 
pay and their numbers. We are now talcing steps to give effect 
in this respect to the principle laid down by the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament, that Ministers should have the fullest 
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opportunity of managing that field of government which was 
entrusted to their care. Recruitment by the Secretary of vState 
for the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural 
Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Roads 
Branch of the Indian Ser^uce of Engineers and in Bombay and 
Burma for the Indian Forest Service has ceased. In these im- 
portant branches of the administration the Ministers will be 
authorised to start building up by new recruitment their own 
Provincial Services, subject only to such restrictions as ex- 
perience shows to be necessary for safeguarding the integrity, the 
independence and the efficiency of Public Services. The prob- 
lem presented by the Indian Medical Service is more difficult, 
but here too the principle of establishing Provincial Medical 
Services has been accepted, subject to certain conditions which 
are still under consideration. The combined effect of these 
changes will become increasingly apparent every year, and I 
am sure that what seems to me at present to be an inadequate 
appreciation of their importance will rapidly disappear. I 
cannot pass from these observations on the future of the Ser- 
vices without placing on record my high appreciation of the 
loyal assistance which has been rendered by the members of 
the Services and will, I am convinced, continue to be rendered 
in the working of the new Constitution . Without their help, 
difficulties already serious enough would have been stupendous, 
if not insuperable. 

For the reasons indicated above, I believe that the system 
of Dyarchy will be found to work in future more efficiently and 
smoothly, and Ministers will in these respects no longer have 
the semblance of ground for complaint that the power and 
responsibility entrusted to them are impaired by other in- 
fluences. In any event, I have no doubt it is too early yet to 
pronounce a final verdict as to failure or success. On a careful 
survey of the whole situation and study of the reports of the 
-Local Governments I come to the conclusion that dyarchy,- 
M14PSV 3o 
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whatever its deficiencies may be, has so far proved more 
successful in its operations than some of its friends and most 
of its critics could have expected. We shall be in r. far better 
position and in a comparatively short time to form a final 
judgment, if the system is worked in the future with general 
good-will and co-operation. 

In a notable passage in his speech Lord Birkenhead dis- 
claimed on behalf of the British Parliament any monopoly in 
the art of framing Constitutions and he invited Indians to 
contribute, if they could do so, their own solution. He 
invited them — to quote his words — to produce a Constitu- 
tion which carries behind it a fair measure of general agree- 
ment among the great peoples of India He gave the 
assurance that such a contribution to our problems would 
nowhere be resented, but would on the contrary be most 
carefully examined by the Government of India, by himself 
and by the Commission whenever that body may be assembled. 
The time which may elapse before re-examination of the 
Constitution, whenever that may happen, could not be better 
occupied by public men in India than by devoting serious prac- 
tical thought to these problems. The British people, working 
on their own experience, have set up institutions in India based 
on Western models. The aspirations of Indian politicians, as I 
understand them, are directed towards the establishment of 
responsible self-government within the Empire as the ultimate 
goal. Eesponsible self-government based on Parliamentary 
institutions is the product of Western thought and ex- 
perience. It is often contended that we are seeking to 
arrive at the final destination by imposing ideas on India which 
are alien to its genius. We are not wedded to our own par- 
ticular methods of attaining our object. Whatever may be 
proposed will be the subject of most careful examination by 
the Government of India, and eventually by the Commission 
before it is submitted to the British Parliament. The Commis- 
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sion sliould Imow whether there is any general consensus of 
opinion among the various classes and communities of India 
as to the direction in which the development of self-government 
within the Empire should be sought. Should we persevere 
in our proposed course or is there an alternative line of advance 
which would be more in accordance with Indian ideas and 
would receive the support of the numerous interests concerned ? 
If any alternative methods are to be suggested, much hard 
thinking is required. Constitutional problems are not solved 
by a phrase, ilccount must be taken of unparalleled com- 
plexities — diversities of race, diversities of religion, striking 
diversities of intellectual development and a social organisation 
which separates classes with a rigidity unknown in any other 
great country. It must be kept steadily in mind that it is a 
primary duty of Government to provide security -against 
external aggression and to preserve peace and order within its 
territories, and in India it is imperative that adequate means 
should be devised for the protection of Minorities. No greater 
problem in self-government has ever been set before a people. 
No problem has ever more assuredly required accurate and 
practical thinking. 

There are many in India at the present moment who hold 
the solution lies in Provincial autonomy. The principle that 
local afiairs should be administered by Local Governments is 
one that commands general acceptance. But if we are to 
avoid disintegration — s, danger that the history of India con- 
stantly emphasises — there must, in my judgment, be a strong 
Central Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree 
of supervision and control. The relations of such a Government 
to a number of so-called' autonomous Provincial Governments 
have not yet been thought out. It can scarcely be contem- 
plated even by the most ardent friends of Provincial autonomy 
that there should be nine or more, and as some contend many 
more, separate and indepaident Provincial Governments 
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entirely free in all directions from supervision and 
control. Before any scheme of Provincial autonomy 
could be established, the functions that should be entrust- 
ed to them and the degree of supervision and control 
to be exercised over them must be explored with patience. 
Here is an unlimited field of work waiting for those who, 
like the Minority of the Beforms Enquiry Committee, believe 
that the present Constitution must be radically amended. 
Meantime close contact with the practical working of the pre- 
sent machine will provide a useful corrective against too great 
an obsession with theory, which history shows to be a danger 
ever lurking in wait for the drafter of Constitutions. 

Before I close I would draw attention to an attitude not un- 
common among politicians that the programme and conditions 
of advance laid down in the preamble of the Government of 
India Act are a humiliation to India in that the prescription of 
successive stages and the testing of each stage by results is a re- 
flection on the capacity of Indians. Be it remembered that we 
are engaged on a problem new to India and new also to the Brit- 
ish Parliament. I think the nature of the problem as it presents 
itself to the British people is not fully appreciated by those who 
express themselves as humiliated. They assume that the path 
to self-government lies along a broad metalled road, and that 
if they could only be freed from the impediments and restric- 
tions imposed by the present form of government, they could 
run safely, rapidly and directly to their goal. To my mind 
the problem presents itself under a different figure. I think 
rather of a man picking his way through unexplored regions 
towards his destination which glimmers faint, but clear in the 
distance. He halts on firm ground and seeks the next spot 
to which he can safely entrust himself. A rash step may engulf 
him or delay his progress indefinitely. His advance may not be 
rapid, but it is well and surely planned. As he advances, ex- 
perience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and quickly 
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the firm ground from the treacherous surface. And so he wins 
to his ultimate goal. 

Gentlemen, if I may strike a personal note, the natural term 
of my period of ofiEic(3 is rapidly approaching, and my future 
opportunities of addressing you, the Members of the Indian 
Legislature, must necessarily be few. I have spoken to you 
to-day from the conviction of my heart — I trust without rous- 
ing a tinge of bitterness or animosity. I have expressed to 
you the thoughts of one who, whate\'er mistakes or errors 
he may ha\'e committed, has a warm affection for India and a 
deep devotion to her interests. For these reasons I have been 
desirous of carrying you with me along the only avenue which, 
m my judgment, can lead to the Promised Land— to the proud 
heights of India’s destination. It is my earnest prayer 
that India, with the co-operation of all of us— of every race, 
community and interest— that wdsh her well, may avoid the 
pitfalls that beset her path and win through to the goal to which 
her face is set. 


JOINT DEPUTATION FROM THE BOMBAY AND AHMEDABAD 
MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

In reply to the address from the joint Deputation from the Bombay 
and Ahmedabad MiUomiers’ Associations, His Excellency the Viceroy 
said 

Mr, Wadia and Gentlemen, when the MiDowners’ Associa- 
tions of Bombay and Ahmedabad asked me to receive a depu- 
tation, I assented very wiUingly. It is always a pleasure to 
me to come into contact with the leading business men of 
India, and I particularly welcome the opportunity of meeting 
the representatives of your Associations. For I am well aware 
that the textile industries of these two centres, after passing 
through a period of unexampled prosperity, are now in the 
trough of a wave of depression. 


24:th Aug- 
ust 
1925. 
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My Government has been kept in the closest possible touch 
with the position. I notice that you complain that you have 
received no reply beyond a bare acknowledgment of your 
memorial of March 17th last. Gentlemen, I have made inquiry 
and in the result I cannot find legitimate ground for this com- 
plaint. You are aware that the subject-matter of that 
memorial was fully discussed in the Legislature in connection 
with the Budget of the current year, and that as soon as the 
session was over Sir Charles Innes proceeded to Bombay and 
met the Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 
At that meeting alternative other suggestions for the relief of 
the industry— -admittedly they were of a very tentative charac- 
ter — arose. These suggestions have been examined. The Com- 
merce Department of my Government has made a very close 
study of the causes of the present depression in your industry 
and of the suggestions made in April. I understand that the 
results of that examination were communicated to the Com- 
mittee of the Bombay Millowners’ Association in June last ; 
and in the beginning of July Mr. Chadwick went to Bombay 
to meet the Committee. Sir Basil Blackett joined in the dis- 
cussions, and we have also been in correspondence with the 
Government of Bombay. I mention these facts because I 
want you to realise that I and my Government do take a deep 
interest in what is one of the greatest and certainly is the 
most typical Indian industry in India. Indeed, we have 
watched recent developments with great concern. Yesterday, 

I received by letter representations from the All-India Trade 
Union and Bombay Textile Workers organisations setting 
out their view of the proposed reduction in wages and of the 
existing depression in the industry and of the causes of the pre- 
sent crisis, which will require careful examination. They also, 
are vitally interested in the prosperity of the industry and the 
measures taken to relieve it. I am quite sure that you took 
the step of announcing a reduction of wages with great reluc- 
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tance and only after satisfying yourselves that it was absolu- 
tely necessary. But I feel as I am sure you do also — deep 
S3mipathy with those whose slender means of subsistence are 
being cut down, and I cannot but admire the spirit in which so 
far they have received what at best must be to them a painful 
necessity. 

I turn now to your address, and first, gentlemen, I should 
like to thank you for the moderation with which you have 
expressed yourselves on a matter which affects you closeh" and on 
which I know you feel deeply. But j'ou may rest assured. 
Gentlemen, that jmur case has lost none of its force because 
it has been stated in temperate language. It is true that there 
are statements in your address which I might be tempted to 
take up. I am tempted for instance to make some observations 
on the theoretical justification for excise duties of whicli indeed 
we have had a very recent example in England. But I have 
decided that it would serve no useful purpose. The 
Government of India are pledged to abolish the Excise Duty 
as soon as financial considerations permitted. We stand by 
the letter and spirit of that pledge. The excise duty must 
go, and I do not propose at this stage to occupy time by discuss- 
ing whether or not it can be theoretically justified. 

As the result of my inquiries and the information su plied 
to me, I propose to make a very brief survey of the textile 
industry both in this country and elsewhere. It is a subject 
to which, as I have told you, we have devoted considerable 
study recently in the Government of India ; but I cannot hope 
to tell you anything that you do not know already, although 
it is possible we may shed new light upon some aspects of the 
situation. You are of course aware that throughout the world 
the textile industry is experiencing difficulties. I need not 
remind you that both the English and American industries 
have been compelled to adopt short time, and from Japan there 
come loud complaints of the rising cost of living which sooner 
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or later must affect rates of wages. There must be some general 
cause at work, and I have no doubt myself, gentlemen, that 
that cause is to be found in the fact that the price of cloth is 
still out of relation to the prices of other commodities. Take 
Bombay for example. I find from the Labour Gazette that the 
index number for the locally made cloths that are in common 
use among the labouring classes in Bombay was 198 in June last 
as compared with 100 in J uly 1914. The index number for food 
grains on the other hand was only 130. Thus the cost of cloth 
is still very high and the principal cause is the high price of raw 
cotl on. The American cotton crop still dominates the world. 
From 1919-20 to 1923-24 the American crop except in one year 
was consistently short. At the same time there was a steady 
growth in the number of spindles in the world and the demand 
for cotton far exceeded the supply. Last year it is true that 
there was a good crop, but it was not sufficient to make up for 
the shortage of the previous years and the price of cotton still 
remains very high. Much depends on the prospects of this 
year’s crop in America. A fair crop seems assured and there is 
a possibility of a really good crop. If this possibility becomes 
a fact, then I hope, gentlemen, that the end of one of your main 
troubles is in sight, k reduction in your costs of production will 
mean a lower level of prices for cloth and with the price of cloth 
reduced, the demand for cloth in India wdll revive. 

But apart from this general cause, you have your own par- 
ticular problem in India. A gradual change has come over the 
Indian Mill industry. Formerly it was predominantly a spin- 
ning industry. Now it is predominantly a weaving industry. 
During the war and in the post-war period when imports were 
largely cut off and the price of cloth was very high, the Indian 
Mills installed more and more looms. The result has been a 
grea.t increase in the production of cloth. I think I am correct 
in saying that in the years immediately preceding the war the 
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Indian mills produced on an average rather less than 1,2(X) mil- 
lion yards of cloth a year. In 1924-25 they produced just under 
2,000 million yards. Exports have increased but not in the some 
proportion. The result is that you are now placing in the Indian 
market some 700 million yards of cloth more than you did in 
the pre-war years. In other words, the effect of the war and the 
post-war years was greatly to stimulate the production of cloth 
in India. Isow imports though they are still far below the pre- 
war level, are beginning to revive, and I find that last 3 ^ear the 
total amount of cloth offered for sale in India, inclusive of the 
estimated production of the handlooros, was very nearly up to 
the pre-war level. To be exact, our calculations show that be 
fore the war, mill production, handloom production and imports 
amounted to about 4,900 million yards. Last year the corre- 
sponding figure was nearly 4,500 million yards. Gentlemen, on 
a conservative estimate the price of cloth is twice as high as it 
was before the war, yet the Indian market is now being asked to 
absorb at twice the price very nearly the same quantity of cloth. 
The Indian mills hold a much greater proportion of this market 
than they did before the war, and I think you will find in the 
facts I have given you the explanation of those increasing stocks 
which are such an embarrassment to you. 

Gentlemen, I turn to remedies. I do not propose to refer to the 
suggestions which arose in April, namely, that an export duty 
should be imposed on raw cotton or alternatively that the import 
duties on the lower counts of yarn and the coarser qualities of 
cloth should be enhanced. These suggestions were fully examined 
in the letter to which I have already referred and to which so 
far no reply has been received. I will pass on at once therefore 
to your principal request, namely, that the excise duty should 
at once be taken off. You tell me that the excise duty represents 
about 9 pies in the cost of a pound of cloth, and I have already 

indicated my opinion that the costs of production must be 
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brought down before the textile industry can be brought back 
to a healthy and stable condition. I recognise therefore the 
force of your appeal. I do not think nor unless I am much mis- 
taken do you claim — that the abolition of the cotton excise 
duty is all that is necessary to restore the industry to health. 
But your plea is that even a reduction of 9 pies per pound in 
the cost of production will give some relief to the industry. 
As I have said, I recognise the strength of this plea, and I 
and my Government have again considered most carefully whe- 
ther we could not meet you in this matter. It is with real re- 
gret that I have to inform you that we have come reluctantly 
to the conclusion that we cannot grant the request. I hardly 
think indeed that you have realised what the request means. 
You ask us to take action now in the middle of the financial year 
before the year has fully declared itself and before the commit- 
ments and the prospects of next year are fuUy known. You 
suggest that at a time of this uncertainty the Government should 
remit a source of revenue which brings us in Rs. 2 crores. It 
is only in the most exceptional circumstances — exceptional to a 
degree which it is difficult to envisage — that a Government 
would be justified in adopting such a course. The time for 
taking stock of prospects is the time of the preparation of the 
Budget. Then and then only can a proper estimate be made 
of future prospects of revenue and charges. This decision 
indicatesnolackof sympathy with the industry, no want of will 
to help in its difficulties and no lack of desire to see the removal 
of the excise duty. As you have been told again, we are pledged 
to take that excise duty off, and we will take it of as soon as 
financial considerations permit. The decision merely illus- 
trates that prudence which it is incumbent on every Government 
to exercise in relation to its finances. I am afraid that this 
'deoMon will be a great disappointment to you. But whatever 
your immediate feelings of disappointment may be, I feel sure 
that on rdSeetion you wil realise that our decision represents 
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the only course which any Government would be bound to take 
in similar circumstances on the present request. 

You next refer to the question of the competition from 
Japan and you suggest that measures ought at once to be taken 
to place anti-dumping legislation on the Statute book. Well, 
gentlemen, we have examined most carefully this question of 
competition from Japan. It is certainly growing, though I 
am bound to say that I think that it is affecting imports from 
England more than th3 Indian mills. I am quite willing to be- 
lieve, however, that the prices at which Japanese goods are being 
sold depress the prices which you can get for your own cloth, 
and I confess that I am impressed by what you tell me about 
the conditions of factory labour in J apan. But you make a defi- 
nite charge that Japanese goods are being dumped into India 
and our dififtculty always has been that you have never been able 
to substantiate this charge by definite facts and figures. You will 
remember that Mr. Chadwick suggested that these definite facts 
and figures should be collected when he saw you in Bombay, but 
so far there has been no response. If you can now supply the 
necessary evidence, I wiQ undertake to have the question you 
have raised examined as rapidly as possible. I understand, 
Mr. Wadia, that you have come armed with the required infor- 
mation, and I suggest that you should utilise the opportunity 
afforded by your visit to Simla to place that information before 
the Commerce Department. You will understand, gentlemen, 
that that is as far as I can go at present. The question of anti- 
dumping legislatKUi raises wide issues ci the most different 
kind. These issues will require the most careful consideration, 
and I can only say that immediately the facts are presented 
I will have the case examined with the utmost possible rapidity. 

I have now, gentlemen, dealt with the two principal 
requests in your address. I have been considering, however, 
whether there are other directions in which my Government 

could assist you. One comparatively small matter I may men- 

3n 
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tion is that I have already ordered the tariff valuations for the 
current year to be revised in view of the fall in prices of 
piece-goods. The new valuations will be brought into force 
without any avoidable delay. It has also occurred to me 
that it would be of advantage if the Government ordered the 
Tariff Board to enquire into the condition of the mill industry 
in India for the purpose of determining whether it is in need 
of protection, and if so, what modifications are required in 
our tariff duties whether on imports generally or on imports 
from particular countries. You will understand of course that 
it would be no part of the Tariff Board’s duties to report 
whether or not the cotton excise duty should be continued. 

I repeat that that duty will be taken off as soon as financial 
considerations permit. I have not yet myself come to a decision 
regarding the suggested inquiry by the Tariff Board. In the" 

* meantime I should like to have your considered opinion on 
this suggestion. 

I am sorry it has not been possible for my Government 
to accede to your request to abolish the excise duty immediate- 
ly ; but I hope that the reply that I have given will show you 
that we take the greatest possible interest in the condition 
of your industry and that we have endeavoured to keep in the 
closest possible touch with what has been going on. You 
may rest assured that we shall continue to keep a careful 
watch on the situation which must remain a matter of the 
closest concern to me and my Government and, as you are so 
well aware, to the Governor and to the Government of Bombay. 


, Mr. Wabia. 

On behalf of the two Associations I rise to tender again 
our thanks to your Excellency for receiving us. The decision 
you have given us, has, as you say sir, disappointed us 
very greatly. We wiU have to consider seriously now what 
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steps we shall have to take when we return to Bombay, 
but it will mean further hardships for our workers and that 
will be a serioas cause of grief to us. But, Sir, there is one 
correction I would like to make and that is in reference 
to one point in Your Excellency’s speech. There are two 
alternative proposals, which Your Excellency said, were 
made by the Bombay Millowners’ Association for relief. 
Those are not made by the Bombay Mlloymers’ Association 
but were tentative proposals made to us by responsible persons. 
As regards labour, we shall see they come to some arrangement 
about short time hours ; we cannot continue to go on as we 
are. The position is grave, graver than you, Sir, in Simla 
recognise, although we have put it temperately before you 
to-day. We asked for justice ; we are sorry we are not getting 
it. The position has, as I say, and as Your Excellency rightly 
acknowledged, is telling both on Lancashire and on us — ^more 
so on Lancashire than on us. When I proceed to England 
next month I shall consider it my duty to see the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce as well as the Labour Unions and the 
Labour Federations, and to put before them the grave crisis 
through which we are running and they are running, and 
will have to take joint steps to approach Your Excellency again. 
It is only when we and Lancashire unite that, I am afraid, 
Your Excellency will give us some relief. We are disapponted 
at your reply and we are going back with our hearts down. 

I thank Your Excellency again on behalf of the Associations 
for your courteous reply. 


His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. Wadia, I confess I am not surprised at what you say 
that you are disappointed, but I think on reflection you will 
find that to ask us to take off the excise duty at this moment 
when we do not know what the result of the year is going to 
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be, is to ask US what is practically an impossibility. That is the 
view we have been forced to arrive at and that is the conclu- 
sion which we have been compelled to announce to you. 

With regard to the correction which you, Mr. Wadia, 
make I was speaking on information given to me, and after 
all we need not waste a word about it : it does not matter where 
it came from. If you dislike the words that the suggestion 
was made by the Bombay MiHowners’ Association I will 
take them out and will leave it merely as a suggestion. 

There is nothing further that I can say at the moment, 
but I would really like to know your considered answer, as 
I pointed out, to the suggestion which I have made to you 
of an enquiry for the purpose of determining whether pro- 
tection is required as also the form and what modifications 
would be required in the tariff duties. I do not ask you to 
give it t6 me at once. It is a matter upon which you can 
reply within a short time. It does occur to us that it is well 
worth consideration ; but you must tell us what you think 
and whether it is of any use to you. 

On the dumping question, it is difficult to say any more as 
that has to be examined. 

One further observation I must make. Mr, Wadia said 
at the end of his address that disappointment was pressing 
upon him seriously— not unnaturally— and that it is only 
when he can approach us from Lancashire and also from 
Bombay, as their relative interests are affected, that he will 
get anything like justice, I am sorry that observat on was 
made. I do not think it does justice to the position that the 
Government of India has taken in the matter ; neither does it 
do justice to the desire that we have to meet what was put 
before us the desire to help India. It must be remembered that 
we are the cmstodians of the finances of India and that when 
to u question crf^vingup a part of the revenue of 
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India which has abeady been budgett-ed for we are in a 
difficult position : we cannot really do it, as I have explained 
to you, in the middle of the year when we do not as yet know 
what the position is. The whole question is as to the time 
when the Government of India will be able to redeem their 
pledge. I refuse even to discuss the question of the excise 
duty which has been raised by Mr. Wadia because I regard 
it as a matter outside Lancashbe, outside every consideration 
except the financial consideration of India. The pledge was 
mad ■, we are bound by the pledge, we stand by the pledge, 
we are most anxious to carry it out, and for myself, I w^ould 
be very glad if it came in my time, as the Finance Member 
said within his time when it could be taken off. But it 
cannot be taken off at this moment, but only when financial 
considerations permit and of course those are the considerations 
that we have to consider. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO SIR FREDERICK WHYTE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy gave a Farewell Dinner to Sir Frederick 
Whyte at Viceregal Lodge, Simla on the 4th September, and in propos- 
ing his health said 

Yowr Excellencies j Ladies and Gmtkmen , — We are met to- 
night for the purpose of doing honour to our guests— Sir 
Frederick and Lady Whyte. I have been watching him during 
the whole of dinner, I have observed of what he has partaken 
and I have thought, during the time, this is a man of splendid 
constitution ! I recall the numbers of ceremonies, addresses, 
banquets, smaller dinners, garden parties and other functions 
which he has recently attended, and I wonder that it should 
be vouchsafed to one man to support such a burden ! How- 
ever, I come to the conclusion that one who has supported the 
responsibilities of the Fbst President of the Legislative Assem- 
bly would be equal to all occasions. As I remembered the various 
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repasts I scanned him, and I was agreeably surprised to find 
that neither the contour of his body nor that of his head had 
increased I From one’s experience of life one generally finds 
that on occasions of this character it is the head that suffers 
first ; but not in the case of Sir Frederick Whyte, and of that 
I was sure from my knowledge of him. He is one of those men 
who, while accepting with pardonable pride these demonstra- 
tions of appreciation, has yet, I am certain, — although I have 
not conversed with him upon the subject — said to himself again 
and again with a modesty which is characteristic of him and is 
one of his charms — have I in truth merited all that is said about 
me ? I have a doubt. But Lady Whyte has none ! I am 
quite sure that in this case, as in many others, all sensible men 
will be on the side of the lady ! 

I have already expressed more formally in another j^lace 
my appreciation of the achievements of Sir Frederick Whyte 
during his occupancy of his distinguished position ; and in 
speaking of him to-night, I should seek to avoid further praise 
of him ! Yet we are aware that he has just left the Chair and 
that to our regret he is about to leave India. This sounds like 
an obituary notice, but it is not. I neither come to praise 
Caesar nor — ^thank God ! — ^to bury him ! My purpose to-night 
is to say enough to give us all the opportunity of listening to Sir 
Frederick after we have soothed our own feelings by toasting 
the health, prosperity and happiness of Sir Frederick and Lady 
Whyte. 

When I set out for India and thought of the small number 
of friends in India whom I had gathered to me in England, 
I counted Sir Frederick Whyte among them. We had gat 
together in the House of Commons. He was but a youth — my 
impression is that he was about 26 years of age. I was just 
about to enter the Government ; but before that we exchanged 
confidences on the Bench where we sat behind the Government 
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and listened to the pearls of wisdom tliat fell from the Leader 
of the House and others, and sometimes — in the ardour of 
Party controversies then proceeding — ^we indulged in some 
private criticism of our leaders. I 'wonder whether this happens 
in India ! But all these confidences disappeared from the 
moment I joined the Government, and what Sir Frederick then 
had to say I have never learnt. During that time — as happens 
in assemblies such as the House of Commons and the Legislature 
here — ^men come to know each other, not only when on the 
same side but also when on opposite sides. Far be it from me 
to recall any personal instance, but there are sometimes develop- 
ments that are astonishing. During the controversy, perhaps 
during the rancour of heated debate, you may have credited 
a man with various evil motives or, at least, if you are chari- 
tably inclined, not credited him with the best of motives ! — 
suddenly you discover by some sudden transition that he is 
a man like you, "with the same instincts and the same 
passions and the same idealistic purpose, although you 
may fundamentally differ in political views and 
in the form and method of expressing them. Parliament 
is a great school, and Sir Frederick came with the tra- 
ditions from England — ^from the birthplace of Parliaments, 
from the great home of Parliament with centuries of tradi- 
tion behind it I He arrived carrying within him the seed to 
implant here in India ; he has sowed his seed well. He has 
been, I think, largely assisted by the innate courtesy and dig- 
nity, characteristic of Indians. But above all, the achievemen-^ 
was due to his purity of purpose, to his strict impartiality, to 
his jealousy of the position of the Assembly, to his care for its 
reputation not only in India but in England and wherever the 
new birth of Parliaments was being watched. He sat in his 
chair imbued with the traditions of the English Parliament, 
anxious that he should do his best to instil the same rules, 

conventions and traditions into India and the Indian Parliament. 
M14PSV 
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He has sxicceeded very well indeed, and I am not indisposed to 
think that it is not only dne to the corporate spirit of the 
House bnt also to the capacity he possesses — rare capacity. 
For to the art of knowing the right thing to do, he adds perhaps 
the more delicate art of perfornnng it without ofiending the 
susceptibilities of those who may be affected by his ruling. 
Therefore, I think that as the years pass and the Assembly 
grows in power, and when it has risen to its full stature the* his- 
torian of the day will chronicle the ev^ts of Parliament wh^ 
first started in India, the' name of Sir Frederick Whyte will 
* stand forth in golden letters as the foimder of the tradition 
upon which the L^slative Assembly hasr been built, as he to 
whom India will turn with pride I 

Most in pubHc life are at times incKsed to wonder what 

■wiU be said of them when they have gone. It is not exactly a 
pleasant subject of thought, but it is a natural one ; and I 
congratulate Sir Frederick, for when he leaves India he will 
know with certainty that in his great position he has received 
appreciation from all, that he has justly merited it and that he 
has erected a monument more durable than marble, bronze or 
even brass ; he has founded a tradition which will help to make 
the Indian Parliament of the future. This tradition passes now 
to the trust and custody of Mr. Patel, whom I cordially wel- 
come here to day, both in his capacity as President of the Legist 
lative Assembly and in that of my guest. I feel sure that in the 
progress of time it will be found that he has carried out his 
intention as stated by him and that the tradition is in safe 
keeping. "When in due course it has to be banded to a successor, 
he should he able to point to himself as the Second President, 
the first Indian President, who equally strove to maintain the 
traditions' of the Assembly to uphold its dignity and was 
jealous of its reputation and determined that it should hold its 
mn with any Parliar^ent. 
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But I have strayed from my resolved purpose, I did not in- 
tend to say much about Sir Frederick Whyte as President, but 
I was tempted and I fell It is a solitary place at times, and here 
I extend the hand of fellowship and sympathy to Sir Frederick, 
who perhaps will recognise that sometimes mine also is a rather 
solitary post. It must be solitary when sitting in the Chair ; 
you cannot turn and exchange a Joke with your fellow members 
or criticise, which is so much more pleasant, some observation 
that has fallen either from the Leader of the House or from 
some Member of the Executive Council or, perhaps it may be, 
but with due respect, even from the Chair itself ! Hence it is 
that Sir Frederick found it necessary to turn to some lighter 
pursuits, to some relaxation from this austere occupation of 
daily life. So going naturally from one extreme to the other he 
turned immediately to playing on the Stage. You will not 
be surprised to know that he has made a success of that as of 
other things. It also occurs to me — I do not know whether I 
am right because I have not been here quite long enough since 
my return from England to have had that which an ex- Judge 
naturally regards as the best evidence, that is, ocular demons- 
tration — ^that he has even become a good dancer 1 But I do 
know that in all these lighter occupations he has managed to 
endear himself to all those with whom he came in contact. 

I now pass again to more serious pursuits. Sir Frederick 
has, to my own personal knowledge, done yeoman’s work as 
Chairman of the Red Gross Society and of the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association. In the Leprosy Appeal, of which he has charge 
he has laboured to the utmost of his ability to make it a success, 
and I am grateful to him and can assure him that I shall miss 
his wise counsel in a connection with these affairs. 

But let me not forget — was m danger of it just at this 
moment! — ^what recalled it to me I am not quite sure, except 

perhaps a ganoe at Lady Whyte — was he not for a time among all 
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these activities Chairman of the National Baby Week, where he 
did admirable work and assisted those concerned with making 
this movement a success : in really making it, as I believe it 
will be, in the future, an annual and a National Institution ? 
When I recall the arts and graces he possesses, I am tempted to 
think that it must have been due to his early association with 
Prance. Some how or other, in one’s reading of history and of 
memoirs one has frequently found that the tendency of the 
Scotch was to associate themselves for a time at least with the 
French. If you have any doubt about it, well, look on thia 
picture ! observe Sir Frederick Whyte as the result of time 
spent in France and think of his accent when discoursing to 
you in French and, perhaps delivering a lecture upon some 
learned subject in that language! 

I now turn to what I think must be regarded as the crown- 
ing grace of Sir Frederick "Whyte. It is to his presence in 
India that we owe that of the gracious lady who sits by me. 
I sometimes think, with some knowledge of both of them, that 
perhaps she had a share in his decision to come to India. As 
you are aware men take their decisions by themselves ; they 
never consult women I except in private and then the men 
dare not refuse to take the advice although its excellence is 
not always pubhcly acknowleged when it has proved right. 
But she has been, as we know, a true comrade to him, and there- 
fore I shall ask you to remember not only Sir Fredrick Whyte 
but also Lady Whyte, who has added much to our social ameni- 
ties and has contributed valuable assistance also to various 
charitable objects and institutions; to remember that to- 
gether they are a rare combination — too often, alas 1 (I hope 
I am not giving away secrets) you like perhaps the husband 
and don’t like the wife and vice versa* It does not too frequently 
occur that you like both the husband and the wife ; generally 
as a man you prefer the wife because she is a woman 1 There- 
fore, t now ask you to join with me in wishing heartily, 
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earnestly and sincerely to Sir Frederick and Lady Wkyte, 
when they leave India, that they may he followed by pros- 
perity wherever they go, and whatever the future has in 
store for them (and that I will not attempt to prophesy). 
One and all we wish them now health, prosperity and all happi- 
ness. 

The following was Sir Fredrick Whyte’s reply : — 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen . — The terms in 
which His Excellency has proposed the toast of this evening 
do not make it any the easier for me, as you will all realise, 
to respond as I ought. When I left Marseilles early in January 
1921, I did not then know, though I did my best to find out 
who was to be Viceroy of India. But shortly after leaving 
Marseilles we received a wireless message to say that it was 
to be His Excellency ; and as His Excellency has been good 
enough to refer to those days in which I sat on a very very 
back bench in the House of Commons, and he sat on the Front 
Bench, I should like to say to him at once that nothing gave 
me more pleasure in the prospect of an unknown — and what 
I think I must call a delicate — ^undertaking than the assurance 
that whatever work I was able to do in India was to be 
done under the aegis of His Excellency Lord Reading. 

I am not going to reveal to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
what I may have said in those days, to which he referred, 
after His Excellency left the back benches and took his seat 
on the coveted Front Bench, for a back-bencher is apt to be an 
irreverent person ; but I wish now, if I may do so in appropriate 
terms, to offer him my most sincere gratitude for his unfailing 
support of the Chair and for his sustained interest in all the 
proceedings of the Legislative Assembly. It was a matter 
of peculiar comfort and support to me to know that the 
Chief to whom I was responsible was not only one of the 
most distinguished figures in the public life of England, and 
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a great practitioner of the parliamentary art, but also one 
wbo appreciated tbe little-known business of Parliamentary 
procedure. If I find it somewbat difficult, ladies and gentle- 
men, to convey to His Excellency all that I feel for bis 
unfailing interest in our work in tbe Legislative Assembly 
it is only because tbe manner in wbich be bas proposed^ 
w^bat I hope I may call, tbe combined toasts of tbis evening 
bas, as you will realise, somewhat robbed me of appropriate 
expression. I wish on bebalf of my wife and myseM to tbank 
His Excellency most warmly and sincerely for tbe extreme 
generosity wbicb be bas shown us not only in tbe manner of bis 
speech tbis evening but all through our career of five years 
in India. 

Your Excellency, we have it on tbe best authority^ that no 
man may serve two masters. I claim to be a happy exception 
to that rule. I have bad tbe singular good fortune of being 
able, in difierent capacities, to serve two masters — ^not because 
of any quabties wbicb I myself possess, but because those two 
masters so contrived to deliver their instructions that they were 
not only compatible but complementary. It may be that 
there was some collusion between them : indeed it were sur- 
prising if it were otherwise. So, in accepting service, for 
certain ends, under Her Excellency, I could always claim that 
I thereby did no violence to my allegiance to tbe other master. 
Therefore I wish, if I may — and I am sure His Excellency will 
allow me — ^to include Her Excellency in my very sincere tribute 
of admiration and gratitude, 

I owe a debt not only to Your Excellency but also to Your 
Excellency’s Government. There have been times — ^I don’t 
know in what terms they may have been reported to you. Sir ! 
but there have been times in the Legislative Assembly when 
the course adopted by the Chair — hope I may say in all good 
ccmscienpe— was not exactly welcome to the Members of Youx 
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Excellency’s Government ! Indeed, if I may, I would refer to one 
incident very early in the career of the First President of the 
Legislative Assembly — a precedent which I observe my Hon’ble 
Colleague the Second President has already adopted. One of 
the secrets of success in the Chair is that early in its career 
it should place itself squarely across the path of the Home 
Member ! I did so once by inadvertance — not across the path 
of the present Home Member, nor I think I may claim across 
the path of His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, but 
across the path of Sir William Vincent ; and I found that, 
though for some time a certain amount of heat was generated 
by the collusion, thereafter the Home Member and the Chair 
learnt a very adequate respect for one another ; and, if rumour 
reports truly, I understand that my Hon’ble Colleague Mr. 
President Patel, has been not unobservant of that precedent ! 

Your Excellency, you have referred, in terms which I cannot 
claim myself, to the work of the Legislative Assembly. A Par- 
liamentary body cannot perform its task except by the co-opera- 
tion of all those who are part of it, and if the Chair in some 
measure has a peculiar responsibility which does not belong 
to any one else, the ultimate credit for whatever achievements 
may stand to the account either of the First Legislative 
Assembly or of the Second belongs in a greater measure to each 
individual member, and to all members of it, than to the Chair 
itself. I take particular pleasure. Sir, in confessing to-night 
that the establishment of Parliamentary traditions in the Legis- 
lative Assembly during the past five years has been more due 
to the consciousness of the greatness of these traditions shown 
by all my colleagues in both Legislative Assemblies than it has 
been on my part. 

There have been moments, Sir, — and here I think I may 
claim your personal sympathy — ^when the Chair has felt some- 
what like a Novice in the Order of the Trappist Monks, when 
he would have given anything to be allowed to break his vow 
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of silence, when a particular turn in debate seemed to provoke 
him to speech and when he had to recollect that having taken 
a vow of silence as part of the tradition and practice of his 
ofdce, he must necessarily impose upon himself a severe self- 
denial. 

You, Sir, in your speech to-night have offered me a reward 
for the work of the last five years. I have already taken the 
opportunity to tell the Legislative Assembly that the work 
of the Chair in the interest of the task itself and in the pleasure 
of co-operating with members in all quarters of the House, 
has been its own reward. The reward of my Indian service 
has been not only in that co-operation, not only in the in- 
terest of the task of presiding, great as that interest has been 
and great as the pride that I have had in it has been, but also 
in the opportunity which my ojffice has given me of visiting 
nearly aU parts of India, of witnessing the moving and many- 
coloured panorama of Indian life, of seeing the great personali- 
ties and the political parties of India appearing on, and dis- 
appearing from the public stage in great variety and some- 
times almost in bewildering profusion. But the greatest re- 
ward of all, which my wife and I have had during these five 
years in India, is the making of new friendships, with Indians 
and Europeans alike — ^friendships which wiU always run like 
a thread of gold through -the memory of our time in India. 

Your Excellency has added to the reward to-night a tri- 
bute which was due in full measure to my wife, but which I 
feel I can hardly claim for myself — ^a tribute both in speech 
and in the beautiful insignia of the Order of the Star of India. 
If I may confess it, I feel that there must be many who have 
given their lives and their service to this country who are far 
more nearly entitled to such a recognition of public service 
as a Knight Comnaandership of the Star of India. But since 
I, know, Sir, that you must have recommended His Majesty 
hbe King-Emperor to confer on me this magnificent honour, 
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I feel that for that as for many other things, other forms 
of hospitality, other acts of kindness too numerous to mention, 
I owe Your Excellency a very deep personal debt. 

May I therefore in closing say that if I have been unable to 
find the appropriate words in which to express to His Excellen- 
cy the Viceroy and to Her Excellency the Countess of Heading 
the gratitude which my wife and I feel for their great kindness 
to us during these past five years, it is not because I am un- 
willing to find the words but because the circumstances of 
the moment rob me of the ability. Your Excellencies, in 
the name of my wife and for myself, I thank you most heartily. 


CLOSING OF THE FINAL SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech in closing 
the jBnal session of the Council of State on the 17th September 1925 at 
Simla. 

Gentlenien of the Council of State, — ^AlS you will have surmised, 
my purpose in summoning you to-day is to bid farewell to you, 
who by to-day’s proceedings are bringing the final Session of 
this Council to a conclusion. You came into existence shortly 
before I arrived. I have had the opportunity of meeting 
most of you on many occasions both public and social. I have 
made the acquaintance of nearly every member, and this 
acquaintance has led in various cases to a more intimate rela- 
tionship, even to friendship. I bid you farewell with regret. 
As is inevitable the coming elections must bring some changes 
in the composition of your body. Whether these are many 
or few, I do not doubt that the record of this, the first Council 
of State, will bear honourable comparison with any of its 
successors and will endure as an example and a lesson in the 
sober and temperate exercise of the wide powers entrusted to 
it by the Constitution. 

M14PSV J.3 
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It is interesting to pause and recall some of the develop- 
ments connected with the birth of this Chamber. Those of yon 
who have followed the fortunes of the Government of India Act, 
1919, from the time of the introduction of the Bill in the House 
of Commons, will remember that as originally planned the 
Council of State was intended to be a body in which the Govern- 
ment of India would be assured of a majority, for under 
its constitution the Council of State was to consist of the 
Governor-General and 56 Members, of whom as many as 
28 might be ofSieials. Had this conception prevailed, it would 
have enabled me to have taken part in the dehberations of 
this House instead of having to summon you when I wished to 
address you. But the Joint Committee on the Bill revised this 
proposal and, to use their language, "‘re-constituted the Council 
as a true Second Chamber This point was also emphasised 
by His Eoyal Highness, the Duke of Connaught, in his speech 
on the inauguration of the Indian Legislature, in the following 
passage : — 

“ In the Coimcil of State it has been the intention of Par- 
liament to create a true Senate, a body of elder states- 
men endowed with mature knowledge, experience of 
the world and the consequent sobriety of judgment. 
Its functions will be to exercise a revising but not an 
over-riding influence for caution and moderation, and 
to review and adjust the acts of the larger Chamber.’’ 

Your numbers are 60, of whom 33 are elected, and of the 
nominated members not more than 20 may be officials. Of 
those nominated members, one, the representative of Berar, 
is for all practical purposes an elected member and the number 
of officials has been reduced as low as 17. I cite these facts 
for the purpose of showing that as the discussions on the form 
of the new constitution developed, it was decided that the 
Government of India should surrender its majority and trust 
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the Council of State; and further that after the constitution 
of the Council of State was finally settled by Parliament, the 
6overnor-C4eneral ad\'anc€d again on the path of trust by 
refraining from nominating the full number of officials allowed 
by the Act and nominating non-officials in their place. 

It has been a source of great gratification to myself as 
Governor-General, in whom the right of nomination is vested, 
and to mv Government that this policy of trust has been amply 
justified. At the same time it should be observed that the 
nominated non-officials have not sacrificed their opinions to 
their position. The division lists of this Council furnish an 
abiding record that the nominated non-officials have not hesit- 
ated to vote against Government at the dictates of their reason 
or their conscience. On the other hand, they have not shrunk 
from shouldering tlie burden of temporary unpopularity, 'which 
too often is incurred by those who, undisturbed by waves of pas- 
sion and prejudice, have applied a calm and sober judgment 
and have voted -with Government when they were convinced 
that the higher interests of the country required it, when they 
were satisfied that these interests were being faithfully served 
by Government. The nominated non-ofiicial members 
have, in fact, exercised their functions with the same sense of 
independence and responsibilityas the elected members of the 
Chamber, and lean therefore, in^ what T am about to say 
regarding the work of the Council of State as a whole, deal with 
all the non-official members of this Council as forming one body 
of men with firm principles and broad outlook, keenly alive 
to the responsibilities of their position as Members of a Second 
Chamber in which they command an overwhelming majority* 

I am well aware of the wide field of the interests you repre- 
sent. I see here what I may almost call the hereditary element 
represented by the great Zemindars, I see the leaders of the 
learned professions and I see men who have climbed the steep 

3if2 
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ladders which lead to success in the regions of commerce and 
industry. I am grateful to you, G-entlemen, who have given 
liberally your valuable time, and who have made personal 
sacrifices to this end, and I am grateful to those great com- 
mercial concerns which have allowed their members to attend 
this Council. To no small number of you also I have to render 
thanks on behalf of my Government for services ungrudgingly 
rendered on Commissions and Committees of the utmost 
importance. I must include in these expressions of thanks 
not only those who are at present members, but also those 
who by reason of other duties, or because of ill-health, have been 
precluded from retaining their seats in the Council. I also 
include those who have been removed by the hand of death, 
whose memories are cherished by their families and friends 
and colleagues. 

So far I have referred only to non-official members and for 
obvious reasons ; but I should indeed be failing if I do not 
pause to pay my tribute of admiration and gratitude to the 
official members of this Chamber, who have throughout striven 
ardently and persistently to ensure success for the Reforms 
and have given their valuable assistance in the deliberations of 
this Chamber. 

It has been a matter of great regret to me that in the com- 
paratively short space of less than five years circumstances 
have compelled me to appoint no less than three Presidents. 
My only justification for taking away so quickly that which 
I had given was the interests of the Public Service of India. 
You will admit, I am sure, that on each occasion I have sought 
to give again of the best that was available for my selection. 
To Sir Alexander Muddiman, your First President, we owe 
much, for he occupied the Chair for a sufficiently long time to 
carry the CouncU well on its way, and to establish for it a 
worthy tradition of dignity and courtesy and no less a record 
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of higli efficiency. lie will be remembered as tlie first 
Fresident of this new Chamber who set an example w’hich others 
will assuredly be glad to follow. To find a suitable successor 
to fill his place was a difficult task, and 1 had no alternative but 
to give you one of the Secretaries of the frovernment of India. 
Hardly had I had time to congratulate myself on the success 
of Sir Montagu Butler as President of this Council when he be- 
came Governor of the Central Provinces, and again with much re- 
gret and searching of heart I did what I eon d to make amends 
to you by surrendering yet another of the trusted Secretaries 
of Government — Sir Henry Moncriefi-Smith, who now presides 
over your deliberations with the serenity and distinction fully 
expected by all who had become familiar with his capacities 
and with his efforts since the inception of the Eeforms. Alas ! 
that there must be so many farew^ells ! The Leader of Your 
House, Sir Ifarasimha Sarma, has more than completed his 
term of office and will soon be leaving you and, to our great 
regret, me and my colleagues in the Executive Coimcil. We 
shall miss him very much, not only at our meetings but general- 
ly in the work carried on by the Excutive Government. 
No Viceroy ever had a more loyal, honest and independent- 
minded colleague who, whilst never forgetting his obligations 
as a Member of the Council, always remained true to his duty 
to his Indian compatriots, and faithfully presented their views 
in a m ann er that not only commanded great respect, but also 
deserved and received the closest attention. He is a genuine 
Indian patriot and a true servant of the Empire, with a broad 
outlook on human affairs aided by a zeal for research in the 
dusty pages of blue books and the keen and fearless judgment 
of a man whose paramount desire is to advance the interests 
of India and the Empire. 

In dealing with the measures that have come before it 
this council has shown alike qualities of fearlessness and 
sobriety. Whilst you have been loth to interfere with 
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measures which did not involve any vital principle, you have not 
hesitated to reject measures which in your calm and considered 
judgment and according to your conscience threatened the 
foundations of good C4overnment and would not truly serve 
the best interest of India. The need for the exercise of your 
powers for either of these reasons has fortunately been infre- 
quent. The functions of a Second Chamber have already been 
indicated in the quotation I made from the speech of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught. There should be no tendency 
to vexatious interference with the proceedings of the other House, 
and yet the Second Chamber must not shrink from exercising 
the powers entrusted to it when matters of vital interest are 
at stake. In other respects it may often be able to make 
suggestions which may be recognised by the other Chamber 
as improvements. You have performed these difiELcult func- 
tions with a due sense of responsibihty and have brought your 
judgment to bear upon the problems that confronted you with 
the sole desire to serve your country to the best of your 
abihty. 

The Indian Legislature as constituted by the Government 
of India Act consists of the Governor-General, the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. Looking back on the 
history of the Indian Legislature during the past four and a 
half years, it is to be recorded that there has been a large 
measure of agreement achieved between the component bodies 
— & result as creditable to the one Chamber as to the other. 
Differences there no doubt have been ; often they concerned 
practical measures which were being discussed on their merits 
and these have usually been found capable of adjustment. It 
is mainly on questions of finance and of the Constitution that 
the Chambers have found themselves is disagreement. I shall 
not dwell on the differences relating to finance which in the 
opinion of many competent observers rather presented a 
vehicle for the expression of political views than revealed any 
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fundamental divergence of opinion on questions of revenue 
and e^rpenditure. 

You have within the last few days given expression to the 
opinions you hold regarding the Constitutional problem. 
When I addressed you in conjunction with the other Chamber at 
the opening of this Session I strove to make plain what were in 
my view and, be it observed, also in that of the Secretary of 
State, the necessary conditions for an advance. I shall not 
to-day repeat the arguments or enter into controversial dis- 
cussion. The Resolution proposed by the G-overnment and 
accepted by this Chamber will, in accordance with the state- 
ments made to this effect, be duly considered by my Government 
together with the amendment carried by the Legislative 
Assembly. The conclusions of the Indian Legislature must 
be considered as a whole, attributing due weight to that part 
which proceeds from the Council of State and, I believe, repre- 
sents no inconsiderable proportion of the intelligent and stable 
elements in the country. Whilst I do not intend further to dis- 
cuss the Constitutional question with you to-day, I desire to 
express my satisfaction that feom the reports to me of your 
debates you have rightly interpreted the observations I made 
regarding my earnest desire for the development of a spirit of 
friendly co-operation and good-will. My object, as you have 
understood, was not merely to emphasise that this was the 
quickest and the surest way of obtaining the appointment of a 
Royal Commission earlier than 1929, but also — and of even 
greater importance — of creating a more favourable atmosphere 
for the holding of this momentous enquiry whenever it may take 
place. 

In times of special difficulty, as times of transition must 
necessarily be, you have rendered a high service to your country 
by fulfilhng to the best of your judgment the responsible role 
assigned to you by the Constitution.' You have dealt with the 
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important afiairs which have come before you according to your 
conscience and in a spirit of good sense and moderation. As I 
understand your views, you stand for progress and the politi- 
cal advancement of India as rapidly as can be achieved with 
due regard to the dictates of prudence and wisdom and the 
special conditions appertaining to India. It is upon these broad- 
based foundations that you desire to construct the road to ad- 
vance and to erect the superstructure destined to crown the 
efiorts for the greater contentment and happiness of the Indian 
people. In the knowledge that you have throughout acted 
in fuU accordance with these ideals and have been animated by 
a lofty sense of duty and a steadfast determination to advance 
the interests of India I regretfully bid you farewell and 
cordially wish you all happiness. 


ANNUAL PRIZE-GIVING AT BISHOP COTTON SCHOOL, SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy presided at tbe Annual Prize-giving of 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, on the 25th September and delivered the 
following address : — 

Your Excellencies, Mr. O'Neill, Ladies and Geyitlemen . — ^At 
the present moment the uppermost feeling in my mind is one 
of regret that I was not one of the boys to get a prize, to receive 
it amidst the applause of my fellow-pupils at school and to leave 
with the consciousness that it had been awarded to me with- 
out favour and as a result of my own merit. I am afraid I am 
long past the time when anjrthing of the kind can happen to me. 
As you get on in life, and particularly as the years crowd upon 
you, you find that you are generally called upon to do the least 
ornamental part. Her Excellency has enjoyed the satisfaction 
of receiving a bouquet and of presenting prizes to the boys, 
shaking hands and congratulating them, whilst I have sat here 
quietly. Therefore, it is really Her Excellency who ought to 
be retumii^ thanks, but I am called upon to do the work. 
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Well, I am glad to be here to-day, to have had the pleasure 
for the second time of seeing the school and the boys and es- 
pecially of hearing the report which you, Mr. O’Xeill, have 
presented to-day. I am very much struck by it and I think 
all those who have taken part in the work of the school es- 
pecially the Headmaster have reason to be proud of the pro- 
gress made and they must all feel considerable satisfaction. 
You have reached, as I understand from the report, a record 
number of boys in the school — 225. That is a tribute to the 
school, to its founder and to the Headmaster and all those who 
are associated with him in carrying on this great educational 
work, I congratulate him and them upon the results. It 
must always be of interest to those who take part in the educa- 
tion of boys to follow their careers in later life. I am afraid 
aU boys do not remember their schools, but there are some who 
do. The boy who takes pride in his school, who glories in its 
achievements and feels that he has added, however little, to 
the laurels which have been won by the school, is already well 
on his way to success. With you, Headmaster, I can well 
understand that boys go from here, as you have told us, some- 
times at the ages of 14 or 15 and travel home to continue their 
education in the various training and technical colleges, per- 
haps in the Universities, and, may I add, later in the greatest 
University of all, that is the world of human afEairs. I trust 
that you will receive good records of them in the future, and 
that those who have left you here and have distinguished 
themselves will make their mark in the world, arhd that you 
will have the opportunity of hearing from them and knowing 
of them, 

I was also very much interested to hear that a new block 
has been opened for the eight Rajput Chiefs, who will now take 
their part in the life of the school. I agree with what you said 
Mr. O’Neill. It is an excellent thing that they should take 
their education with other boys, and in that way both European 
M14PSY aa 
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and Indian boys should grow up together, learning to appre- 
ciate each other’s qualities. I am rather inclined to think that 
when you get amongst boys, who are very often pretty shrewd 
judges of each other, questions of racial distinction and of com- 
munities disappear very quickly, particularly when a boy is 
found to be a good steady, honourable, plucky boy* My ex- 
perience of boys in my own school was that it was not always 
(I say this with apologies to you, Headmaster) the boy who 
was the greatest favourite with the Headmaster or perhaps 
some of the other masters, who was most liked by the rest of 
the boys. But I am sure that in the end the judgment of the 
other boys may be almost as good as that of the Headmaster. 

The traditions of an English Public School are, as you have 
told us, carried on here, as was the aim of its founder. He was 
educated at Westminster, he was Assistant Master ^ Rugby 
under Dr. Arnold and he was the first Headmaster at Marl* 
borough. With such a knowledge of what the traditions of 
English Public School life can achieve, he founded this insth 
tution, and I am very glad to find that it has been carried on 
after these traditions and that it is doing such credit to his 
foresight and also to his wisdom in having instituted and found- 
ed it. This Episcopal educationalist, if he w^ere here now and 
had heard the record of the school as given to us by you, Mr. 
O’Neill, would have felt that his tree was blossoming and bear- 
ing fruit and that he could look forward to continuance for a 
very long time. You have remarked— and it seemed to me with 
great wisdom— that the great object of the school and of educa- 
tion, if properly understood, is not confined to getting boys 
to pass examinations or even to taking the first places in their 
schools. I was glad to note — ^if you will permit me to say it — 
that in your ideas of school life and of the achievements that 
should be sought, you pay as much attention to the develop- 
ment of character as you do to the attainment of great places 
m schools here and elsewhere in India, It has been said — 
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and with great truth— that character is higher than intellect.’’ 
However desirable it is to have brains, to use them to their best 
advantage, to have them properly trained, yet in the greau 
battle of life character means more and as you said the boy who 
may have first-class brains and no character is not likely to 
succeed, whereas tlie boy vdih perhaps second-class brains but 
real character is much more likely to achieve results in the 
world. When we speak of education usually we only have in 
mind what has been leanit from books. Far be it from me in 
the slightest degree to deprecate study ; on the contrary I be- 
lieve to the utmost in its value. Whatever character, what- 
ever qualities of mind, whatever force of personality a boy may 
have, he vhll never be hindered by the assistance that he mav 
have got from his learning ; he can only be assisted, can only 
be helped forward in the march and in the end he will find that 
what he learnt in his early days has helped him to achieve 
•whatever the heights may be to which he may attain. I 
rejoice, Mr. O’Neill, that you have taken this balanced view of 
education and expressed it so well in the observations you made 
to us. Honour, fearlessness and calm judgment are the attain- 
ments which boys may hope to reach as a result of their studies 
here together with all further accomplishments with which they 
may be endowed when they leave. 

Now, Mr. O’Neill, whilst wishing the greatest success to 
this school and rejoicing that I am able to be present here with 
Her Excellency on this occasion, I am thinking at the moment 
very deeply, tr 3 dng to read behind the foreheads of the boys 
whom I see massed at the end of the room, what it is that they 
are waiting for me to say ? Of course it is right that I should 
observe—lest you should mistake that applause as given in re- 
cognition of the address which was delivered by the Headmaster 
and which I have attempted also to follow — ^that they have no 
other thought in mind, as studious, thoughtful boys than the 
wish to devote every moment of their time to the acquirement 
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of that knowledge which we have been telling them is so valu- 
able, yet somewhere at the back of those youthful minds (it 
would not take a magician to guess) there is an idea that 
there might be a little more play to celebrate the occasion. I have 
therefore been wondering and saying to myself what is it I 
am to ask for ? I am stiU thinking about it ; I have not 
reached a decision. But nevertheless, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the right thing is to ask for a holiday and, inasmuch 
as this is what I may call a double occasion — Her Excellency has 
accompanied me, and as she is the better part of our establish- 
ment — if there is a holiday to be given for my being here, certain- 
ly there must be a holiday for Her Excellency also. But I 
really regret that the humble request I am making to the Head- 
master is received with so much expression of regret and sorrow. 
Having done all I can and made use of Her Excellency’s presence, 
it strikes me that there is an addition to be made. It is not 
every day you get the Viceroy and Her Excellency and His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of the Punjab here. I am hoping — I 
cannot say more — that all three of them are of equal merit 
and that being so, it seems to me more seemly (I am afraid 
that I am making great demands upon you) that for each of us, 
in order that there should be no invidious distinctions and 
to show that there is real equality between man and woman 
and between Sir Malcolm and ourselves, there ought to be a 
holiday for each one of us. Therefore I lay my petition at 
your feet, Mr. Headmaster, and ask if you will be good enough, 
in celebration of this occasion, to give the three days’ holiday 
to the school. I observe that this request is received with 
much more acclamation by the boys than so far as I can dis- 
tinguish among the parents, who, when they get the boys home 
have to get very busy looking after them. But the boys think, 
I am sure, that it is a most excellent dispensation that you 
Aodd annoimce, as I hope you will before I leave, that there 
this three days’ holiday* 
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I do not tliink tliat I could do better at this moment than 
pause in the hope that my request will be granted, and express 
my pleasure to you, Mr. O’Neill, at having been present and 
assming you also that I shall carry away with me to-day the 
impression of good and useful work done — useful to the indivi- 
dual, useful to the community and to the country at large, and 
above all, a credit and a glory to the Bishop Cotton School. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO THE HON’BLE SIR NARASIMHA 
SARMA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy gave a Farewell Dinner to the Hon’ble 
Sir Narasimha Sarma at Viceregal Lodge on the 29th September, and in 
proposing his health said 

Jour Excellencies^ Ladies and Genilemen.^A.^ I rose this 
morning, I scanned rather hastily in the course of dressing 
my day’s programme of engagements, and I considered some 
of the various problems that would engage my attention 
during the day. As I came to the end I saw that the last 
item was the pleasurable one of meeting you all here this 
evening assembled to pay a tribute of high esteem and admi- 
ration to Sir Narasimha Sarma. With pleasure I realised 
that this would give me an opportunity of once more express- 
ing my views of Sir Narasimha. But swiftly came tbe regret 
that it meant marking a departure, a completion of office 
and severance of the intimate ties that bind my colleagues 
and myself together. And I searched for consoktion, how- 
ever temporary and inadequate, with the thought that this 
evening, we must not be melancholy. Then I recalled that Sir 
Narasimha will stiU be with us for a little while and I hope, as 
do all my colleagues, that we shall continue to see him on 
various occasions. 


29tb Sep- 
tember 
1925. 
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It is sad in Kfe that pleasure and pain are so closely asso- 
ciated and often so interwoven that it is difficult to disentangle 
the emotions ; but any man who has his emotions properly 
under control must recognise that on the present occasion 
we should dwell upon the pleasurable side and not upon the 
regret — ^the deep regret — of myself and my colleagues and 
all those who have been associated with him in administration 
that we are so soon to lose Sir Narasimha. He will have com- 
pleted a period of some five years and four months — a -longer 
period than falls to most men who served on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Throughout that time Sir Narasimha 
has been of the most valuable assistance to us all. I myself 
desire especially to record my appreciation of the help that he 
has given to me. I remember my first meeting with him upon 
my arrival in India to assume my office. Of course I had 
heard of him, I had read of him, I had talked of him, and when 
I first met him I noticed that quietly and unobtrusively under 
his eyelids he was fixing a keen searching gaze on me— so 
concentrated that he seemed almost to be tearing through the 
flesh on my bones — ^revealing to him my innermost soul. As 
time progressed however, and I got to know him better, I re- 
gretted that I had not had the opportunity of recommending 
him for appointment to his post but I was grateful that he wa^s 
here when I arrived ; and as the years proceeded in our close 
association, as the days passed, as meeting after meeting of 
Council took place, as he came to see me week after week, as 
he unfolded problems he desired to place before me, I Irarnt 
more fully to appreciate his merit, to value hi^ independence 
of judgment, sometimes even the ruggedness of his expression 
and — may I confess it to you in the privacy of this room — 
sometimes in Council — ^if I may disclose a secret — there has 
been a kind of subterranean rumble. Through it all he has 
been distinguished by the independence of view to which I have 
referred, by his fearl(^ss honesty of purpose, his fair judgment, 
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liis courage in expoi^nding Ms opinions even if lie was in a 
minority of one — ^never understanding why the other Members 
of the Council were such an obstinate lot — and always, from 
first to last, manifesting a deep devotion to the interests of 
Indians and to the cause of India and of the Empire. For 
myself, as I am sure he wiU recognise, I have always been 
glad to listen to his arguments. I feel sure that when he is 
no longer present I shall turn to the chair from wMch I was 
accustomed to hear his voice (although he will not be there, 
there will be the spirit of Narasimha hovering around) and 
I shall ask “ What do you say Sir Narasimha ” ? It is not 
only for myself I speak ; I know from long experience of my 
colleagues that they are with me in appreciation of the valu- 
able help he has given in the Government of India. I know 
also thet this appreciation is not confined to members of 
Council ; those who have been associated with him in the various 
Departments he has adorned are, I am aware, desirous of be- 
ing included in tMs tribute. 

Sir Narasimha began his career, as many distinguished 
persons in public hfe in India and elsewhere, as a member of 
that very modest and retiring profession — ^the legal; from 
that he has attained to the post of Member of Council and 
of Law Member, which must be a legitimate ambition of a law- 
yer in this country, to Leader of the Council of State 
and to Vice-President of the Viceroy’s Executive Council* 
When he lays down his office I can assure him in all sincerity 
that he will be accompanied by the heartiest good wishes of all 
who have been associated with him and the earnest desire that 
he may pass the rest of his life — ^which we trust may be long — 
in happiness and in good health. We trust that he may 
sometimes recall the days with us and, if any doubts cross 
his mind as to the value of Ms contributions to the good 
Government of India that he will— modest as he is — allow 
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himself to recall the appreciation which we all cherish of his 
efforts and achievements. 

But I must not he too serious upon this occasion : there are 
lighter aspects of Sir Narasimha, in the closer, more intimate 
and more personal companionship with him. As I rode out this 
morning in the cool, clear atmosphere of Simla at the end of 
September, and as usual gazed around fascinated, captivated 
and always mystified by the beauties of Simla, by the variety 
of light and colour upon the flowers, the trees, the hills and the 
snow mountains of the IJimalayas—seeming almost in the 
early morning as if they were there to support the glorious, 
radiant blue canopy above— I again delighted in the joys, 
revelled in them ; then I saw approaching me a well-known 
figure. I thought here is one who with me enjoys every 
moment out in the cool morning air of Simla, and deplores that 
so few find occasion to share it. I am accustomed to see Sir 
Narasimha in the early morning, walking usually by himself, 
solemn and serious as I descry him in the distance, yet with 
a happy humourous smile lighting his countenance as he 
approaches and looks up to me (I am above on a horse) and 
we exchange ‘ good morning ’ salutations, each of us with 
a light in the eye which says — ^we two are reaping the 
harvest of this delightful morning ! I have found, by various 
mysterious methods that appertain to the Viceroy’s sources 
of information, that Sir Narasimha not only enjoys the early 
mornings, but here he has the advantage over me, also the 
early evenings. It has’ not been vouchsafed to me to see 
the picture, but I understand that he may be seen walking 
in the evening, the only difference between the night and 
the morning being that which betokens the wise, shrewd 
man with his eye on the future, it is that he is followed by a 
rickshaw ! But we have another bond in common in his 
love of flowers, which delights all who have the good fortune 
to- he mvited to ''Pet-rhoi” It was already a glorious 
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bouquet of flowers in tbe days of his predecessor, when Sir Mal- 
colm and Lady Hailey lived there. Sir Narasimha came along 
and he said ‘‘ I also like flowers ” and you need only walk there 
in the morning (I am sure he will be delighted to see you in the 
morning because he is not there) and to see his wonderful 
salvias and dahlias and all the joyous beauties of form and 
colour there massed togeth' r . But that is not all ; he has mani- 
fested a geniality of temperament and a love of hospitality 
which Lave endeared him to all who have been fortmiate enough 
to know him. In addition, he has the saving grace of a sense of 
proportion combined with a sense of humour, which enables 
him to withstand the Parthian darts of some newspaper critics 
who are alw-ays w^ondering why he docs not boldly come forth 
and narrate to the public of India the happenings in the Councils 
and the views he there expressed on controversial problems.. 
Of course they little realise, or seem to forget, that Sir 
Narasimha, like all the Members of the Viceroy’s Council, 
is bound by a solemn oath ; and they little know Sir Narasimha 
if they think that he would in the slightest degree depart 
from the strict obligation thus imposed upon him. I do 
know him and I know that the secrets of my Council have 
always been absolutely safe with him, and with all Members, 
and that the obligation imposed upon them is truly andl 
faithfully discharged, notwithstanding the temptations and the 
invitations, the cajoleries and sometimes even the abuse ; the 
solidarity of Government could never be maintained otherwise. 
Those who imagine they could hustle him or divert him from 
his path are greatly mistaken. 

As I watched him proceeding quietly on his way this morn- 
ing the picture presented itself to me of an incident in my early 
youth which had always remained with me, I recalled a visit 
to Switzerland when I was comparatively a youth with two 
young companions. We started to climb a mountain — ^not one 
M14PSV 3h 
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wMcli called for ropes and axes — ^but one that required many 
hours of good, solid, hard climbing. We three boys started 
up the hill, full of spirits, and with the arrogance of youth 
looked almost with pity upon an old Swiss gentleman who 
had started a little before us, but whom we quickly 
overtook! As we travelled past him we were talking, 
laughing, full of fun, turning back occasionally to glance 
at this old gentleman who was still attempting (he 
must have been about 35 years of age ! ), steadily, quietly, 
determinedly to attain the summit. After about an hour we 
discovered to our surprise and annoyance that this elderly 
gentleman was gaining upon us. We naturally increased our 
pace, but still on he came, nothing could resist him, and 
quietly determinedly doggedly he gained upon us and passed us 
and eventually reached the summit long in advance of us! And 
when we arrived very much exhausted we found him perfectly 
fresh and having consumed nearly all the food at the little inn 
at the top. The incident with its wealth of teaching is my 
picture of Sir Narasimha, with one exception for as I know 
him, he would never have sat down to his meal until we had 
arrived so that he could all share and enjoy it. The quiet 
onward march of the man who knows whither he means to go 
and how to get there impressed me, and in this picture I 
found Sir Narasimha as I understand him. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you all assembled here to 
join with me in wishing Sir Narasimha a long life with health 
and happiness to enjoy it. In the future he may recall the 
days when the toil was hard and the responsibility was great 
and the anxieties were severe, when there was a strong bond 
of comradeship between us when we laboured together, 
as we believe, in the interests of India, and when he contrh 
buted no small share of whatever may have been achieved 
dming that time for the good government of India, 
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The Hoa’Ue Sir Narasinilia Sarma in reply said : — 

Your Excellencies^ Ladies and Gentlemen^ 

All of us must have realised in our daily practical lives 
the truth of many a trite and commonplace saying, but never 
have I realised more fully than I do now, standing before you 
to respond to a toast proposed in such eloquent, generous 
and affectionate terms by His Excellency and drunlr with 
cordial good-will by you all, the truth of the saying that 
when the heart is full the tongue refuses to speak 
The magnificent, charming eloquence of His Excellency, to 
which you have always been accustomed, has had on this 
particular occasion a peculiar charm over my senses, for it has 
transported them temporarily to another world- It is always 
so, especially when a man is made to feel that after all there 
is something in him, when Ids vanity is flattered by being told 
that he is of some importance in the economy of nature, 
that he is somebody; and therefore it is dirficult to find 
expression to thank His Excellency and you sufficiently for 
this manifestation of good-vrill and affection, and for this 
magnificent banquet to which all of us have been treated in 
token of the regard for me to which His Excellency has 
given expression. 

Numerous have been the acts of kindness which I have 
received during the last four and a half years at the hands 
of Their Excellencies. Every one of us Imows them, there is 
none that has not experienced numerous acts of kindness at 
Their Excellencies’ hands, but no one I think has experienced — 
to my knowledge — more acts of kindness from them than 
myself. I remember how repeatedly Her Excellency has taken 
very kindly care of me and made me realise that after all 
minorities have a protecting angel presiding over this house, 
that a vegetarian has some rights, and that the Viceregal 
Household knows no limits to its generosity and that every 
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one can be sure of a hearty and cheerful meal. It was not 
always so I must confess, but then we had not a presiding 
genius who would peep into the souls of others, whose heart 
is all kindness, whose numerous acts since she has been 
here have manifested to the whole of India and especially to 
womankind a tender, loving regard for humanity. And India 
cannot, will not and ought not to forget the numerous blessings 
bestowed by the kindly affectionate care manifested by Her 
Excellency towards suffering mankind and womankind. 

His Excellency has also had the good fortune of having 
a Staff who always make the guests happy and at their case. 
Every lady, every gentleman — ^military or civil — attached to 
the Staff has always had a kindly smile, and it would nob bo 
easy to forget all that we of the Executive Council and I in 
particular owe to those ladies and gentlemen who have been 
and are on the Staff. 

Sir, I know I would have to go through the conventional 
process this evening, and knowing that I am a poor after- 
dinner speaker, I really wanted to peer into the mind, into the 
innermost w^orkings of the mind of His Excellency, to take a 
few hints for my guidance. I knew full w^ell that man has 
usurped woman’s place (for toasts I am given to understand 
were the peculiar privilege in former times of the fair sex 
and it was only their health that was drunk to by the rough 
menof old!)and when I learnt of that etymological significance 
of the word ‘ toast ’ I wondered how I could get into the spirit 
of the old times and sing the praises of ladies’ dresses, silk 
saris, their charms, beauty, their intulloctual excellences and 
what is more, their kindly benevolence towards the ruder sex. 
But I realised very soon that this was an official function, 
although partaking of the nature of a social function intended 
to convey to me the affection of Their Excellencies for me. 
His Excellency, however, somehow divined intuitively what 
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was passing in my mind and dissuaded me with my full con- 
sent from entering in the normal manner the precincts of 
Viceregal Lodge at the customary hour to-day in order to save 
me from the temptation of being so discourteous as to ask what 
His Excellency was going to say about me. I then realised 
that I could not portray to myself clearly what I was to say. 
I did not know what would be the particular mood of His 
Excellency the Viceroy to-day, what might be the cares that 
beset him. But then I realised that whatever may have 
been the reports, whatever may have been the worries and 
the cares of office, there will be always the same gentle 
heart beating and the same unruffled temper, there will be the 
same genial smile, there will be the same calmness and coolness 
of judgment manifested on this as on other occasions, 
and I was sure that whatever may have been the worries of 
office. His Excellency must have and will always have a warm 
-corner in his heart for all his colleagues and for me in parti- 
'cular. 

Your Excellency, it must be some source of satisfaction that 
:after your arduous labours during the last four and a half 
years you and I alike may claim some credit for our labours, 
and that when we leave the Government of India, we may feel 
that under Your Excellency’s wise guidance prosperity has 
increased and India has had an abundance of harvests, and 
hence great economical prosperity. I realised — and I realise — ^the 
worry, the annoyance, sometimes perhaps the nuisance 
I have been to the calm and peace of my Honourable 
colleagues in the last four and half years ; but then that 
was part of the bargain, and my Honourable colleagues when 
they accepted office must have considered that in the pro- 
cess of Indianization which is going on they will occasionally 
meet an obstinate fellow who refuses to see any point but 
his own— even the right one. I am therefore glad to 
realise that for all my obstinacy, that for all my inability to see 
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the other view point, I do retain some regard from my Honour- 
able colleagues- It is needless to say that what little of success 
I can claim credit for is due entirely to the loyal co-opcration 
of my departmental chiefs and all those with whom I have 
had the good fortune to serve. It took them — and it took 
me — some little time to understand one another. I must 
admit that I must have been a source of trouble to them — at 
any rate at the beginning — and it took me some little time 
also to place myself exactly in the position of those who 
had to work with me — not having been accustomed to official 
life, to the mysterious processes of the official mind and 
possibly, accustomed as I have been to fight every inch of 
the ground to convince, it may have been, a subble judge — 
it may have been a stupid judge ! — accustomed as I have been 
to that process of thought, I must have been a source of trial 
and inconvenience to my colleagues. But then there is one 
inestimable advantage which only a lawyer’s training can 
bestow— and His Excellency will thoroughly appreciate it — there 
is no one who will be able to place himself in the position of the 
other so readily as the lawyer — one who tries to understand 
the opposite point of view, to place himself in the position 
of his adversary, to try and meet his view point and, if 
possible, to reconcile the two points of view. There may be 
some delay in the process — ^the executive are naturally 
impatient ! the lawyer cannot appreciate that point to the 
same extent as the executive officer ; but I can assure you that 
a combination of the two will add, if not exactly to the efficiency 
of the bureaucratic machine, at any rate to its popularity. 
Hence, after a year or two, when my idiosyncracies were under- 
stood, and when I understood their view point, I have had the 
inestimable good fortune of being served by officers who under- 
stood me and the result has not been unsatisfactory. His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford appointed me to this high office 
tod I cannot forget my gratitude to that Viceroy who has done 
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and suffered so mucii for the sake of India, and when I came 
under the regime of His Excellency Lord Reading, I knew 
that I had to deal with one of my own profession, one who 
would be able to understand my view point better than one 
trained in bureaucratic or military methods ; and I am glad to 
be told that His Excellency has always tried to appreciate 
my view point. I may add that I have never been the worse 
for it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not propose to take up your time 
further to make you forget what we heard from His Excellency- 
Lord Reading, the beauty of the ideas and the eloquent 
language in which those ideas were enclosed. The only point 
I wish to strike is this. I pray that all those who have the good 
of India at heart, all those who desire to see the two peoples 
appreciating and understanding one another’s view points more 
clearly, more vividly than heretofore, all those who wish to 
see India raised in the constitutional process of evolution from 
what she is to full Dominion status, may work cheerfully, 
cordially, with robust optimism, with an unwavering faith 
towards the promotion of mutual co-operation, mutual good- 
will, mutual trust, mutual confidence between the peoples of 
India and the rest of the Empire. 

The task will be a hard one, an arduous one, a prolonged one, 
difficult one, but nevertheless, not an impossible one. The 
sons and daughters of India must feel that their stature — the 
full height of the stature need not be dwarfed by reason of their 
being within the Empire. They must realise, and they will 
realise, that their material and their economic interests are 
as safe — even safer — within the Empire than without ; that it is 
the plain duty of every Indian citizen of every loyal Indian 
patriot to make the Britisher feel that British interests are 
equally safe, that British interests will receive the same atten- 
tion, the same loyal regard as Indian interests. There is 
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absolutely no conflict between tbe two ideals, between the 
two interests ; it is only necessary to take a long view of things 
and not the narrow view of the immediate interests either of 
the one party or of the other. There remains the heavy and 
responsible task of the statesman charged with the destinies 
of this Empire and of their agents and of all those who form and 
shape public opinion, to allow nothing to be done which will 
sunder the hearts of the people, to do nothing to impair the 
mutual trust and confidence of one in the other ; and I am 
sure that all those who are assembled here are imbued with 
these lofty ideals and will hand over to their successors the 
same lofty ideals for practice. I feel sure that the head of the 
Government who has wielded the destinies of this Empire 
through a critical period to such smooth working of the consti- 
tution, in spite of attempts at shipwreck, will, whether he is 
in India or outside, whether he is in office or outside office, 
always manifest the same keen desire and interest in India and 
her children, aided and helped and cherished by the noble spouse 
who has been a true helpmate in all his endeavours, in all his 
efiorts for the Britisher and Indian alike. 

I may say this in conclusion that I, for my part, shall never 
forget — can never forget — the generous manner in which all 
my colleagues and my head and Chief have treated me, in 
which my colleagues in the various departments have treated 
me, and I shall endeavourto the best of my ability to promote 
that good-will between the peoples of India and the rest of the 
Empire and not spend the leisure of my life in ignoble repose. 


EAREWELL DINNER TO THE VICEROY BY THE LEADING 
INDIAN GENTLEMEN OE SIMLA. 

The leading Indian Gentlemen of Simla gave a Earewell Dinner to- 
’-ffife^Exeellenoy the Viceroy at the Cecil Hotel, on the 6th October. In 
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proposing the health of His Excellency^ Sir Muhammad Shafi 
said : — 

Tour Excellency and Gentlemen,-^OT the third time during a period 
of 4J years I hat-e the honour to-night of proposing the health of His 
Excellency the Earl of Reading in this Summer Capital of India. I well 
remember the first of these three occasions when, in 1921, we as Members 
of the Chelmsford Club had the pleasure of offering our cordial welcome 
to His Excellency on hiS first arrival in Simla at a Banquet held in 
the local Masonic HaU. To-night we have assembled here to bid him a 
regretful farewell and to wish him and his noble consort a long and 
happy life. In a fortnight, Th^ Excellencies will be leaving these 
Olympian heights ; even though Simla may not see them again, their 
genial and gracious personalities, their unrivalled hospitality, their keen 
interest in the welfare of the residents of these bilk will remain fresh 
in our grateful recollection for a long time to come. 

Gentlemen, though His Excellency will be leaving Simla in a very 
few days, the period of his high office does not expire till the beginning 
of April next. It is only for a comparatively short period of 6 years that 
the Viceroy and Governor-General holds the destinies of India in his 
hands. When this is the state of things, it may sometimes be— as was 
the case, for instance, vfith the Earl of Minto — ^that his Crowning triumph 
may be achieved only towards the conclusion of his term of office. In 
these circumstances, the position of one who has to propose the Viceroy’^ 
health, at a farewell banquet like this, some 6 months before the con- 
clusion of his term of office is like that of a critic who is asked to review 
a drama sonie rime before the curtain is rung down upon the final scene. 
But in this instance there are outstanding facts connected with the 
last years which may appropriately be referred to on the present 
occasion. 

Lord Reading came out to this country when a succession of crises 
had convulsed the Indian Continent from end to end. This is neither 
the place nor the occasion to apportion responsibility for the unhappy 
events which India had to pass through during that critical period. 
But, of this there is no shadow of doubt that catastrophic events were 
due mainly to two oausesi One of these causes, it must, in fairness, bo 
admitted, was no longer res integra when His Excellency assumed office. 
The other was still a burning question. 

Regardless of the solemn pledge given by the Premier in the House 
of Commons on 6th February 1918, the Allies had imposed inequitably 
M14PSV 3i 
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over-stringent peace terms on Turkey' at Sevres. These conditions 
convulsed tho Indian Mussalmans in common with the rest of the Muslins 
world. The resulting complications in this country are well-knovm to 
you all. Soon after assuming charge, His Excellency, having gauged the 
situation with remarkable precision, set to work in grim earnestness 
to persuade His Majesty’s Government to bring about a modification 
of the Treaty of Sevres on lines calculated to satisfy reasonable Indian 
Muslim sentiment. It would take several chapters of a book on recent 
Indian history, yet to be written, to describe the action taken by His 
Excellency’s Government as well as by himself in, this connection at the 
various stages, some of them most critical, of that deplorable epoch in 
Near Eastern history. In intimate touch with him during the whole of 
this period, I watched with admiration and gratitude the farsighted 
statesmanship, the courageous persistence and consummate skill with 
which His Excellency handled this most delicate and complicated of 
i!nternational problems until at last the Treaty of Sevres was modified 
at Lousaime on the lines embodied in the famous telegram sent by the 
Government of India to His Majesty’s Government in February 1923?^ 
the publication of which cost the late Mr. Montagu his seat in the 
Cabinet. For this consummation, Muslim India owes a heavy debt 
of gratitude to His Excellency which, indeed, it is impossible for us to 
repay. The poKoy, subsequently followed by His Majesty’s Government 
of non-interference in the internal affairs of the Hedjazisalsotoagreab 
measure due to the advice given, from time to time, by His Excellency’s 
Government. And, nearer home, the Government of India have, during 
this period, had to face many difficult and complicated problems on the 
North-Western Frontier. In spite of the situation having, at a certain 
j'ttncture, been extremely delicate, His Excellency’s tactful and masterly 
handling of it resulted not only in avoiding all difficulties but also in 
cementing the bond of friendship which Units Afghanistan and India 
together to the incalculable benefit of both. 

Gentlemen, trurning from the realm of foreign affairs to that of 
iaternal administration, an unbiassed observer cannot but bo struck 
with a series of administrative measures of the first importance which, 
in spite of having to face a stormy poUtical atmosphere, His Excellency’s 
Government have been able successfully to undertake during tho last 
4J years. His Excellency assumed charge of his high office at a period! 
when India was passing through a state of financial stringency unpa- 
lallelled in her previous history. The accumulated deficit of the three 
yseAra preceding April 1921 amounted to over 55 crores and that of the 
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fear 1921'22 exceeded 27| crores. TMs series of startling deficits was 
in a large measure due to heavy military expenditure which had risen 
from 29,84 lakhs in 1913-14 to 86,97 lakhs in 1919-20. The resulting 
financial stringency, not only in the Central Government but also in the 
Provinces, upon whom the Meston settlement had cast the unbearably 
heavy burden of provincial contributions, rendered it impossible for 
the various Governments to undertake any measures calculated to 
promote industrial, educational and sanitary developments. In the^e 
circumstances. His Excellency considered it essential to take immediate 
measures to place India financiafiy on her feet. It is impossible for me 
within the short time at my disposal to recapitulate the various steps 
taken by His Excellency’s Government in this connection. As a result 
of the measures adopted, the deficit of 27J crores in 1921-22 was con* 
verted into a surplus of 2,39 lakhs in 1923-24, the military expenditure 
of India being reduced to 56,25 lakhs in the current year as compared 
with 86,97 lakhs in 1919-20. And the Provinces have been relieved of 
the burden of provincial contributions to the extent of 3,63 

Indian public opinion has, very naturally, always insisted upon an 
Increasing Indianization of the Imperial Services which control the great 
departments of the State and have, in reality, the happiness and content- 
ment of the Indian peoples in their hands. The recommendations of the 
Islington Commission in this connection had remained in abeyance 
owing to the World-War and it was only in the year 1919 that the 
Government were able to arrive at their conclusion on those recommenda- 
tions. Meanwhile, increasing Indianization of the administration had 
been placed in the fore-front of the memorable declaration of 20fch 
August 1917, subsequently embodied in the Preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, enunciating the goal of British poficy in India. 
Only 4 years after the steps taken in 1919 in this respect, the question 
of further Indianization of the Imperial Services again received careful 
consideration and certain decisions were arrived at in 1924 in connection 
therewith. Sixty per cent Indian recruitment in the Indian Civil 
Service instead of 37J per cent ; 50 per cent in place of 33 per cent 
in the Indian Police Service ; 75 per cent instead of 40 per cent in the 
Indian Forest Service and throwing open of the Foreign and Political 
Department to our countrymen constitute what must be admitted to 
be a distinctly substantial advance in the process of Indianization of 
these Services. Moreover, transfer of the power of appointment to and 
control of the Services administering the transferred departments from 
the Secretary of State to the Provincial Governments is a step forward 
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in the direction of provincial autonomy which had been lirged strenuously 
by aU schools of Indian political opinion ever since the introduction of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, thereby making the Ministers in the 
Provinces masters in their own households. And this process of 
Indianization has not been confined to our Civil Services. Recognizing 
the reasonable character of the demand, put forward in all Indian 
circles, for Indianization of the Officers’ ranks in our Indian Army, 
His Excellency’^s Government took steps towards the satisfaction of 
this perfectly legitimate aspiration of the Indian peoples. And though 
the scheme of Indianization of only 8 units finally sanctioned by His 
Majesty’s Government cannot be regarded as satisfactory from an Indian 
point of view, the credit of making a ffistinct move in the direction of 
ttiis highly needed reform must rest with His Excellency. 

Gentlemen, it is but natural that the Viccroyalty of one who has 
been one of the foremost leaders of the English Bar and has held the 
high position of the Lord Chief Justice of England should be conspicuous 
for its reform of the judicial administration in this country^ Hitherto, 
Europeans residing in India bad enjoyed certain immunities and privi* 
Ieg.es in the matter of criminal administration which wore not only 
repugnant to the principle of equal justice but were also galling to 
Indian seH-respect. Racial distinctions in the administration of justice 
have now been removed and the law relating to criminal procedure has 
been brought up to date. Many of the repressive laws repugnant to 
modem ideas of justice and liberty have been repealed. And the ap- 
pointment by His Excellency’s Government of the Bar Committee and 
the Civil Justice Committee is producing desirable results in removing 
causes of dissatisfaction in a section of the legal profession as well as 
in expediting adjudication of cases in our Law Courts. 

In the fields of agricultural and industrial development, a great deal 
has been accomplished during His Excellency’s period of office. Great 
schemes of irrigation have been started which will bring millions of 
acres of barren land under cultivation and make Lidia the biggest granary 
in all continents. Protection has already been given to India’s premier 
industry of steel and machinery for protection of other industries, when- 
ever justified, has been set up. Recognizing that Railway development 
'is, in modem conditions, almost the first preliminary to industrial 
development, a scheme has been adopted which separates Railway finance 
frbm our general financial system whereby the Railway Board will 

hble to undertake railway developments on sound business lines and 
revoru enues will, at the same time, benefit by receiving a 
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BUbstantial sum annually from the Railway budget without any liabi- 
lity for expenditure on railways. And the process of nationalization 
of our railways has progressed a further stage by the State taking over 
the two great railway systems known as the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and the East Indian Railway. Forest and agricultural educa-. 
tion and research have been developed to an extent calculated to make 
India self-contained. The youth of our country need no longer travel 
thousands of miles across the sea in order to acquire post-graduate 
training or advanced education in these subjects. Higher education in 
India has received further impetus by the establishment of Universities 
in Delhi and Nagpur. A full catalogue of administrative achievements 
during His Excellency's period of office is beyond the scope of an after- 
dhmer speech ; the brief summary I have just given is sufficient to show 
what India owes to his Viceroyalty in financial stability, Indianization, 
administration of justice, industrial development and intellectual pro- 
gress. 


When, in November 1923, the question of further constitutional 
advance was adumbrated. His Excellency, whom I know to be a sincere 
well-wisher of India’s progress towards full responsible Government, 
readily appointed a departmental Committee to explore possibilities of 
advance consistent with the provisions embodied in the Government 
of India Act. And subsequently, when that Committee had concluded 
its deliberations, non-official representatives of the three great political 
parties in the countiy, were invited to join the enlarged constitutional 
Inquiry Committee which after an open investigation of this problem, 
submitted its report in November last. With the two reports then 
submitted, you are all familiar. On an invitation sent out to hiTn by 
His Majesty’s Government, His Excellency then proceeded to England 
and the results of that visit, in so far as they have been actually dis- 
closed, are well known to you all. Never before, in the history of this 
controversy, had any leading Conservative statesman been heard to 
say that a revision of the constitution was possible • before 1929, 
Indeed, some of them had made open declarations to the contrary. To 
have persuaded Mr. Baldwin’s Government to commit themselves to a 
revision of the constitution earlier than 1929, provided co-operation 
is shown by political parties in this country, is an achievement the credit 
of which is due to our honoured guest. 

Gentlemen, when proposing Eds Excellency’s health in the Masonic 
Hall in 1921, 1 spoke of the dark clouds with which the Indian political 
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sky was over-cast and referred to the silver lining even then visible to 
eyes accustomed to scan the political horizon. The prophesy then made 
by me has now come true. The non-co-operation programme with its five 
boycotts adopted at the Special Calcutta Congress held in September 1920 
is now absolutely dead. The speech delivered by the late Mr. C. R. Das 
at Faridpur and the subsequent declaration made by him, shortly be- 
fore his untimely death, at the Bengal Provincial Conference, showed 
clearly that the Swaraj for which his party stood was Dominion Status 
within the British Empire. Within the Central Legislature, as was right- 
ly said by Sir Basil Blackett only the other day, Indian representatives 
have already shown co-operation. The leaders of the Swaraj Party have 
co-operated with Government in respect of the Steel Protection Bill, sepa- 
ration of Railway Finance and other measures, the Deputy Leader of that 
Party has accepted Parliamentary office under the existing constitution, 
appealing, on the day of his installation, to all parties, official and non- 
offiical, for cc-operation, the Leader of that party has accepted member- 
ship of the Indian Sandhurst Committee and will soon be proceeding 
to England along with certain of his colleagues. The Liberal Party have 
always put their faith in Indo-British Co-operation as the one effective 
means whereby India will attain her destined goal of equal partnership 
in the British Commonwealth of nations. In my considered opinion, this 
is the psychological moment for His Majesty’s Government to make a 
generous gesture — a gesture which, while satisfying our legitimate 
aspirations, would, I am convinced, strengthen the political comiection 
between India and England to the mutual benefit of both. God grant 
that such a gesture may come before His Excellency leaves India’s shores. 
And when he has returned to his home in England to enjoy the laurels of 
a long and distinguished career of service to the Empire, I hope and trust 
His Excellency will not forget the claim which our motherland has upon 
him. He leaves India a younger man than he was on his arrival in this 
country. I appeal to him with all the earnestness at my command to 
spend a little of his youthful energies and unique oratorical powers, 
when in England, to promote the cause of India’s constitutional advance 
and to convince the British public that in the contentment and 
happiness of 310 millions of His Majesty’s Indian subjects lies the 
t)ermanenoe and stability of the British Empire itself. 


Your Excellency and Gentlemen, I now request you to join with me in 
drinking to the long life, health and happiness of His Excellency the 
Ead of Reading. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy made the following reply : — 

Sir Muhammad Shafi, Your Excellency and Genllemen . — 

I must not address the ladies because I understand that on 
this occasion they are purdah. My first thought on rising 
is to thank you all for the very cordial reception you have 
given to the toast, and especially to express my gratitude to 
those Indian gentlemen who are responsible for the organisation 
of this meeting this evening and for giving me and others the 
opportunity of meeting you at the first of the farewell dinners 
that may be given to me. I am encouraged and stimulated 
by all that has been said by Sir Muhammad Shafi and by 
your reception of it to continue my endeavours until the mo- 
ment comes for me to leave India to promat: so far as in me 
lies, the best interests of India, 

I have wondered. Sir Muhammad, as you spoke whether I 
could sufficiently disentangle myself from the encomium 
which you lavished upon me in your survey of the four and a 
half years’ history of my Viceroyalty to do justi3e to the toast 
in my response. If I wore to take up the subjects to which 
you have referred, one by one, I should have to deal with 
them at greater length than you. You have managed very 
succinctly to cover this period and to make your observations 
in an appropriate manner and with felicity of expression all 
your own. But I hold a diSerent position, and if I were to 
begin I should run the risk of misunderstandings and misinter- 
pretations of what I had said, of criticism of what I had left un- 
said, of references to the subjects upon which I had not touched 
and perhaps in some quarters to a suggested indifierenoe wholly 
unjustified, to distress in some parts of India, or to the condition 
of Indians overseas. After reflection I have come to the 
conclusion that it is wiser for me to content myself with dis- 
charging an obligation paramount in my thoughts at this 
moment as the result of your speech. 
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You, Sir Muhammad, have delivered an eloquent address 
characteristic of you and giving expression to your high 
ideals of patriotism, your strong common-sense and intense 
desire for the improvement of the conditions of the Indian 
people ; I have followed you with the deepest interest, making 
my own observations for future reference, with one thought 
prevailing throughout your speech as I watched you skilfully 
weaving the pattern of embroidery, and gazed with admiration 
upon the dexterity of those male fingers. I wish I had time 
and opportunity to attach to the various persons associated 
with me the proper credit for the texture the colour, the 
strength of each thread as you so carefully laid it in its appointed 
place. But I must content myself to-night first with the 
observation that you. Sir Muhammad, have been far too 
generous to me. Your warm heart and your zealous fervour 
have led you to attribute to me the whole credit for actions 
which are largely due to consultation and co-operation with the 
Government at home, or in a great measure — a very great 
measure — ^to the advice and assistance I have had from those 
associated with me in India. I look back upon the various 
episodes over this long period, and names surge in my brain of 
those to whom I would express gratitude for the devoted and 
loyal assistance they have given me. But I must not to-night 
indulge in these personal retrospects. I have had oppor- 
tunities ; usually at the end of the period of service of a Member 
of my Council, when little time will elapse after I pay my 
sincere tribute to him and he will have but scant opportunity (in 
Sir Narasimha’s case only a fortnight) to avenge himseK upon 
me in Council. 

It is not for me to say whether my period of ofl&ce has been 
successful. Later in the cold and detached study the writer 
of history will record his impressions. If in those pages he is 
favourable in his comments I trust that he will not abo forget 
to recall the services of those who have worked loyally with me 
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and have contributed a large share to whatever achievements 
have resulted. 

If I could choose my subjects (but of course the Viceroy 
never has his choice) I would devote my observations for the 
rest of the evening to men’s constant study, attention and 
admiration — ^Woman ! But as it has been impressed upon 
me that to-night I must not take note cf their presence — I must 
rest happy in the knowledge that they are here and thank you, 
Sir Muhammad, and the hosts for the graceful thought that per- 
mitted their attendance. 

You have said, Sir Muhammad, very truly that the period of 
my Viceroyalty is approaching its normal conclusion. Five 
years is a long period, conceived by wise and benevolent Secre- 
taries of State in mercy to Viceroys for indeed it is a long period. 
Nowadays perhaps the burden is heavier, although in those 
days to which the minds of many of us will recur, there were 
periods of grave anxiety for Viceroys some of whom suffered 
severely from the physical strain as the pages of history record. 
The strain is now heavy and incessant. In former days Viceroys 
were not troubled with Legislatures or, if they were, they were 
assured of a naajority. By the operation of fortune I am the* 
first Viceroy to administer India with a majority in the Legis- 
lature of which, to say the least, I cannot always be sure ! 
Aye ! the period approaches its conclusion. To-night I am 
minded to think of the end. I dislike ends ; I prefer begin- 
nings ; I prefer youth to my present advanced age, youth fuU 
of courage, knowing nothing of its own limitations, failing to 
realise the dfficulties of the ascent, thinking that the boundless 
horrizon is his to conquer. He has not yet learnt the diffi- 
culties and obstacles in his path — mmetimes they may happen 
fortuitously, at others by deliberate action. 

This evening I have a radiant glow of warmth around me, 

as if in the sunshine on the hills of Simla, with a bright blue 
M14I«V 3k 
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sky aixd a lovely radiant sun. I revel in tHe glowing periods 
wkich. have fallen from Sir Muhammad. Being human — very 
human I hope i — I try to think that I have deserved some of 
the praise ; I argue with myself that possibly there may be some 
credit hereafter due to me. But I shall leave the correct appre- 
ciation as I have indicated to future speakers or to the writer 
and the historian. 

In case however I might be tempted to take too literally 
aU that has been said to-night, I shall devote the next week to 
reading the criticisms in the extremist Press of Sir Muhammad’s 
speech. 

When I came in 1921 1 had one aim, one object in mind, that 
so far as it lay within my power, I should do all I could to pro- 
mote the interests of India and truer friendship between India 
and the Empire. I must not be tempted to travel over the 
events of the intervening periods. If I pause to dwell upon one 
of the many subjects to which you have referred, namely the 
Indian Moslem situation, and the actions that followed upon my 
assuming office, it is because some of the observations made by 
Sir Muhammad should not go unchallanged by me. I shall not 
discuss them. I intend merely to observe that the history, as 
stated by him, fails to take account of the many complexities 
and perplexities of the European situation when the develop- 
ments occurred to which he has made reference and I would add 
that whilst I freely admit my desire to do all I could to help 
the Indian Moslem and to redress his legitimate grievances 1 
must again say that the credit for what may have been accom- 
plished should be shared with others. I am glad to think that 
when I leave India there are many Indian Moslems who will 
think of one with gratitude as Sir Muhammad has expressed it 
and may I add the hope that it will not be confined to the Indian 
Moslems, but that the Hindus, Sikhs and other communities 
may find some ground for thankfulness to me ; at the worst I 
trust they may conclude that if I have not done much, at least I 
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meant well. I have on former occasions expressed my gratitude 
to Sir Muhammad Shafi for his assistance during all these 
troublous times when we were dealing with the Moslem situ- 
ation ; and I shall not repeat it to-night because if I did I 
should feel absolutely bound, in the desire to be quite impartial 
to refer also to Dr. Sapru and Sir Narasimha Sarma. 

You have referred, Sir Muhammad, to finance. I always 
find that the realms of finance are of the utmost fascination, 
but I have never yet discovered the mystery of being able to 
compress figures satisfactorily after dinner. They don't lend 
themselves well to the operation. I have a vivid recollection of 
my impressions when I first came to study Indian finance. I 
had the valuable assistance of Sir Malcolm Hailey. He was 
a strong advocate of retrenchment ; he was a far stronger advo- 
cate perhaps than India has quite recognised ; he was backed 
by the Assembly or, perhaps as the Assembly thinks, he was' 
forced into his advocacy by the Assembly. Certainly I first 
heard the magic word ‘ retrenchment ’ from Sir Malcolm. 
Both he and the Assembly pressed upon the Government of 
India the necessity for economy, which resulted in the 
Commission under Lord Inchcape from which we have derived 
untold benefit. In the later years Sir Basil Blackett, my old 
associate in the different periods when I was in the United 
States of America during the War, has been at the helm of fin- 
ance, I need, not say anything about this period, save that in 
justice (which from my past occupation I can never forget !) 
I must remember that the credit in the main is due neither 
to the Viceroy, nor to the Finance Member, nor to the Legisla- 
ture, but to Divine Providence, Who gave us good monsoons. 

I cannot speak of the development of India to-night save to 
mention that I see great opportunities in the various fields to 
which reference has been made. I must not dwell upon com- 
merce — ^perhaps a dull subject after dinner ! — nor upon railways, 
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nor even oii irrigation, but I will say a word about agriculture, 
for as I grow older in my service to India, as I learn to under- 
stand her problems, as I perceive more keenly tbe anxieties of 
India, I come more and more to the conclusion, aided and assist- 
ed by those who have the knowledge and experience, that the 
great industry of India to which India must look for her re- 
generation and her prosperity, is her agriculture ; and we 
must do all we can to further it. 

Sir Muhammad, I approach the final subject I shall men- 
tion. You stated that you believed in the Liberal faith of 
Indo-British co-operation for the benefit of India. Aye, and 
so do I : so do we all here assembled. And you have invited 
me or the Secretary of State, or His Majesty’s Grover nmont to 
make a generous gesture. You have told us that this is the 
psychological moment. Will you permit me to observe, Sir 
Muhammad, that all moments are psychological for generous 
gestures. But as I listened, when I heard you enunciate the 
view that this was the moment for a gesture, my heart gave a 
great bound. I thought. Sir Muhammad is about to tell us of 
that for which we have long been waiting. But no, he passed 
on to tell us that the gesture was to come from His Majesty’s 
Government ; I wondered because I thought from Sir Muha- 
mad’s speech and especially the introductory observations to 
this subject when he referred gracefully and — if he will allow me 
to say — eloquently to ' the remarks of the Secretary of State, 
Lord Birkenhead, that that was the gesture indicated. But 
as he proceeded I realised that the appetite for generous ges- 
tures grows with their receipt. Sir Muhammad referred to 
the time when I was summoned home but paid far too great 
attention to me and far too high a tribute to me for what had 
happened. My duty was to lay before the Secretary of State 
and His Majesty’s Government the right policy as I conceived 
it for India, the situation as I understand it in India, what I 
counselled as the result of my experience of India. It was for 
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the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Government, with 
the privilege that I had of discussion with them, to come to 
conclusions. We arrived fortunately at complete agreement 
between us, which seems to surprise some who found that there 
was not much difference between my speech when I opened 
the'Legislature and that of Lord Birkenhead when he addressed 
the House of Lords. But have we quite realised the effect 
of that speech ? Do we remember the words of Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State in a Conservative Govern- 
ment ? I make no distinction between political parties in 
England with regard to co-operation of India. There is none. 
All are agreed, all are desirous of befriending India, but all 
are waiting for the gesture of co-operation and good-will from 
India. Think of its significance ! Since the declaration of 
1917, since the Government of India Act of 1919, no such gene- 
rous gesture has come from any Government as emanated 
from Lord Birkenhead in his speech in the House of Lords ; 
and to him I pay tribute, as should thinking India, for the 
breadth of vision that characterised his speech and for the 
generosity of the views he expressed. But I am fain to admit 
that I am disappointed at the reception of that speech and of 
the policy there adumbrated. In justice I must add that I 
recognise that since that time the atmosphere has to some ex- 
tent cleared. We have once for all cleared the ground and 
know definitely what is she object, so far as I understand 
it, of aU political India. At onetime some of us thought, we 
may have been wrong — there were newspaper articles which 
justified us and speeches from political leaders — that a desire ex- 
isted in India for an Indian Constitution conceived on Oriental 
lines, quite different from that based upon Parliamentary in 
stitutions evolved in Britain and known as Parliamentary 
Government. As the result of the events in the Assembly, one 
point has been established. It has been demonstrated that 
there is no desire for a constitution other than that based on 
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Parliamentary institutions. I am not seeking by these remarks 
to make a point against political parties. I am only taking 
pleasure in recalling that we have cleared the atmosphere of a 
difficulty which seemed every now and then to emerge. I am 
tempted to recall another feature of recent debates but I shall 
refrain, for if I were to estimate the action of members of 
the Legislative Assembly, as showing an intention to co- 
operate, I might perhaps cause trouble in some particular 
political camp. I shall therefore merely note that in my judg- 
ment, at the present day as I understand the situation, there 
is a more favourable atmosphere than has existed during my 
Viceroyalty. I regret that it is not more pronounced and 
more definite, but I recognise from long experience the exi- 
gencies and the difficulties of political leaders. It is a pity, 
I think, that the opportunity has not been more surely grasp- 
ed. My impression is that generosity becomes more gene- 
rous when generously responded to. I wonder sometimes that 
the pohtical sagacity of India has not rushed to seize the hand 
that was held out across the sea from England and has not 
grasped it warmly and said, it may be, we hold to our opinions, 
we still think we should proceed faster, but we know we cannot 
advance without the British Parliament ; we are aware that 
your plans were conceived upon the basis of co-operation and 
good-will ; you have asked us for it, we tender it willingly, gene- 
rously ; we will not lag behind England ! The Secretary of 
State said, give us evidence of sincere co-operation of India 
and you will not find England a niggardly bargainer. I wish 
that India had responded in the same spirit. A wave of gene- 
rous feeling would then have been transmitted across the ocean 
which would have tended to unite the peoples in a friendship 
brightening the outlook of the future. If India, desiring as we 
are told to remain within the Empire, would co-operate with 
England and show her good will then she might say : trust begets 
trust and we await with confidence the results of our co-opera- 
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tion. But that has not happened, and we cannot go beyond 
what has taken place. Even so, I conclude my observations 
with expressing the desire that in the future the friendship 
between India and Britain will grow daily and will increase 
until it becomes a real living bond between the two countries 
standing together for the common good, working together for 
ideals of humanity, striving to better the conditions of the 
people of India. Thus the benefits of the civilisation of Britain 
would be joined to those of the older civilisation of India, and 
India and Britain bound together by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship would labour hand in hand for the benefit not only of 
India and of the Empire but also of humanity. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY 
GIVEN BY THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED SERVICE CLUB, SIMLA. 

The President and Members of the United Service Club, Simla, gave 
a Farewell Dinner to His Excellency the Viceroy on the 15th October, 
and Major General Sir E. H. de V. Atkinson proposed the health of 
the Viceroy in the following terms ; — 

Your Excellencies and Gentlemen . — ^There is an adage which aptly 
fits two people in the room to-night— some are bom to greatness and 
some have greatness thrust upon them. I leave you to decide who are 
the two people I have in mind. I am not going to dilate on the fact that 
I rise in great trepidation and that I am quite unused to speech making, 
because you will find that out for yourselves before I go very far, but 
what I should like to impress upon you is that whatever my shortcomings 
may be they are also yours. You selected me as your mouthpiece and 
you must take the consequences. The usual life of our Club is a fairly 
humdrum existence. Once in five years that humdrum existence is 
broken. Once in five years the Club has the honour of assisting in 
making history, because a Viceroy of India not only makes history but 
his name is for ever recorded not only in the history of India but of the 
British Empire. To-night we are once again honoured in that His 
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Excellency Lord Reading has accepted our invitation to attend this 
dinner, and now we hope in a very humble manner to show him our 
appreciation of his great , kindness and hospitality to us during his stay 
in India. Gentlemen, I now turn to the serious portion of my remarks 
and I propose briefly to consider our noble guest in three aspects. 

Firstly, as a man ; I think there are few present here to-night who 
have not read or heard of the life history of this man. Well has it 
been said that his youth was a romance, and through all the difficulties 
and trials of that youth, the clear brain, the wonderful industry 
and the steadfast heart, have developed the character and qualities 
which God gave him into the finished article you now see before you. 
Before leaving the man I must briefly allude to the sportsman. As 
you know owing to the great activities of his career he had little time 
before to devote to shikar. But I think if you were privileged to look 
into his game book, that even for a Viceroy, fortune has smiled kindly 
upon him. I am told his inclinations lean more to the gun and rifle 
than to the pen — even when allied to that useful article of office furni- 
ture — the file. 

The second aspect I propose to consider is His Excellency as a 
Statesman and Administrator. Those qualities of the man which I have 
just mentioned may not in themselves lead every man to the summit. 
Much else is needed. Shall we say personality, determination, single- 
ness of purpose, marvellous memory, and great legal acumen. What- 
ever they were they have led our illustrious Guest to some of the highest 
positions under our Gracious King. They have developed and perfected, 
in the man the attributes which have made him in a marked degree a 
Statesman, and Administrator, a persuasive and eloquent platform 
speaker, a forensic debater with few rivals in his generation and a Par- 
liamentary figure of great charm and influence. 

I, Gentlemen, as you know, am no politician and not well qualified 
even to hint at the values and reasons of the acts of His Excellency’s 
administration. But I will take courage in both hands and mention 
a few points with which all thinking men will, I think, agree. Wo 
note his steadfast refusal to give away to panic at moments when, 
especially in 1921-1923 the constitution seemed to be in danger. He 
has taken a constructive view of tho Indian constitution. He has 
steadfastly adhered to this view in circumstances when it would have 
been easy to take a purely negative line, and has always endeavoured 
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to lead Indian public opinion away from empty abstractions and un- 
realisable ambitions and to bring it face to face with the practical oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Status quo. 

There is one further quality which I think Lord Reading must 
possess in a marked degree. Here we see a man, who has risen to the 
very top of his profession who had been selected in trying and trouble- 
some times to be the envoy of our nation to a great sister nation. One 
would think that here many men would be satisfied. That after the 
successful outcome of those eminent and difficult duties, with which his 
life had been filled, it would be better to rest on his laurels than to run 
a great risk of dimming the lustre of past achievements. The burden 
of Viceroyalty is great, even when the omens are favourable ; how heavy 
must it have appeared when the dangerous groundswell of the after- 
math of war made everything look insecure and nebulous. No ; when 
called upon to fill one of the highest positions under the Crown — one 
which, however, was fraught with the certainty of enormous difficulties, 
at a time when it was evident that those difficulties offered no swift 
or even possible solution— ;we found our Noble Guest, placing all thoughts 
of comfort, help and even self on one side, taking up the burden. There- 
fore I feel that His Excellency must possess in a very marked degree, 
that further quality I spoke of, and that. Gentlemen, is courage. 

Briefly reviewing the past five years, I ask could anyone say, politi- 
cally, in 1921, where to find a firm ground in India ? To-day the dis- 
ruptive forces are themselves in disruption. Recent events have shown 
signs of a change of heart which we welcome, as possibly the beginnings 
of more reasonable action in constitutional spheres. Who made that 
change of heart possible, who but our patient and wakeful Viceroy, whose 
imagination enabled him to discern causes of hope when we lesser folk 
only saw omens of disaster ? Financially, in 1921, India was in a 
bottomless pit, deficit following deficit. To-day she has squared her 
accounts; and what is perhaps more important she is proceeding to place 
her financial operations on a more approved footing. Whom has India 
to thank for that ? "When deprived of the services of his Finance 
Minister Sir Malcolm Hailey who laid the foundations of retrenchment 
and economy with no uncertain hand His Excellency having marked the 
great financial ability of Sir Basil Blackett in America insisted on having 
him sent out here to assist in making secure the financial foundation of 
the new constitution. The Army has, indeed, cause for gratitude to 
His Excellency. Faced with, the very difficult position of balancing the 
M14PSV 
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security of India with a great financial burden, he has turned a deaf ear 
to the wild men and while insisting on every retrenchment and economy 
possible has dealt with the Army with equity and good faith. 

Looking round now in all respects indeed I think we may say without 
undue optimism there is now movement and hope where five years ago 
there was stagnation and pessimism. His Excellency is entitled to 
look back on these five difficult years with no small satisfaction. Looking 
forward may be representing the race that has practically made modem 
India plead with him with his Government and with his successor to 
remember that Indian progress in whatever direction cannot prosper 
without the cordial assistance of us and the like of us. We claim our 
right to serve India in the future as in the past and we look to the 
Government of India to keep us secure in the exercise of that right. 

The third aspect in which I regard Lord Reading is somewhat of 
an Irishism— -it is Lady Reading. It was with deep concern I heard yes- 
terday of Her Excellency’s indisposition and in your name I offer our 
sincere sympathies to Her Excellency and our hopes that she will soon 
be restored to good health. I feel that His Excellency will not mind 
if I state that we have perceived what a help and comfort Lady Reading 
has been to His Excellency during these strenuous years that have passed. 
Hampered by frail health her courage and determination to do even more 
than her duty have conquered physical disabilities, spirit and conquered 
the flesh. We have seen and noted her endless activities in endeavouring 
to alleviate the sufferings and troubles of her sisters in this country. We 
ourselves have known her kind nature and appreciated the hospitality and 
friendship which she has dispensed with such charm and courtesy. 
Gentlemen, I know I will be voicing your sentiments when I say that 
when, as guests, we enter the precincts of Viceregal Lodge we soon 
appreciate the fact that we are not there as mere official guests but we 
find an atmosphere which makes us feel that we are welcome guests among 
kindly friends. 

Now Gentlemen I ask you to stand up and drink the health, pros- 
perity, long life and happiness of our illustrious guest and couple there- 
with the name of Lady Reading. 

In replying to the Toast, His Excellency the Viceroy said ; — 

Mr. Chairman^ Your Excellencies and Gentlemen . — This is 
a special occasion. I gather that it is your custom to enter- 
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tain the Viceroy at this Club usually some six months before 
the end of his tenure in order to bid him farewell before he says 
his last adieus. No doubt this is due in the main to the incon- 
testable fact that he is on the point of leaving Simla but I 
have sometimes wondered whether this custom was conceived 
for the purpose of supplying him mth a locus pcenitentice in 
order to remind him that having but a short six months 
before him there is still time to remedy those defects which have 
characterised his administration in regard to the Services, 
(daughter) and looking back upon my period I have wondered 
whether there is anytihing that I can still do in this way during 
the six months. (Applause.) I am not quite sure, but I will 
take the opportunity of your presence here this evening (so 
many of you who have been in close association with me) to 
express the hope that if I have at times perhaps, seemed a 
little exacting, or even a little too critical of those who have 
been concerned with me in the administration of India, they 
will remember that the strain is great, the leisure is scanty, 
the demands are heavy and that human nature is not invari- 
ably on the same level plane. I rejoice in this occasion be- 
cause I have felt a great desire to meet you this evening and 
to express my thoughts to you, the members of the Services. 
(Applause.) I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the excellent 
speech you made (applause) in which I looked in vain for signs 
of that trepidation with which in absolute disregard of truth 
you characterised your emotions at the moment. (Laughter.) 
You, Mr. Chairman have referred to Her Excellency. May 
I be permitted to transpose the order of your three aspects 
by taking my Lady first ? (Applause.) I appreciated your 
charming and sympathetic observations and I well understood 
why you left the best to the last ; but I shall not risk dis- 
pleasure at your hands if in a company of gentlemen I insist 
upon putting the lady first, (hear, hear) and in case you 

3l1 
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should t.liinlr that I am actuated hy a to(' devoted gallantry 
I sT^fl.11 also inform you that my reason is that I know per- 
fectly well that once I have managed to instil into this meet- 
ing smnft<;hing of the spirit of Her Excellency and of that sym- 
pathetic radiance which a good woman alone can manage to 
spread round her I shall be assured of my reception from you 
(loud applause) I noticed with especial pleasure that your re- 
ferences to Her Excellency were received with the greatest 
applause. Nothing could please me more, (hear, hear) for 1 
should indeed be lacking in grace if I failed to acknowledge 
the invaluable help which she has always given me in the 
Viceroyalty. Mr. Chairman, you showed a great sense of 
delicacy when you spoke of her with the knowledge that 
you were thus paying the most pleasing attention and the 
greatest honour to me, (applause) for in no conventional 
sense Her Excellency is the better part of me. You cannot 
honour the whole without honouring the part and the better 
part. I thank you all most gratefully. (Applause.) The 
f!>iairtYiii.n has travelled briefly over my career as Viceroy 
in three aspects. I am grateful and this in all earnestness— 
for the kind and generous observations he made with re- 
ference to me. I am not minded to take his speech too literal- 
ly. I know enough of the flush of after dinner oratory. But 
yet I will risk my reputation for modesty and the capacity of 
criticising myself by saying that I believe that in substance 
he meant what he said. (Loud applause.) I would go even 
further perhaps and say that I cannot but feel a high 
satisfaction at finding myself praised in a company of experts 
who receive that praise with a demonstration of approval. 
I will content myself by expressing the hope that in the future 
in the calmness of study and when years have past some 
part of the observations that you have made may stiU be 
accepted as true by the Services in India. (Applause.) I shall 
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leave the matter for the future and for this evening as 
regards many of the matters to which you have referred 
merely accept — ^if I may — ^your observations and express my 
gratitude to you for them. 

My thoughts for this evening have naturally centred round 
the Services. I have the advantage of knowing that at this 
moment I am surrounded by those who, both in the civil and 
military services, have been associated with me during these 
years. When I look round the room I see so many of whom 
I would like to tell you anecdotes, (laughter), but if I were to 
start I should never finish. The dominant factor throughout 
all I might relate would be the outstanding determination of 
the members of the Services to give everything of their best to 
the assistance of him who happened *do be the head of the 
administration in India. (Applause.) The Services have many 
branches. Each of them has its special duties. You are even 
better acquainted with them than I, and I shall certainly not 
attempt to recapitulate them. I earnestly trust that you 
will nevertheless understand that although I do not go into 
detail I bear in mind the contributions of each individual 
Service though I speak only on broad lines. 

I cannot help thinking of all the changed conditions 
in the Services even since my time. There are the 
changed conditions of the Army, a much more strenuous life 
in times of peace, more exacting demands on them than former- 
ly and particularly greater demands for military efficiency now- 
adays than in the old period. Tn addition and I am afraid 
during my time the military have sometimes had. calls to 
responsibilities which are not within the ordinary area of their 
tunctions, that is, of interfering in civil disturbances. I know 
that there is nothing a soldier hates more — ^partly because he 
feels that he is on insecure ground, and partly also because 
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he has a natural reluctance to being brought in on these occa- 
sions. Nevertheless the duty is upon him and he must take 
the responsibility and during my time here I have never known 
him shirk it (hear, hear), I have especially observed the calmness 
and restraint of both officers and men and the desire if possible 
to avoid the use of weapons generally destined for other occa- 
sions. In the end if a soldier is called upon to act then he faces 
his responsibility and does his best and trusts in the Govern- 
ment. (Applause.) My general impression with regard to the 
Army founded upon much observation and study of it (if I 
may say so in the presence of our distinguished Field-Marshal 
and Commander-in-Ohief) is that the Army in India is in 
good condition both as regards equipment and training. 
(Applause.) I am confident that if the Army were called upon, 
and particularly unde’r its present head with the distinguished 
officers that surround him it would give an excellent account 
of itself in the future as it has done in the past. (Applause.) 

I am especially desirous this evening of paying my tribute 
to the great Civil Services in India. They have had in the 
last few years to face very difficult conditions. Great changes 
were wrought undoubtedly by the Reformed scheme of 
Government arising from the famous declaration of 1917. 
The Reforms undoubtedly affected them. It woxxld be idle to 
deny it. It is curious to observe in this connection that for 
a long time we were told that the political reforms were 
a sham. If a member of the Services were asked he would 
give an excellent answer to that from his own experience. 
(Laughter.) They found that conditions of work were changed, 
the outlook was different, the methods were no longer the 
same and there was a greater tendency to public criticism. 
It became necessary for the members of the services to adjust 
themselves to the changed conditions. Some found it 
impossible; it may be that their ideas were too set; 
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it may be perhaps that they did not approve of the changes 
for a variety of reasons. It was acknowledged by Government 
that if a member could not adjust himself to the new conditions, 
he was entitled to honourable retirement. The consequence 
as you are well aware was that a scheme giving the opportuni- 
ty was established. Some took it, but the great majority, 
I am glad to say, did not avail themselves of it. They are still 
in the Services, prepared to carry on their duties, to serve the 
^ King, to serve India, and to do their utmost for the country 
they have adopted. (Loud applause.) They studied the new 
conditions, they tested them, they made the necessary 
adjustments and, as I know from my own experience, they 
have found that under new forms, sometimes under new 
methods, and certainly under conditions different from those 
in existence when they joined the service, there still remains 
the opportunity for good work, and for carrying on their 
duties according to the traditions of the services in India — 
the fine, the glorious traditions of the services in India than 
which no finer exist in any Public Service throughout the 
world. (Applause.) 

For a time a wave of pessimism swept over the Services. 
I shall not dilate upon it now. I am glad to say that phase 
is past. There was a fear that the old traditions would be en- 
gulfed, that the old standards would lose their validity, that 
the old ideals would be dimmed. But that fear has now dis- 
appeared if not entirely (that may perhaps be too much to say) 
at least sufSiciently to give place to a realisation that the more 
difficult the position the greater the opportunity for discharging 
a high duty and the greater the opportunity the greater the 
necessity for high ideals. (Applause.) I would desire to give 
expression this evening to the genuine conviction of one who 
is not in the habit of accepting opinions ready made but who 
has a tendency to probe questions. I am speaking not only 
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to those who are habitually associated with us here or in 
Delhi in the Government of India but equally to those who 
play a less conspicuous part who live scattered throughout 
this great continent, sometimes in rather dreary isolation, 
often in hardship and discomfort, bearing responsibilities, 
acquitting themselves not only well, not only honourably, but 
in such a manner as to be of valuable assistance to the 
Government of India. Let me express the firm opinion that a 
Government of India however it may be constituted by 
whomever it may be administered will never discharge its 
functions unless it can rely upon men of this character 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. (Applause.) 
I’hey are in the daily habit of solving problems. Very often 
the success of their solutions prevents those in high authority 
ever hearing of them. (Hear, hear.) They are content to go 
on quietly administering, doing their work which gains at least 
the recognition and gratitude of those among whom they move. 
I have been profoundly impressed during my period of office 
by the high standards of character, of sympathy, of initiative, 
of capacity to shoulder responsibility which are to be found 
throughout the Services. (Applause.) What produces them 
is not easy to conjecture. There are tests of knowledge and 
learning but it is much more difficult to get a test of character 
which in administration tells perhaps even more in the long 
run than the highly cultured intellect. (Applause.) Those who 
built up the fine traditions of the Services had the British 
genius, they had courage and above all an innate sense of 
fairness. They inspired the idea that come what may they 
would try to do right, they would try to understand the 
other man’s point of view and above all they would try to be 
just. And in addition they had the courage of their convictions, 
and a deep devotion to their duty to the Crown. At the 
present time I am glad indeed to find that the wave of pessimism 
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which prevented the British youth from joining the Services 
as heretofore, is disappearing, the old traditions are being re- 
established, the old families seem to be taking their part again. 
(Applaus?..) Only recently we saw that the son of one of the 
most distinguished members of the Service in India (hear, 
hear) had passed brilliantly into the Service and will, I 
hope, soon be walking in the footsteps of his father. (Applause.) 
There are other names of families well known to India in the 
latest list. I rejoice for I believe that if England understood 
the work that lies before these men in India the appeal would 
be as effective as it has ever been in the past. The posts for 
which they will be required in the future will be fewer, we have 
embarked definitely upon a policy of extensive Indianisation ; 
there is a programme well known to you which will be carried 
through. But with the reduction in numbers the need for 
quality is more insistent and I believe that in the future, 
as in the past, there will be opportunities for men who will 
come to India to serve India and the Empire, that the demand 
for them will continue from India and that their services will 
be as valuable as they have been in the past. I look forward 
to the time, I hope not far distant, Mr. Chairman, when there 
will be an end of the racial hostility which has to some extent 
characterised discussions in the last few years, when it will 
be recognised that with the assistance of both — of British and 
of Indian — a great work lies ahead to be achieved in India. I 
do not doubt that the culture of the intellectual India has 
qualities of its own, from which we shall derive an element of 
value in the Services. But it is also the case that in the charac- 
ter of the British, as we know it, there are qualities which will 
certainly help India ; and we may hope for an clecticism which 
will give us the best that is in both ; that they may be joined 
in friendly co-operation, working together for the benefit, for 
the advancement, for the progress of India within the Empire — 
M14 PSV 3m 
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part of that great association of nations— with the same high 
ideals before them, to achieve that progress which will improve 
the conditions of the people of this country and promote for 
all purposes the interests, the prosperity and the happiness 
of the India of the future. (Prolonged app'ause.) 


annual meeting of the associated chambees of COM- 

MEBCE OF INDIA AND CEYLON AT CALCUTTA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech in opening 
the Annual Meeting of the Associated Chamhors of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon : — 

Mf. President, Ymr Excellency and (Jewflemeft.— Ithankyou 
most cordially for the warm welcome you have extended to me 
and for the sympathetic references you have made to Her 
Excellency Lady Reading. Her Excellency and I greatly 
appreciate your kindness. The many expressions of symapthy 
and kindly feeling we have received from all classes and all 
parts of India during her recent illness have been a source not 
only of gratification to me but of strength and encouragement 
to Her Excellency. 

Let me thank you also for the kind terms in which you have 
spoken of myself and my work and of my connection with the 
meetings of the Associated Chambers. You have referred to the 
interest I have taken in commercial affairs. When I came to 
India among the many conceptions I had formed after much 
ruction of the responsibilities of my high office, none was 
clears in my mind than the necessity of keeping my finger on 
the pulse of commerce and finance and of mamtainii^ the 
ebsest toudi wilh the movements of trade and industries. In 
Bsy past experience I had been brought into contact with many 
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ness of the tie which connects the prosperity and contentment 
of a country with the course of its trade and commerce. I had 
no illusions as to the depth of the reactions on the former which 
might be engendered by any severe deterioration in the latter ; 
nor did I leave out of my picture that trade and commerce are 
delicate plants of complicated structure ; that they are easily 
affected in adverse ways by an atmosphere of political insecurity 
or discontent and that their normal course may not infrequently 
also run a risk of being impeded by misunderstandings in ad- 
ministrative measures. For these reasons throughout my time 
as Viceroy I have kept a constant watch on the commercial and 
financial situation ; and everything that has a bearing upon it 
has had my most earnest attention. I have taken active steps 
from time to time to press forward the consideration of any 
measures appearing to me to be beneficial to the general com- 
mercial welfare ; and I have always encouraged the officers of my 
Government to maintain the closest touch with the commercial 
associations and business men at the chief centres of trade and 
industry ; I greatly appreciate your references to the extent to 
which your views have received attention and consideration at 
the hands of my Government. The annual meetings of the 
Associated Chambers have afforded me a valuable opportunity 
of addressing you personally in regard to questions of mutual in- 
terest to us and have enabled the members of my Government 
to exchange views and take part in profitable discussions with 
those well qualified to speak on those subjects. I greatly regret 
that this is the last occasion on which I shall address the repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Chambers ; but you may rest 
assured that my sympathy in all that concerns the welfare of 
that part of India’s activities you represent will never flag ; and 
that even after I lay down my office, as far as distance and time 
permit, India’s commercial problems will continue to evoke my 
keenest interest and command my understanding sympathy. 
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Before passing to other subjects, let me dwell for a moment, 
as has been my custom in the past, on the general course of trade 
in the present year. It could hardly perliaps be expected that 
the high water mark of last year’s activity could be consistently 
maintained. Some pause was in fact evident in the first few 
months of the year 1925-26 and the bulk of trade moving was 
somewhat less than in the same period of the ])revious year. 
The wheat harvest also did not fulfil its early promise. Never- 
theless as the cold weather started, goods began to move more 
easily and during the last four months railway earnings have 
exceeded those of the same period of last year. The price of 
several commodities has fallen. The Tariff Board reported in 
July that the heavy imports of iron and steel of last year had 
been absorbed into consumption and that stocks had returned 
to normal. The more remarkable items of the changes in prices 
have been the rise in the price of raw jute due to a short crop and 
the fall in the price of raw cotton, piece goods and coal. Other 
features calling for observation are the continued stability of 
exchange and the hope of improvement in the mill situation in 
Bombay following on the cessation of the strike. 1 recognise 
that there has been considerable depression in business in 
Bombay ; but I trust fortune may now take a turn for the better 
and that the outlook may prove more hopeful. Grenerally 
speaking it would appear that in India as a whole there is 
abundant business to be done and though the margin of profit 
will doubtless be less than in some past years, the volume of 
demand is present and the atmosphere is favourable for steady, 
if slow, expansion of activity. 

The year has been marked by two events of outstanding 
importance in their possible reactions on trade and commerce. 
I allude to the arrival of the Currency CommiBsion in India, and 
to the suspension of the Cotton Excise Duty. The enquiry 
which the Commission have undertaken of advising on the com- 
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plicated and tectnical issues of currency and exchange is a most 
arduous task and I trust that the freest and fullest assistance 
will be given to the Eight Hon’ble Hilton Young and his col- 
leagues in their investigations. I need hardly point out that 
the decisions which will be arrived at on their recommendations, 
must necessarily be of the greatest importance to commercial 
interests and to the development of India’s resources. I feel 
sure that this aspect of their labours will be realised by all 
members of the commercial community and I look to them to 
give the commission the 1 enefit of their own knowledge and 
experience. I am confident that the Commission will make a 
most valuable contribution to the solution of these problems 
which are of special difficulty and afiect the general prosperity 
of the country in a marked degree. 

As regards the Cotton Excise Duty the statement issued 
by me at the time of the promulgation of the Ordinance will 
have made the reasons for my action clear. My Government 
was under a promise to remit the duty when financial con- 
siderations permitted its removal. At the time of last budget 
we decided that considerations did not permit removal at 
that time and that preference in using surplus must be given 
to the remission of provincial contributions. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly at the time made gestures in favour of aboli- 
tion but were in substance in agreement with the course then 
taken. Meanwhile the situation of the miU industry in 
Bombay became serious. In September last the Assembly again 
discussed the question of the duty and voted for its suspen- 
sion, with full cognizance that suspension would involve 
abolition. It was the middle of the financial year and the 
position as regards prospects and commitments was still 
uncertain. Ordinarily legislation for the abolition of taxa- 
tion would properly come under consideration only at budget 
time* We were not prepared, on the data then available, 
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to commit ourselves in September last to abolition of the 
duty in tie next budget ; and it was idle to consider suspen- 
sion unless it was to be followed immediately by proposals 
for abolition. Later when the year had declared itself more 
fully, and we had more detailed estimates before us of finan- 
cial prospects we determined that no serious financial risk 
would be incurred by suspending the duty forthwith for the 
remainder of the year, with the intention of proposing abo- 
lition in the next year ; and after consultation with my Gov- 
ernment and reference to the Secretary of State and with their 
full approval, I at once took the step of promulgating an 
Ordinance to suspend the duty with effect from the 1st of 
this month. In view of various observations in the Press 
I desire to emphasise that the statement issued by me with 
the Ordinance contains a plain recital of the facts and rea- 
sons that led to my action. No conditions express or im- 
plied are attached to the suspension. The beneficial effect 
of this action in the situation in Bombay was immediate. I 
have been gratified to observe that the owners lost no time 
in meeting the grievances of the mill-hands and restoring 
the cut in wages. The strike has ended and the Mills are at 
work again. The Associated 'Chambers have no doubt also 
read the statement issued at Manchester by the Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers Association on December 1st 
and have appreciated, as I have, the frank acceptance by 
Lancashire interests of the action we have adopted to carry 
out a long standing promise and to ease the difficulties of our 
mill industry in India. 

I do not propose to dwell on the Agenda before you, save 
to express my gratification on observing that it includes a 
resolution regwding agriculture. With the general principle 
in the earlier part of that resolution all those who know 
IsliiaK conditions will, I feel sure, cordially agree. It would 
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be premature for me to make any announcement at the 
moment ; but without betraying confidence I may inform 
you that I and my Government have been in communica- 
tion with the Secretary of State for some time past on the 
question and that we have invited the views of the Local 
Governments in regard to definite proposals for the improve- 
ment of agriculture. The recommendations we may even- 
tually make to the Secretary of State must await the views 
expressed by the Local Governments, but the Chambers 
may rest assured that the subject commands the attention 
that its importance to the country and to commerce in parti- 
cular demands. 

As this is the last occasion on which I shall have the 
opportunity of addressing you, it wiU be of interest to review 
th,e general conditions prevailing during my term of office 
and their effect upon the course of trade and commerce. 
On my arrival in India I found the commercial situation 
gloomy, prospects depressing and the commercial community 
in a state of discouragement. March the 31st, 1921 brought 
to a close a most abnormal and disastrous year in Indian 
trade. The year 1919 had been marked by a good monsoon ; 
the true economic effects of the world war had not had time 
to declare themselves and there was a general boom in trade. 
The serene sky changed with startling rapidity in 1920-21. 
The monsoon was poor. Public expenditure exceeded public 
revenue by 26 crores. The favourable trade balance changed 
into an adverse balance of 80 crores. Outlets for Indian 
produce, as for example, tea, continuously contracted while 
the Indian markets were congested with large stocks of 
highly valued exports. Exchange had fallen to one shill- 
ing three pence in March 1921. Prices were speedily receding 
from the high pitch of the previous year. Credit through- 
out India was severely shaken. Nor were other conditions 
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calculated to inspire confidence. Tlie political atmosphere 
was heavily charged. The reforms appeared to have started 
on their journey under unfavourable auspices. If the com- 
mercial and financial situation was depressing, there were 
equally features in the political situation which tended to 
make merchants discouraged and depressed. A period of 
difficulty and stagnation followed. In spite of the high 
prices still ruling for many commodities, the total value of 
the sea-borne trade, exports and imports, touched a lower 
figure than in any year from the close of the war up to the 
present titne. 9 months later, in Januray 1922, the Presi- 
dent of Associated Chambers in opening the Annual Meeting 
expressed the general despondency in the words which you no 
doubt recall : — 

“ What is before us it is impossible to say but we must 
admit that there are great masses of black clouds 
ahead out of which anything may be expected.*’ 

In addition to otlier troubles the conditions' of the years of 
the war had prevented the proper maintenance of many of 
the services on wliich the general prosperity of the country 
depends. This was notably the case as regards railways. 
Large arrears of renewals and replacements had accumulated 
and ex])anHion naturally was severely impelled. 

All trades and industries were adversely affected by these 
conditions, though fortunately the time of severest difficulty 
was not always the vsaine for each trade. Tea which was one 
of the first industries to experience a heavy setback, was 
also one of the earliest to recover. Great, credit is due to 
that industry for the concerted measures taken and for the 
loyalty with which they were carried out by individual 
members. Tea of standard grade fell rapidly in 8 months 
in 1920 to 4 pence a pound ; but by 1926 the exports were 
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greater thaii t]xe 7 iiad eX^r been in quantity and fetceed 
•satisfactory prices. In otber trades recovery has not been 
so strongly marked or so rapid. Many other branches, for 
example piece-goods, jute, cotton manufactures, iron and 
steel and general exports and imports have had to undergo 
almost similar difficulties. Recovery from the bed level 
of 1921 mU'st necessarily be built up slowly. Debris has 
to be removed and confidence restored : economic disloca*- 
tion still prevails in other countries ; but a Comparison bet'- 
Ween the present state of trade and that prevailing in 1921 
appears to me to show that India has come through this trial 
more successfully than many other countries and I am full of 
hope for the future. India has no real concern with luxury 
trade and the commodities dealt in. are connected with eveiy 
day needs. In this respect demand has revived — at lower 
prices it is true but in my view at healthier levels. There 
have been satisfactory monsoons and general prospects are 
far brighter. The balance of trade turned once more two 
years ago in India’s favour. India’s trade prosperity, in 
view of her large population and low average of individual 
buying power, depends on large quantities of goods circulat- 
ing at low prices rather than on small movements at high prices. 
It is very noticeable that when prices of articles in common 
demand such as piece-goods rise sharply, the decrease in 
consumption is immediate. Whereas in 1920-21 the weight 
of goods exported from India, for which records are by weight, 
was a little under six million tons, in 1924-25 it had risen to 
ten and half million tons. Taking exports and imports of 
the same class of goods together, the volume of goods which 
left and entered India last year was 65 per cent, greater than 
the export and import totals of 1921. In value the figures 
of last year show that 1924-25 was the best trade year India 
has ever had ; the total value of imports and exports exceed- 
M14PSV. 
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'ed the striking figure of 650 crores. The indications are that 
the figures of the current year will be o^nly slightly, if at aU, 
lower than those of last year. 

It is not easy to analyse the causes which have contributed 
to the notable change between the commercial situation in 
1920-21 and the present day. To a ^large extent world 
conditions have contributed though, as I have already ob- 
served, I believe that conditions in India have improved 
more rapidly and in a more marked degree than in many 
other countries. Good monsoons have undoubtedly played 
a large part in the change ; but the change has not been 
wholly fortuitous. A large measure of the alteration for 
the better is undoubtedly due to the grit and energy with 
which the commercial community in india have faced the 
problems before them and to the steps which my Govern- 
ment have been able to take for the improvement of the 
facilities for trade and industry ; and it must not be forgotten 
that the improvement in the political situation has engendered 
a feeling of stability and continuity and restored confidence. 
Internal security has once more emboldened the timid to 
new ventures and revived the normal course of trade. 

The improvement in the general revenue position of the 
country in the last five years has been no less striking. In 
April 1921, my Government were struggling with the finan- 
cial difiiculties consequent on the war. The great rise in 
prices, the heavy charges involved in the increased pay of 
establishments and the special expenditure incurred in the 
defence of our frontiers added enormously to our expendi- 
ture. We had a deficit in each of the years 1919-20, 1920- 
21 and 1921-22 of over 20 crores. In 1922-23 the deficit 
was 16 crores. The position has now completely 
Hot onlv has the budget been balanced ; but last year we 
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were able to sboW a surplus of over two crores and a begin- 
ning was made with the reduction of provincial contributions ; 
and the general financial position of the provincial Govern- 
ments is now substantially better than it was five years 
ago. We have also been able to suspend the cotton excise 
duty with the confident hope of being in a position to remit 
it entirely during the next Session of the Assembly. To 
these results Providence has contributed the gift of good 
monsoons ; but the present satisfactory financial outlook 
could hardly have been brought about even with these bless- 
ings except for the far-reaching and energetic campaign of 
retrenchment powerfully assisted by Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
then Finance Member. We owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to Lord Inchcape and hivS colleagues for the very valuable^ 
advice we received from the Committee over whose delibera- 
tions he so ably presided. I wush also to allude to tbe very 
ready and loyal help which I received in the reduction of 
military expenditure from the late Lord Eawlinson. Bear- 
ing fully in mind his great responsibilities for the efficiency 
of the defence of India, he nevertheless threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the search for avenues of economy and 
afforded the greatest assistance in furthering the end we had 
in view. The magnitude of the achievement and the search- 
ing nature of the enquiries may be realised by the figures. 
Expenditure was reduced in connection with the budget 
for civil expenditure for 1922-23 by 8 crores and 35 lakhs. 
The budget estimates for military expenditure in the same 
year amounted to 67| crores. The figures for net military 
expenditure after introduction of the economics advised by 
the Committee have been in 1932-23 65^3 crores : in 1923-21- 
56*2 crores and in 1924-25 55*6 crores. 

The great improvement in our financial position may be 
measured not only by our balanced budget but by the marked 
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amelioration in the credit of the Government of India in 
the loan market. In this and many other improvements 
in our financial arrangements the skill, energy and experience 
of Sir Basil Blackett, my present Finance Member, have 
been of the greatest value. A few years ago we had a floating 
debt of over 50 crores of treasury bills oustanding. These 
have been repaid. We have been able to borrow|.at pro- 
gressively better rates ; and in the current year we have 
dispensed with a cash loan in this country and in England' 
and have been able to fund, on what appear to be satisfactory 
terms, a substantial proportion of the short term debt 
maturing in the near future. The recently published report 
of the External Capital Committee has laid stress on the 
importance of developing India’s own latent sources of wealth 
to assist her material development. I hope for a notable 
‘ dvance in this respect and look in this direction for the solu- 
tion to a considerable extent of the problem of financing the 
development of the country. To this, creation of the Im- 
erial Bank established in January 1921 has already materially 
contributed. I have watched the development of this institu- 
tion during the past 5 years with constant interest. It has 
benefitted the trade of the country to a great degree already 
by the extension of branches, by centralising for employ- 
ment in the interests of trade the Government balances in 
a manner which was impossible before its creation, and by the 
provision of increased facilities for remittance. It has already 
taken its place among the great banks of the world and I 
am confident of the success awaiting it in the future. 

The last 6 years have been marked by great energy in 
administrative reorganisation and constructive legislation^ 
The war had necessarily impeded progress in both these di- 
rections. In no direction perhaps has this advance been 
more remarkable than in the case of railways. Following upon 
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the recoimnendations of the Acworth Committee and the 
advice of the Inchcape Committee, reorganisation has been 
set on foot which has raised the railways from a state of 
inefi&ciency and of being a charge to the State to a position 
where they provide an adequate return on capital invested 
and efficiently cope with the growing needs for transporta- 
tion. The stages of this change are to be found in decision 
of the Legislarture to provide a steady annual grant for 5 
years for capital expenditure, the reorganisation of the Rail- 
way Department under Sir Clement Bindley, Chief Com- 
missioner for Railways, effective economy in current ex- 
penditure, the separation of Railway finance from general 
finances, the establishment of reserve and depreciation funds 
and the adoption of a forward policy in the construction of 
new lines of a. remunerative character. Among these measures 
I class as of special importance the separation of railway 
finances. I cannot too highly praise the good sense which 
the Legislature brought to bear on the discussion of this 
measure. It enables the Railway administration' on the 
one hand to pursue a steady policy of extension and improve- 
ment, while it secures to the State a regular and increasing 
return from railway investments. The acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that railway profits, so long as the State is assured of a 
moderate return on capital invested, should be utilised for rail- 
way purposes, is of primary importance to the efficiency and 
development of the railway systems of the country and the 
general prosperity of the country itself. Time will not 
permit me to enter into the numerous improvemenis effected 
or under contemplation. It will suffice to let tlie figures 
speak for tliemselves. With the progress in rehabilitation 
and extensions the number of tons of goods origitiatiiig on 
railway has increased from million tons in 19::^ I -22 to 
87 million tons last year, while ton miles increased from 
17,700 million in 1921-22 to over 21,000 million in 192‘L-25, 
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On the financial side the working of railways in 1921-22 
formed a very heavy charge on the revenues of the country. 
All this is now changed. The net profits after paying all 
interest charges amounted to 1 crore and 22 lakhs in 1922- 
23, to 6*47 crores in 1923-24 and 13*05 crores in 1924-25. 
While my Government are conscious there is much still to 
be done in improving railway facilities in relation to passengers 
and goods and generally, there is every reason to be satisfied 
with the remarkable progress made, reflecting great credit on 
those responsible for railway administration. 

In connection with commerce and industry a number of 
other constructive measures have been put into execution. I 
need only refer to two of them. The members of your Chamber 
are well acquainted with the history of the Fiscal Commission 
and the operation of the Tariff Board which had its origin 
in that Commission’s recommendations. These measures 
were of great interest in the constitutional aspect from their 
connection with a convention recommended for ado})tion 
to His Majesty’s Government by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in order to secure a greater measure of freedom 
for India in working out her own fiscal policy. Protection is a 
difficult subject and has its critics in principle and ])ractice. 
Protection in India however is given for definite ])eriods only, 
and the whole question is subject to discussion and reconsidera- 
tion periodically at the proper moment. Meanwhile the 
Tariff Board may be congratulated on the great care and 
thoroughness with which they conduct their enquiries. 
The recommendations of the Board are also minutely scrutinised 
by the Legislature. As a result no protection is given until a 
case for help has been thoroughly made out and has stood 
the test of public examination. The amount of assistance 
to be given is also very rigidly tested by my Government 
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and cannot be described in any case as erring on the side of 
undue generosity. 

I have given personal attention to the complaints about 
delays in judicial proceedings and in the execution of decrees 
which are specially vexatious in commercial suits. The 
recommendations which Sir George Eanldn’s Committee 
have made have proved of the greatest value. Several 
suggestions have already been put into effect ; and other 
reforms recommended in civil procedure are under discussion 
with the Local Governments and High Courts. I confi- 
dently look for a considerable degree of improvement in 
method of procedure as the outcome. 

The past 5 years have been a period of considerable 
activity in constructive legislation. After full enquiry and 
in consultation with the trades concerned, legislation has 
been passed to improve methods of trading in cotton and 
coal. The Cotton Cess Act has also become law winch is 
intended to facilitate developments both in the quality and 
production of Indian cotton in the interests of traders, mill- 
owners and agriculturists. An Insurance Bill is in circulation 
for opinion and will, I trust, receive most careful study and 
thought in commercial circles. Meastures for the training 
and registration of auditors to ensure a higher standard of 
profession, training and practice, so necessary in view of the 
expansion of Joint Stock Companies in India, are also under 
consideration and commercial opinion on the proposals will 
be shortly invited. The administration of shipping and ports 
also is receiving most careful attention. A Shipping Bill 
has been prepared as a first instalment to deal with coastal 
lighting. The rules with regard to the safety of life on ships 
at Sea and the carriage of deck passengers have been entirely 
overhauled and brought into co’nsonance with modern require- 
ments. 
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The last 5 years have seen remarkable progress in labour 
legislation. Indeed more has been accomplished in the period 
than in the whole preceding generation. There has been 
a radical revision of the Factories Act, introducing a 60 hours 
week, the exclusion of children between the ages of 9 and 12, 
the abolition of night work for women and other reforms. 
The new Mines Act enforces somewhat similar reforms, 
a curtailment of hours, a weekly rest day and the stoppage 
of child work. Antio[uated legislation dealing with breaches 
of workman’s contract has been repealed. The Worknoan’s 
Compensation Act has introduced for the first time a com- 
prehensive system for alleviating hardship caused by in- 
dustrial accidents. A Bill to encourage and protect healthy 
Trades Union Organisation is before the Assembly. The 
question of providing means of conciliation in trade disputes 
has been thoroughly explored, but it would be premature to 
legislate on this question until the Trades Union Bill has 
become law. In the measures we have adopted the employers 
have been fully taken into our confidence in the preliminary 
stages ; and their readiness to co-operate, even where their 
immediate interests were to some degree prejudiced, is most 
laudable. Some may think that the pace of reform in labour 
legislation has been unduly rapid ; but our action has followed 
that adopted by most civilised countries and is in accordance' 
with principles which will scarcely be disputed. The measures 
placed on the Statute book have been, in my view, well 
considered. They were designed to meet genuine needs 
and to remedy admitted defects. I am convinced that 
public opinion generally will regard them, as experience in 
working the rules is gained as not only necessary when judged 
by ethical standards and directly beneficial to the workers 
concerned, but as actually advantageous also to industry 
generally. 
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I cannot pass from the subject without placing on record 
my high appreciation of the valuable assistance I have re- 
ceived from Sir Charles Innes, Member in charge of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Railways. He has brought 
the highest qualities to bear on the difGLcult problems that 
faced him throughout those years and has addressed himself 
to the solution of these intricate questions with the most 
laudable energy and with great gifts of perception, intuition 
and sympathy. In all measures his efforts have been most 
ably seconded by Mr. Chadwick the Secretary in the De- 
partment. I am also greatly indebted to the Member in 
charge of the Department of Industries and Labour, formerly 
Sir A. Chatterjee, our High Conamissioner for India, in London, 
and now Sir B. N. Mitra. It has been a period of busy con- 
structive work in the Department and I am convinced that 
the greatest care and foresight have been exercised in dealing 
with the difficult measures which have been introduced to the 
lasting benefit of the industrial expansion of India. 


When I passed the last 4J years in review, I naturally fell 
into speculation as to what the years to come hold in store, 
from what angle of view will the businessman be justified 
in regarding future prospects for trade in India, and to what 
lessons do the dramatic events of the past quinquennium 
point. I felt that in a period in which the prices of many 
commodities are still falling, my review noight seem to 
take too optimistic a direction. All trades and industries 
have not yet recovered the stability which characterised 
commerce in pre-war years. In certain industries there 
are still adjustments of prices needed before consumption 
approaches pre-war standards. It may indeed be urged that 
though the volume of trade is increasing, it is still hard to 
MMPSV 3o 
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get businesg and there is little profit in it when obtained. 
Nevertheless I do believe that even i£ it is harder to get, 
there is business in plenty to be done. Recovery may be slow. 
It must be slow after acute depression, but a slow and sure 
general progress is far better than short spells of dramatic 
profits in a few trades. I am convinced that the change 
in the past five years has been radical and is wholly salutary, 
conditions are settling down steadily but surely to a stable 
situation— the best seed bed for trade to grow. Perhaps 
the margin of profit may not be large ; but the [bulk 'of the 
business is there; Let me once more remind you that the 
total value of imports and exports last year reached the striking 
figure of 650 crores. Every day communciations and transport 
facilities are opening up and remittance resources and other 
machinery for trading are improving. Full stability, I 
admit, is not to be secured until it is also established in other 
trading countries of the world, but the pact of Locarno will, 
I am confident, help 'to remove obstacles and the day is in 
sight when the people of the world will once more be in a 
position to devote their attention to the peaceful avocation 
of Trade and Commerce. Meanwhile the lessons of the past 
years show that in Government and business alike the new 
conditions call again as in the past for continuous application, 
for unceasing attention and unremitting energy, that when the 
day comes India may maintain her high and honoured place 
in the great comity of the Trading Countries of the world. 

Gentlemen, I must now bid you good-bye. I leave yon 
with confidence in the future of the commerce and industry 
of India, and I cordially wish you and those associated with 
you from the highest to the lowest, all good future and proa* 
ferity. 
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In replying to tke toast of the health of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, His Excellency said : — 

Sir Hubert Carr, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Let me tliank 
tlie European Association for tlie very cordial welcome 
wMcIl Las been extended to me to-night and the land 
references you have made to Her Excellency Lady Reading. 
I know she deeply regrets that the state of her health, now 
fortunately on the mend, prevents her from being present 
to enjoy your hospitality to-night. She would have been 
greatly touched to hear the appreciation of her practical 
interest in philanthropic work and sympathy with suffering 
humanity to which Sir Hubert Carr has given expression.; 
and it will be a cause of deep satisfaction to her to know 
that her efforts in this direction have earned the good-wii 
and gratitude of the community your Association represents. 

This is the fourth occasion I have had the privilege of 
addressing the Members of the European Association; I 
also regret to say it will be the last. Some of those present 
to-night may recall the observations made by me in December 
1922 when I first met the Members of the Association. 
You, Sir Hubert, then informed me that your Association 
had accepted the fait accompli of the reforms and that you 
had decided willingly and loyally to assist in carrying into 
effect those promises which His Majesty’s Government 
had made and to which all political parties in Great Britain 
were pledged. You added that the Association would take 
an active part in the political life of India and that you 
were convinced that the only wise course for your community 
was « to seek to be represented as other communities were 
represented in the reformed scheme of Government and 
to keep the views and interests for which your Association 

^ood prominently before the country and the Government 

3o5 
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I then expressed and now repeat mj gratification at this 
decision ; and it has been a source of great satisfaction to 
me in riie years which have since passed to see your Association 
growing; in strength and organisation and taking a leading 
part in public life and in the discussion of all questions of 
importance to India’s future. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may have been as to the exact form and extent 
cf the great first march forward of India along the road to 
responsible Government, it was but natural that the members 
of your Association sprung from the ancient home of self- 
governing institutions, members of a great Empire fostered 
on these principles, would wish to leave behind them in 
India, after their long association with her, some impress of 
those benefits and advantages which the Homeland and 
the great British Dominions so abundantly enjoy. I rejoiced 
then and rejoice now that you were determined, in your 
legitimate pride of British Rule and the British connection 
in India, to help India to share in those great traditions 
in which you yourselves had been nurtured and to assist her 
forward stage by stage to their final expression. Your 
participation had a special value as you were in a position 
to spread abroad not only the knowledge of the benefits 
but also the spirit which underlies representative institutions 
and by which alone responsible Government can succeed. 

As my time draws to a close and I look back on the events 
since April 1921, one of the most gratifying aspects of the 
reforms and not the least remarkable has been the spirit 
of their reception by non-official Europeans. There must 
have been some among the community who, regarding the 
reforms from the narrower point of view, could not have 
welcomed them at their inauguration, and who felt that their 
logical outcome must be to diminish British influence and 
the British element in the administration and must therefore 
be inimical to their interests, Nevertheless as you, Sir 
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Hubert, have so clearly explained, the community as a whole 
with admirable sanity and generosity took the longer view ; 
and not only have the reforms been loyally received by the 
community generally, but individual non-officials have 
taken a very prominent part in the new Legislatures. I 
have been deeply impressed by their devotion to these new 
activities, by their keen interest in the work of the administra- 
tion and by their public spirit in service on Committees and 
Commissions. There is hardly a single measure of first class 
importance recently adopted by Government after enquiry 
by bodies of this nature, to wliich the European non-official 
community in India have not materially contributed. The 
part they have played in public life has followed the principles 
which are included in the articles of the constitution of 
your Association — ‘Ho foster relationship of cordiality and 
co-operation with Indians working constructively for the 
good of India.-’ 

Nor has this cordiality and co-operation with Indians 
been treated only as an ideal principle. I have been greatly 
impressed with the extent to which it has been put into 
fpractice by European non-officials. I cannot too highly 
•praise the spirit of accommodation and reasonableness shown in 
connection with measures such as that relating to discriminative 
privileges in the Criminal Procedure Code. In other measures 
also, severely exercising Indian opinion, as for example the 
-cotton excise duties, to which you — Sir Hubert — have 
referred, the European element has been prompt in 
expressing warm and genuine sympathy with the Indian 
point of view and in rejoicing when Indian aspirations have 
heen fulfilled. Europeans have abundantly demonstrated 
their devotion to India in all that concerns her welfare, her 
position, her pride of place and her interests generally. The 
reforms called for two essential conditions — a will to co- 
operate and a will to succeed. The members of this Association 
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tave loyally striven to provide both. They have entered 
political life, cheerfully accepting the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government and fuly and actively determined, so far as they 
can, to assist in the execution of its object and purpose. 
Their action has been guided not merely by a desire to follow 
the policy because it is that of His Majesty’s Government, 
but by a firm conviction, as you Sir Hubert have made clear, 
•of the justice and necessity in the interests of India’s welfare 
of meeting India’s rational aspirations for political development. 

In giving a reformed constitution to India the British 
Parliament called for co-operation and offered new opportu- 
nities for service. To both of these advances you have 
generously responded. I observe. Sir Hubert, that both 
you and I to-night have made frequent use of the term co- 
operation and as you rightly observe it seems to be used in 
different senses at times according to the fancy of the speaker. 
It is obvious, however, that you and I use the* term in the 
same sense, for your definition of the word, though it may 
not be entirely comprehensive, is an interpretation to which 
I heartily subscribe. Co-operation does not entail continuous 
support of the policy of the Government but it does involve 
good-will towards the working of the constitution. Many 
Indians, including some of the most riclily endowed with 
talent and perspicuity, have been steadfastly working for 
the same purpose. With them, on questions of first importance 
to India, you have usually found yourselves in agreement; 
and though at times you may differ sharply over individual 
measures, yet on the great issue of working the constitution 
in the interests of the peaceful progress and the welfare of 
India’s people, you are at one. On occasions you find it 
necessary to criticise the actions of Government and sometimes 
differ from its conclusions. There is no question of your 
right and duty to press and sustain the convictions of your 
^dgment and your conscience ; but in the task of conducting 
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the peaceful administration of the country and preserving 
law and order I and my G-overnment have never looked for 
your support in vain. 

While your Association and Constitutionalists among 
Indians have tried their utmost to give the right bias to public 
lise and to influence thought in India in the right direction, 
others have elected to travel along a different road. For years 
educated opinion in India had agitated and clamoured for 
political advance. There is no question of the sympathy 
with which these aspirations were considered. Nevertheless 
what was nobly conceived and generously given, was rejected 
by a large section of Indians with contumely and scorn. 
The offer, made in the spirit of confidence and trust, was 
received with prejudice and suspicion. It stimulated some 
of the best friends of India, Indians and Europeans, to a 
keen desire to build and create, while it inflamed othprs with 
the passion to destroy. It gave rise in you to a will to co- 
operate and succeed, it engendered in others the determination 
to remain dissatisfied and obstructive. I shall not pause 
to analyse the reasons for this attitude of discontent among 
a large and powerful section of the community, or to recall 
unfortunate incidents especially in the years 1921 and 22. 
It wou’d serve no useful purpose and might even.be mis- 
understood. I have no desire to reawaken the echos of the 
political agitation of those days. Yet I must freely admit 
that there has been much in the events of the last 4 years 
to try the patience of the members of your Association. I 
understand the feeling that good-will shown by you has 
not always been met with good-will to you that your co- 
operation and sympathy have not elicited a similar response 
at least in certain matters. In some directions there has 
been active prejudice against those very interests with which 
you are particularly connected and for which you stand. 
The principle of conduct of your Association to secure in true 
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democratic spirit “Equal justice and freedom to all individuals ” 
has not always evoked equally liberal sentiments from the 
other side ; but let me remind you that if the past years have 
a lesson to convey it is the lesson of firmness and patience. 
Where a cause is just and reasonable, there is no occasion for 
dismay. No opportunity should be neglected of stating 
and supporting a just cause ; but if this course is persued, there 
should be no apprehension that justice will miscarry. 

Throughout my actions I have been guided by this convic- 
tion and it has not caused me disappointment. I see no 
reason why it should not equally serve as a beacon to light 
your path. Nor can I conceive that there is any legitimate 
ground to fear any encroachment upon your civic freedom. 
The position as regards Europeans in the services and 
discrimination against Europeans in other spheres of activity 
is quite clear ; but I may briefly restate the position. 

As regards the public services it is the declared policy 
of Parliament to provide for the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration ; and that 
policy is being loyally carried into effect by my Government. 
The extent to which it now operates has been naade clear 
and definite by the measures taken by them with the approval 
of the Secretary of State to carry out the recommendations 
of the Lee Commission. The position, privileges and prospects 
of Europeans in the services have, at the same time, been 
clearly defined. As regards other measures it is the expressed 
intention as made plain, in His Majesty’s proclamation that 
in working the reforms there should be exercise of tolerance 
and mutual forbearance between all sections and races of 
his subjects; and leaders of the people and Ministers are 
expected to remember that the interest of the State is the 
paramount concern and that true patriotism transcends 
pi^y and communal boundaries. In the instructions to 
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Governors from His Majesty they are enjoined to maintain 
standards by good administration, to encourage religious 
toleration, co-operation and good-will among all classes , . • , 
• . . . and to promote all measures maldng for the moral, 
social and industrial welfare of the people and tending to 
fit all classes of the population without distinction to take 
their due share in the public life and Government of the 
country.” Without going into the matter further it is 
obvious that the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
precludes racial discrimination directed against any class 
in sharing the privileges and rights of citizenship or in taking 
part in the industrial or commercial activity of the country. 
Let me assure you that this intention stands no .risk whatever 
of being misunderstood or forgotten. If I do not refer 
specifically to some of the points of detail regarding tho 
services and the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces, it is not 
for want of interest but merely because these matters are 
still under consideration. 

It is right and fitting that it is in Calcutta that I bid farewell 

to the European Association. No city in India can compare 

with Calcutta in the numbers of its European population. 

Long and honourable has been the British connection with 

this great city. We are proud to claim it as the second city 

in our Empire. Founded by British enterprise, developed 

by British energy, perfected by British and Indians working 

together, it stands a great monument of civilization and 

culture. Many of its interests are to-day controlled by Indians ; 

but no one can fail to regard it otherwise than as affording 

a great tribute to the British character, for it is a living 

example under their initiation and guidance of successful 

co-operation and of a happy fusion of the various interests 

of the two races in a common purpose, I cannot but find 

in this a good augury of India’s futxire. Let me thank you 

once again for your hospitality to-night and during the past 
M14FSV. r ./ b ^ 
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four years. These amxual meetings with your Association have 
been a source of great pleasure to me and I am gratified to 
think that I leave your Association so firmly establislied. 
You may rest assured that I shall always cherish the expression 
of appreciation of your Association of such services as I have 
been able to render during my period of office. 1 am a, bout 
to depart from India. If I may bo permitted to siiy it, I 
am glad that I shall be succeeded by a cHstinguislied gentlemaii 
whose personality and character have been acclatmed by all 
political parties in England and wdiose intellecttial gifts led 
him in comparatively early life to a seat in the C^abinet. I 
am sure that ho wall be able to rely, as I have relied, on your 
sympathy and support. He will be able to feel, as 1 have 
felt, wliat an asset it is to India’s future that your Association 
is loyally striving to work with Indians for constructive 
progress in India and that you bring to the common stock 
of Indian public life those standards of character and conduct 
which are your national pride, and that respect for la.w and 
order and that love of representative institutions which are 
your heritage. 


BEPUTATtON OF INBIAHH FROM HOUTU AFRK^A. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received a doi)u(.ation ft riiflians from 
South Africa this morning at Belvedere. Br. Abdur Haliniari leader of 
the Beputation presented a petition to the Viceroy dealing with, the 
disabilities under which Indians in South Africa suffer and thc^ir a])pre" 
hensions as regards the contemplated anti-Asiatic legislation. The 
petition ended with a prayer to His Excellency again to press the Union 
Government for a Round Table Cemferonoe. In the event of a refusal 
to entertain suggestion for Round Table Conference and the passing of 
the Bill inspite of the objection of Indians in South Africa and the repre- 
sentation of the Government of India the deputation further prayed 
His Excellency to secure the King Emperor’s disallowanoo of the BiU in 
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the terms of section 65 of the South Africa Bill, The text of His Excel- 
lency’s reply is as follows : — 

Dt. Abd'Uf Rahman and Gentlemen . — I am glad to have 
this opportunity of meeting ycu here to-day and of discussing 
the grave situation to which you have referred in your petition 
and observations. I have read and examined an advance copy 
of your petition with great care and have listened with deep 
interest to the further observations with which you have now 
laid it before me. Let me assure you that I have watched the 
position of Indians in South Africa with anxiety and sympathy 
for some years past and have taken all measures, as opportunity 
offered from time to time, which appeared to me and my 
Government calculated to ameliorate their condition. I am 
deeply grieved at the present situation. It is natural that you 
should seek to ascertain at first hand in India the feelings of 
the people and Government of India on those questions and to 
fortify your cause with what you will undoubtedly carry away 
with you the warm sympathy of the people and Government of 
India, Great indignation has been felt and expressed in India 
and public opinion has been deeply pained by the status which 
the projected legislation in South Africa proposes to assign to 
Indians. It has been observed with apprehension that in 
introducing the Bill, Indians have been described as an alien 
element in the population of the Dominion and intentions have 
been expressed of solving the problem by securing a very consL 
derab'e reduction in the Indian population of the Union. 

Your deputation lays stress and rightly so on the necessity 
for a round table conference. This suggestion has been 
repeatedly pressed by me and my Government since it was 
first put forward by Mr, Thomas during his visit to South Africa. 
It has not, however as yet been accepted by the Government 
of South Africa. We urged the Government of South Africa 
in addition to agree to our despatching a deputation to Southr 
Africa to ascertain certain facts regarding the cconotYiic 
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comcliti'ii of Indians and tlie effect upon them of the contem- 
plated legislation, so that we might be in the best position to 
make representations concerning these measures based on 
accurate local and latest information regarding the situation. 
Our concrete proposals regarding a deputation to that Govern- 
ment were made on the 9th of October last and accepted by that 
Government on the 10th November. We at once took steps to 
constitute a deputation and informed the Government of South 
Africa that we were despatching it on the 25th November. 
The first information of your deputation wluch we received 
\vas in a Reuter’s telegram of the 19th November. The decision 
to send the Government deputation was thus reached before 
we had heard of your deputation. We attribute importance to 
our deputation both because of the information it may be ex- 
pected to procure and because we desired to lose no time in 
taking advantage of the assent of the Union Government to its 
visit. Although in many respects it would undoubtedly have 
been preferable if these two deputations had not cr ^ssed each 
other yet there is no real duplication of functions as was once 
apprehended in a deputation from the Government of this 
country visiting South Africa at the same time as a deputation 
from Indians in South Africa visits India. The more light that 
can be shed on this difficult question the better. The fuller 
the understanding the more likely that some avenue may be 
found to remedy the sitxiation. I and my Government greatly 
hope that the deputation we have sent to South Africa may 
collect facts and make suggestions which may serve as a basis 
for fresh proposals on lines to which the Union Government 
may bo disposed to agree. We also confidently expect that 
your deputation may help us with some constructive suggestions 
of value to the same end. 

I fully understand the depth of the feelings by which your 
l?.ommunity and Indian opinion generally is exercised : I do not 
underrate the ^rength of the apprehensions you entertainu 
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Nevertheless whilst it is natural that you should present your 
cause with considerable vigour it must be remembered that the 
issue is now in South Africa. South Africa is a Dominion. 
Its Parliament has full power to pass legislation regarding its 
internal affairs. Feeling in South Africa is naturally sensitive 
to interference from outside in these affairs. I have never in 
my experience known a good case to suffer by sober present- 
ment. 

. I and my Government emphatically hold that we have a 
right to make representations regarding measures prejudicial 
to Indians domiciled in South Africa. It is a duty from which 
we shall never shrink and we claim that our views should be 
heard and considered. We have reason to know that our right 
to make representations and be heard is not disputed by the 
Union Government. Indeed I gratefully acknowledge that they 
have on various occasions given effect to our suggestions. At 
the time we recognise the position of that Government must be 
respected and that no claim can be sustained by us of a right to 
interfere in their domestic affairs. Should the Union Govern- 
ment be unable in the end to accede to our request, we reserve 
to ourselves freedom to take such action as may seem desirable 
in the circumstances of the case. We have always kept His 
Majesty^s Government fully informed through the Secretary of 
State for India of the strength of feeling in India on the question 
of Asiatic legislation in the Union and of our views on these 
questions. 

I cannot consider the prospects hopeless. I believe that the 
Union Government will give careful consideration to our views, 
based as they are on facts and equitable consideration. It is 
evident that in the absence of Indian franchise, the Union 
Government recognise that they have a special responsibility 
for Indians in South Africa. The present Union Government 
have not yet carried any anti-Asiatic legislation. The Colour 
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Bar Bill was rejected by the Senate. The fate of the present 
Bill is still undecided. 

Let me remind you that 1 and my Government have very 
carefully watched all proposals in the past for anti-Asiatic 
legislation. We have kept the Union Government fully apprised 
of Indian sentiments regarding these measures and of the objec- 
tions to them. They have j ust received our representatives with 
the greatest courtesy ; and I gladly acknowledge that in the 
past action has frequently been taken to meet our suggestions 
regarding specific measures. I am not sure that it is generally 
recognised what the Union Government have done from time 
to time to meet representations made by my Government and 
the extent to which our protests and representations have 
achieved some success. Let me give a few instances. 

Birst as regards Draft Ordinances to amend the Natal 
Townships Law of 1881 in such a way as to deprive Indians oE 
the township franchise, various drafts were introduced in 1 921 , 
1922, 1923, and 1924, and regarding each in turn the Govern- 
ment of India cabled representations. The Governor-General 
in Council withhold assent to the first, reserved the second and 
fourth for fur t"' or considerat’on, and the third was nr)t 
proceeded with. The fifth Ordinance of 1925 received tlio 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council bofoxe our 
representations reached him. In 1925 also a draft Ordinance 
to consolidate the Natal Townships Law was introduced which 
would have had the efiect of disfranchising Indians already 
on the electoral roll of townships. In response to our repre- 
sentation we have been informed tliat the Ordinance is 
standing over until next year and that when it is proceeded with » 
the franchise rights of Indians at present on the voter’s roll 
will be adequately safeguarded. 

: Again as regards the Natal Boroughs Ordinance of 1 926 we 
^bled representations. The Governor General in Council at 
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first reserved the Bill for further consideration but ultimately 
assented on the ground that they were unwilling to curtail the 
power of a provincial council to deal with a purely domestic 
legislation. 

Another instance is the Natal Rural Dealer’s Licensing 
Ordinance. Various drafts were introduced all of which were 
likely adversely to afiect the trading rights of Indians. The 
Governor General in Council withheld consent to the draft 
of 1921, reserved for consideration the draft of 1922 and 
assented to the draft of 1923 after explaining how far he had 
been able to go in meeting our wishes. 

In the case of Durban Land Alienation Ordinance of 1922 
we cabled representations. The Governor General in Council 
assented but instructed the Administrator in Natal to satisfy 
himself before approving racial restrictions in land sales, that 
Asiatics were given reasonable opportunity for acquiring ade- 
quate residential sites, 

Take finally the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill, 1925. The position is 
that the Government of India have already telegraphed very 
full representations regarding this Bill, which they consider of 
the utmost importance, and has received an assurance that their 
representations will receive the earnest consideration of the 
Ministers. It may also be noted that the Government of 
India have addressed a detailed despatch containing their 
views on the Asiatic Enquiry Commission’s Report 1921. This 
despatch has given rise to a long correspondence in the course 
of which the Union Government have explained their general 
policy towards Asiatics. We are still engaged in discussion. 

I freely admit that in some cases the representations of my 
Government have been unavailing, as for example, in the Natal 
Public Health Committee’s Ordinance of 1923 and the Transvaal 
General Dealers Control Ordinance of 1925. In the case of the 
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Boutli African Mines and Works Amendment Act of 1925 also 
\ve made representations and tliough some changes were intro- 
duced to meet Asiatic susceptibilities, the principle of the Bill 
remained unchanged. Fortunately however the Bill was re- 
jected in the Senate. In the case of the Class Areas Bill .of 
1924, we also made representations but the Bill lapsed owing 
to the dissolution of the Union Parliament. 

I have said enough to show that I and my Government 
though not al-ways successful, liave been able to achieve 
something in the past and have every reason to believe that the 
Union Government will give the closest consideration to any 
proposals we may decide to put forward on this occasion. 
Our Deputation in South Africa is working to provide us with 
material to make and support our representation. Wo look to 
you also and shall welcome any constructive suggestions you 
are able to give us. The Member of my Government— Sir 
Mohammed Habibullah — in charge of this subject and the 
Secretary of the Department— Mr. Ewbank — are present 
here to-day. I invite you to keep in close touch with them 
and give your views as regards all clauses of the Bill and tluir 
effect upon Indians. This is not tlio place to go into 
questions of detail, but it is important that they should 
hear your views upon these questions also and discuss them 
with you. 

You may be assured that any detailed crituiams of the 
Bill you have to offer will be most carefully examined by them. 
Both I and my Government will welcome your assistance in 
giving us through them concrete illustrations of the manner 
in which specific provisions adversely affect the position of 
Indians, 

As I hope I have already made clear to you, you may rely on 
receiving a very sympathetic hearing from the officers of my 
^v^rjcpnepJj, ye^haU carefully and anxiously consider the 
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best course to follow. It would be premature on my part to 
attempt to indicate tbe exact measures we may adopts but you 
may confidently count on my warm personal interest in your 
d.fiBiculties and on the sincere desire of my Government to find a 
way to remedy those anxieties by whicb you are now oppressed. 
You may already be aware, and if not, let me assure you that 
whatever the difierence is that may exist in India on other 
political questions, there is unanimity of opinion regarding the 
position of Indians in South Africa. I and my Government 
believe that any representations tliat may be made and any 
action that may be taken in the interests of India and the 
Empire on behalf of the Indians in South Africa will have the 
wholehearted support of the people. No course which can 
legitimately and constitutionally be taken will be left unex- 
plored and all reasonable measures calculated to ameliorate 
the situation will be taken, 

ADI)RESS OF WELCOME FBOM THE SHILLONG MUNICIPAL BOARD. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome from the Shillong Municipal Board 

His Excellency the Viceroy said— 

Mr, Chairman and Genllmen—l thank you most cordially 
for the warm welcome you have extended to me on behalf of the 
Municipal Board and the people of Shillong on the occasion of 
my first visit to the headquarters of the Government of Assam. 
Her Excellency, Lady Reading, I feel sure, will greatly appre- 
ciate your kind references to her. It has been a great disap- 
pointment to her not to have been able to accompany me ; and 
she would hawe been greatly interested in particular in those 
well-known medical institutions of which you have made 
mention in your address. I greatly regret that I have not 
found it possible before now to pay a visit to the Province and 
that circumstances compel me to restrict the scope of my present 

visit within somewhat narrow limits. But for the great pressure 
Ml4PiSV 
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of public affairs on my time, I sliould have wished to give rein 
to my interests and inclinations and to have explored other 
l^arts of your Province and more especia.]ly the two important 
valleys in which the greater part of the population of the 
Province is concentrated. 

Assam, it is true, may be classed among the smaller Prov- 
inces in India ; but nevertheless, abundantly blessed by nature- 
and liberally irrigated by the monsoon rains and its- waterways, 
it yields to none in natura’’ resources and productivity, and it 
is a source of great gratification to me to sec the Province in so* 
prosperous a condition and to find among other satisfactory 
features the great tea industry for which it is justly renowned 
and on which in some aspects its prosperity to a great extent 
depends, in a flourishing condition. I am also impressed with 
the creditable, feelings of pride which are shown in the position 
of the* province and of the genuine airxiety of different classes* 
to use the reforms to- promote the welfare of its people in those 
directions which appear to them best calculated to benefit the' 
future of the Province. 

If I have been disappointed in not being able to** see as^ 
much of Assam as I wmuld have wished, at least I consider my- 
self fortunate to have been able to meet in their own Province 
a number of the leading officials and non-officials of Assam 
and to have been able to visit this beautiful station, for the* 
municipal amenities of which you are responsible* 

I congratulate you on the zeal which animates your outlocfe 
in your duties. It must indeed be a labour of love to exercise 
your energies and functions on behalf of tho^e you represent, 
tvhen the object on which they are expended is the good admi- 
nistration of the civic affairs of a town, so richly endowed by 
Providence with the advantages of good climate and natural 
i^eauties and of such importance as l^ing the headquarters’, of 
Province. . 
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I have listened with interest to your observations regard- 
hig the improvement of the communications between Shillong 
and the railhead. I believe that the survey undertaken for a 
railway line some years ago shovred at that time that a scheme 
for a connecting railway could not be classed as a remunerative 
project ; but I have no doubt that the Government of Assam 
will give the most sympathetic attention to any project which 
may be feasible for the improvement of communications 
between Shillong and the plains whether by the use of electricity 
or otherwise. 

Let me dwell for a moment on one or two questions, which 
though nofreferred to in your address, confined as it necessarily 
is to municipal topics, will, I believe, be of interest to you and to 
the people of the Province generally. In the first place I am 
gratified to state that His Excellency the Governor has given me 
satisfactory account of the working of the reforms in the Prov- 
ince. It is inevitable that in a Province with so many varied 
interests as Assam, difference of opinion must occasionally 
OTise between the executive Government and the Legislature ; 
but Sir John Kerr testifies to the amicable spirit by which the 
Legislature has been animated during the past 5 years and to the 
genuine desire shown in most quarters to work the constitution 
in the interest of the welfare of the Province and to ^rry on the 
reformed administration in the right spirit. I am indeed 
gratified to know that a sense of responsibility is growing up and 
is guiding the Legislature to form considered conclusions and 
that generally speaking the people of Assam are taking advan- 
tage of those new opportunities of service to the Province for 
which the reforms give scope. 

No question of greater local importance is likely to come be- 
fore the Provincial Legislature in the near future, than the 
question regarding the transfer of Sylhet which, I understand, 
is now to be debated. I have read the proceedmgs of the 
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Bengal Legislative Council on this question and shall 
await the results of the debates’ in the Assam Legislative 
Council with interes^t. Obviously it would be premature 
for me to attempt at this stage to- giv^ any forecast of the 
view my Government may take. The opinion of both the Gov-' 
exnment o{ Bengal and the Government of As’s’a-m, with the pro-- 
ceedings of their Legislatures, must reach nly Government 
before this important question relating to* a transfer from this- 
Province of a large district with approximately 2 million inhabi- 
tants can be adequately examined. hVhatever conclusions 
my Government may adopt after examination must also be 
reported to the Secretary of State before any final orders can 
issue. I can say no more at present. I am confident tliat the 
Assam Legislature will approach the question with a full sense 
of its importance and will carefully weigh all coiasiderations 
affecting the welfare of the people principally concerned and the 
interests of the Province. 

I observe that public attention has been particularly directed 
to the question of temperance in this Province ; and I have heard 
with interest and sympathy of the rttuch needed efforts which 
are being made by Government and non-official agencies to 
promote the cause of temperance in the consumption of 
opium. I trust that the good sense of all parties will conduce 
to an early solution of this difficult problem which will bo of 
lasting benefit to this Province. 

As far as is possible I and my Government have kept a 
watchful eye on the needs of Assam and tried to assist the 
Province whenever possible. This year we were able to give 
Assam a non-recurring remission of 6 lakhs of tho Provincial 
contribution ; an arrangement has now been made, by which 
the minimum limit of surplus balance, deposited with the 
Government of India for the purpose of earning interest has been 
reduced, to meet the special circumstances oi Assam, from 29 
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lakhs originally fixed to 10 laklis. I trust that this measure also 
will be found to be helpful. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and your 
kind welcome. I feel sure that I shall take away most pleasant 
recollections of rny visit to Assam and to Shillong in particular. 
I wish the people of this Province all prosperity and am con- 
fident that a p:osperous future awaits Assam under the able 
and sympathetic guidance of Sir John Kerr. 


OPENING OE THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, DELHI SESSION. ^Oth 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the the Delhi Session of the January 
Legislative Assembly on the morning of the 20th January and delivered ^ 
the following speech 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,’— Let me welcome the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly to the labours of another Session. 

My usual practice at the beginning of a Session, as you are 
aware, is to address the Indian Legislature as a whole ; but 
on this occasion the state of business does not warrant the 
summoning of the Council of State before the end of the first 
week in February; and in consequence I decided that I 
would not wait until then, but would arrange to meet the 
Members of the Assembly on the opening day of their Session 
* and address them. I hope to address the Legislature as a 
whole later in the Session. 

This is the first occasion on which I have addressed you 
since the election and appointment of your new President ; 
and I take this opportunity of congratulating him on the 
very important ofiB.ce which he now occupies. He has my best 
wishes in the exercise of his functions and responsibilities. 

Let me also observe that he has my understanding sympathy. 

It may appear to some a light task to discharge these duties 
'With an easy grace; but I realise, as I am sure the Hon’ble 
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President has long since become aware, that no task presents 
more difficulty than to treat all Members sympathetically 
while displaying partiality to none. 

Before passing to other questions I may observe that,, 
anticipating the feelings of this Chamber, and, I believe, 
the feelings of all sections of the people in India, I sent a 
message to His Majesty the King-Emperor on hearing of 
Queen Alexandra’s death offering him on behalf of India the 
deepest sympathy in his loss. Though the people of India 
were never privileged to see the late Queen Alexandra, I 
know that precious memories are treasured in India of her 
gracious actions as Queen-Empress and of her life of active 
sympathy with suffering humanity in later years. From 
the many messages which reached me from all quarters in 
India, I perceived that the news of her death was received 
with widespread sorrow by the Princes and people of India, 
and that universal sympathy went out to His Majesty in his 
bereavement. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that friendly relations 
are being maintained with the Kingdoms of Afghanistan and 
Nepal and with our other neighbours upon our botders. 
Nothing has occurred to mar the general tranquillity of the 
situation with tribes upon our North-West Frontier and 
steady progress is taking place towards pacification in 
Waziristan. 

I invite the attention of the Members of the Assembly 
to the interim report of the Indian delegation to the sixth 
Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations. The 
report appears to me to be of very special interest not only 
because of the business transacted at the last meeting of 
the Assembly of the League but also because the report strives 
to make dear the special interests of India in the League and 
the attitude whieh in the view of our delegates is best calculated • 
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to advance those interests and to give India a prominenh 
position in the League- I think Members will welcome the 
statement in the report regarding the allocation of expenses 
and of appointments in the Secretariat of the League. A 
number of the suggestions made will require examination 
before decisions Can be reached in regard to them ; but the 
report is a valuable document, well-worthy of study. 

As regards internal conditions in India, on the 14th of 
December last at the meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, I passed in review at some length the general 
course of trade in the present year and made some observations 
on trade and industries and the general revenue conditions 
during the past five years. I need not traverse this ground 
again; since the war trade and industry, it is true, aro 
suffering in every part of the world ; but let me again express 
my conviction, based on a very careful scrutiny of conditions 
and I believe free from any undue optimism, that the change 
for the better in the past five years in India has been radical, 
the new tendencies appear to me to be salutary and conditions 
in my view are settling down to a stable situation favourable 
to slow but sure general progress in the course of trade and 
industry. In a vast country of the size of India and Burma, 
it is only rarely that seasonal conditions can be uniformly 
favourable to the operations of agriculture in every Province 
and in the past season they have not been favourable 
everywhere; but there is no cause at present for general 
anxiety, though any conditions affecting agriculture preju^cially 
must always command very close attention, as it is the* staple 
industry of the country. 

When I last addressed you, I made some observations 
regarding agriculture, the research work conducted by the 
Central Government and the activities of the Provincial 
Governments and the need for co-ordination of all efforts 
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connected with, this great All-India interest. Since then 
Government of India have been in communication with the 
Secretary of State who has always shown the greatest interest 
in agricultural problems in India and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments upon this important question ; and after discus- 
sion with the Provincial administrations, I and my 
Government have made concrete proposals to the Secretary 
of State which His Majesty’s Government have been pleased 
to accept and which I will now announce^ 

In our examination of the problem it appeared clear 
that striking progress had been made in recent years in 
promoting the science of agriculture and introducing im- 
provements, and that both the central institutions in 
charge of the Government of India and the Departments 
in the Provinces under the charge of Local Governments 
and their Ministers had every reason to be proud of the results 
of their activities and the sum total of their achievements. 
Nevertheless it seemed to be beyond dispute that in view 
of the great importance of the industry to India and of the 
large numbers of the population engaged in it, there was 
room for even greater and more extensive co-ordination 
of effort towards agricultural improvement. It would be 
clearly wrong to leave any possible step untried in making 
available to those concerned in the industry the fruits of the 
latest scientific and practical knowledge. Nothing which 
held out any promise of amelioration in conditions should 
obviously be left unexplored. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the average standard of production and the general level 
of rural welfare in India is lower than that prevailing in 
other countries where for some time past there has been 
marked concentration on agricultural problems. Agricultural 
practice also in many parts of India is admittedly still backward 
and primitive and the bulk of the agricultural population is 
generally unversed in methods of improvement found succe^- 
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lul elsewhere. The situation evidently called for a remedy of 
a comprehensive nature ; and measures for strengthening 
and expanding activities by co-ordination and for examining 
methods of applying the results of experience in other countries 
to the solution of our agricultural problems in India were 
patently required. We arrived at the provisional conclusion 
that it was unlikely that a Central Board of Agriculture in 
India could carry out the precise objects which must fall 
within the scope of such an enquiry ; the latter to be successful 
must embrace a review of all the activities of the Central and 
local Governments in connection with agriculture and 
scrutinise conditions from a new angle of view. It appeared 
to me and my Government that the requirements of the 
situation could only be met by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, so constituted as to include members from 
outside India possessing knowledge and experience of agriculture 
in other countries together with members from India with 
local knowledge of agriculture and rural economy and in 
full sympathy with the Indian agricultural population. 

The Secretary of State expressed sympathy with our pro- 
visional views and authorised us to consult Local Governments 
regarding the appointment of a Royal Commission and seek 
their advice regarding terms of reference. As regards the latter 
the scope of the enquiry was a question of considerable impor- 
tance. There was no intention to interfere with the control of 
the local Governments over the subject of agriculture which in 
most of its aspects is both provincial and transferred. The 
object in view was to supplement, not to curtail, provincial 
activities. Draft terms of reference were accordingly circulated 
for discussion which kept those essential points in view, while 
enabling a Commission to make recommendations which would 
be of value to the Ministers responsible for the administra- 
tion of Agriculture in the local Governments as well to the Cen- 
tral Agencies connected with agricultural research under the 
M14PSV 
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Government of India^ Another class of subjects also entered 
into our consideration, during the examination of suggested 
terms of reference, in which local Govemmcnfcs were j)rimarily 
and directly interested and which had in a sense a definite 
connection with rural conditions. These subjects included 
questions connected with landowncrsliip and tenure, rates of 
land-revenue assessments and irrigation charges. It api)earcd 
undesirable and unnecessary to invite a Commission, i)rimarily 
devoted to examination and report regarding agricultural 
improvement, to burden their enq.uiry by ex])]o!’ation into 
these subjects for the purpose of making recommendations 
regarding them. 

The local Governments’ replies showed substantial agree- 
ment on the question of the necessity for the appointment of a 
Eoyal Commission and on the scope of the enquiry and tlui 
questions to be included in the terms of reference. In address- 
ing the Secretary of State we also advised that the Comnnssion 
be instructed to place themselves in communication with tlm 
local Govenments in their visit to a Province and to cany 
on their investigations and to take evidence in close consulta- 
tion with the Ministers responsible for Agriculture, the co- 
operative movement and the otlier subjects coming uiuhn' their 
consideration, and we made in addition some subsidiary ex- 
planations of the questions which in our view fell within the 
purview of the terms of reference we suggested. JHs Majesty 
the King-Emperor on the advice of his Secretary of State has 
now approved the appointment of a Royal Commission the pur- 
pose of which has to-day been announced in the following 
terms : — 

Generally — 

to examine and report on the present conditions of agri- 
culture and rural economy in British India and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of 
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agriculture and tlie promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

and in particular, to investigate — 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of 

agriculture and veterinary research, experiment, 
demonstration and education, for the compilation 
of agricultural statistics, for the introduction of 
new or better crops and for improvement in agri- 
cultural practice, dairy farming and the breeding 
of stock ; 

(b) the existing methods of transport and marketing of 

agricultural produce and stock ; 

(c) the method by which agricultural operations are financ- 

ed and credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the wel- 

fare of the agricultural population and to make 
recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to 
examine the existing system of land ownership and tenancy, 
or of the assessment of land -revenue and irrigation charges, 
or the existing division of functions between the Government of 
India and the local Governments. But the Commission shall 
be at liberty to suggest means whereby the activities of the 
Government of India may best be 'co-ordinated and to indicate 
directions in which the Government of India may usefully 
supplement the activities of local Governments.” 

The personnel is receiving the attention of the Secretary of 
State and will be announced later. 

In my view this decision embodies a measure of cardinal 
importance in the interests of the premier industry of India 
and of its people, the great majority of wliom live directly by 
agricultural operations or by occupations connected with the 
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disposal of agriculture produce. The purpose it has in view, 
I feel sure, will commend itself to every class and creed and 
to all shades of opinion in this country. Its mission is wholly 
beneficent. It can bring nothing but advantage to the country 
as a whole and to those classes of the people whose interests 
must always be of supreme importance to both the Central 
and Provincial Governments. If it results, as I trust it may, 
in bringing to many thousands of homes a somewhat greater 
share in the wealth of this world, a higher degree of comfort and 
self-respect and a better basis for self-improvement and 
progress, I and my Government will be amply rewarded for 
our part in bringing it into existence. 

Let me now turn to a question which I know is uppermost 
in the minds of the Members of the Legislature and which is 
causing me and my Govermnent most anxious thought. I 
need not recapitulate the whole situation as regards the position 
of Indians in South Africa, but I may observe that out of the 
total number of the Indian community in South Africa, about 
one-third approximately 102,000, are South African born and 
are the descendants of indentured labourers in Natal who were 
permitted to settle in the country on the expiration of their 
indentures. These people have made South Africa their home. 
I need not refer at length to the disabilities which have 
been imposed upon Indians in South Africa and arc already 
in existence. They are of a serious and varied nature and 
embrace galling social disabilit’es,. restrictions on the 
acquisition of political and municipal franchise except in 
the Cape, regulations regarding inter-provincial movements, 
licensing laws and restrictions on the acquisition of land. 
There has been continuous progress in legislation in 
South Africa prejudicial to the position of Indians and tend- 
ing to make it increasingly dijficult for them to prosper or 
even to exist in the Dominion. Against this legislation, my 
Government has made repeated representations with varying 
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degrees of success. In reply to an address recently presented 
to me by a deputation from South Africa I have dwelt on the 
representations made by my Government regarding past legis- 
lation in some detail and I need not traverse this part of the 
history again. 

In addition to these disabilities, further anti-Asiatic legisla- 
tion has been recently introduced and is now pending before the 
Union Parliament. The purpose of this legislation is to em- 
power urban authorities compulsorily to segregate Indians and 
to confine their rights of trading and of acquiring property to 
the limits of the areas assigned to them. The Bill also con- 
tains further restrictive provisions regarding the acquiring or 
leasing of land outside the coastal belt in Natal, immigration, 
importation of wives and families and inter-provincial move- 
ments. The principle of segregation is not new. It was re- 
cognised by a Transvaal Act of 1885, but it was not rigidly 
applied. Such locations as arose as a result of that Bill led 
the Asiatic Committee to condemn the compulsory principle. 
Indian sentiment has always been strenuously opposed to com- 
pulsory segregation as inflicting a racial stigma. It is felt to 
be a breach of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement and a repudiation 
of a policy believed to have been established consequent on the 
recommendations of the Asiatic Enquiry Committee. The 
principle has been denounced by the Government of India ; and 
in Kenya, His Majesty’s Government have decided that it is 
not to be applied in townships. The Bill therefore contains 
what appears to my Government to be a radically objection- 
able principle ; and the existing aversion to this policy has been 
intensified by the statement of Dr. Malan in introducing the 
Bill in the Union Assembly last July when he said that the 
measure was based on the general proposition that the Indian 
was an alien element in the population of the Union, and that 
no solution of the question would be acceptable unless it resulted 
in a very considerable reduction of the Indian population. 
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I and my Government have kept His Majesty's Government 
in continuous and close touch with our general views regard- 
ing the position of Indians in the Union and this Bill in 
particular and with the strength of the feeling which the 
general disabilities imposed on Indians in South Africa 
and this measure in particular have evoked ; we have also 
made it clear that we fully sympathise with the sentiment 
which all classes in India have expressed on these questions. 

Since April “last we have been in continuous correspon- 
dence with the Government of the Union regarding this 
legislation and communications are still passing ; wo have re- 
peatedly pressed upon them the suggestion that the situation 
in our view calls for a Conference as regards theii* gemiral 
policy towards Indians ; in the alternative wo invited them 
to make other suggestions likely to restilt in a permanent 
and satisfactory settlement. The Union Government have not 
found themselves able to agree to our proposals for a Confer- 
ence, although they seemed inclined to agree to a Conference 
restricted to the consideration of a more effective rcpa.ti‘ia- 
tion scheme which in their words will result in a, con- 
siderable reduction of the Indian population in South 
Africa and to proposals for the mitigation of eeonmnic 
competition between Indians and other classes in South Africa 
and they asked us to formulate concrete suggestions regarding 
the latter. We could not accept a Conference whoso main 
object would be to reduce considerably the numbers of Indians 
in South Africa, We were however prepared to consider the 
possibility of smoothing any difficulties that may liave 
been found in their existing scheme of purely voluntary repat- 
riation and to make suggestions regarding vocational employ- 
ment when we had sufficient data ; but wo asked for assent, 
before entering upon any discussion about voluntary repatria- 
tion or making suggestions regarding competition, to our sending 
a deputation to South Africa to collect information regarding 
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the economic and general position of Indians in the Union. 
On November the 10th the Union Government acceded to this 
request and we forthwith despatched our deputation, the pur- 
pose of which has been announced and published. In 
sending the deputation, the immediate object we had in mind 
was the collection of information urgently required by us 
and we still kept in view the possibility of a Conference to which 
we attach the greatest weight. Some criticism was at first 
directed in India to the despatch of our deputation. This 
was chiefly based on the fact that news of the visit of a deputa- 
tion of Indians from South Africa was received about the same 
time ; but in fact our decision to send a deputation was 
reached long before the arrival of the first news of the deputa- 
tion from South Africa which only came to us in a Reuter’s 
telegram on November 19th just before it sailed. It was ob- 
viously desirable for us to take immediate advantage of the 
assent of the Union Government to the visit of our deputation. 
We desired in the first place to lose no time in collecting informa- 
tion which would enable us to deal with the suggestions of the 
Union Government. We were faced besides with this critical 
situation that it was contemplated in South Africa to proceed 
at an early date in the new year with this Bill ; it was therefore 
essential that we should at once take steps to put ourselves 
in possession of facts which would enable us to make effective 
representations before the Bill passed to the second reading stage 
and became accepted in principle. The interim reports received 
from the deputation have given us valuable information ; and 
the deputation has collected facts which have been most useful 
to us in our representations and may assist in suggesting 
eventually a basis for fresh proposals. We still do not despair 
of persuading the Union Government that there is the 
strongest ground for a Conference or in the alternative for an 
enquiry before further Parliamentary steps are taken in 
regard to the pending legislation. The deputation had to be 
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hurriedly despatched ; this was inevitable in the circumstances ; 
and I cannot too highly commend the expedition with which 
the members left India at very shoj't notice and got to work 
on their task at a crisis when a delay of a few days even was a 
matter of very great moment. Dr. Abdur Raliman’s dc})uta" 
tion is engaged on a different task and is putting the cause 
of Indians in South Africa before the Government and tJie peo- 
ple o£ India on behalf of the section of public opinion in South 
Africa which it represents. Its purpose is not tliereforc 
identical with the object of ours. Moreover, the deputation 
from South Africa has been able to supply me and my Govern- 
ment with facts of considerable importance and to explain 
points which, in the absence of local information, may 
previously have been imperfectly appreciated or understood. 

The whole question at the moment is at the stage of 
negotiation. Bear in mind that in our attitude towards the 
position of Indians in South Africa and to the principle of the 
latest legislation, I and my Government are at one with the 
general feelings in India. You may have confidence that 
we are striving our utmost to find a basis of discussion 
with the Union Government before the latter are committed 
to the principle of the Bill. The question has now to be dealt 
with in South Africa ; and it must be remembered that the 
Government and the Ministry of the Union are responsible to 
their electorate ; and that this legislation is regarded by them 
as domestic in its character. We have never doubted the 
right of South Africa to guide the course of their own domestic 
and economic legislation ; but in our view there are far wider 
considerations involved in this legislation than local economic 
policy alone. In our opinion they have an important bearing 
upon the Empire as a whole. The proposed measures are not 
in our view in accordance with those principles winch bind the 
Empire together in community of sentiment, and we hope 
that this aspect of the proposals may yet commend itself to 
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S’outli African opinion. Even on the narrower issue of econo- 
mic necessity we believe, from the information now received 
by us, that the situation may be capable of adjustment in 
other ways. Our negotiations are still proceeding and we 
shall continue to press our views to the utmost of our ability. 
We cannot say whether we shall succeed in our endeavours; 
but I hope that a cause which, as it appears to us, has reason 
and equity on its side, will ultimately prevail. Meanwhile 
I rely on the Legislature to give me and my Government their 
confidence and support in a question upon which they are aware 
that our sentiments are agreed, and especially to remember, 
as I gratefully acknowledge they have hitherto borne in 
mind, that we are still in the course of negotiation with the Gov- 
ernment of the Union in whose hands the initiative in conduct- 
ing their own legislative programme lies. The principle of the 
Bill has not yet been finally accepted, and I hope that a basis 
of discussion with the Union Government may be arrived ait 
wb*ch will give opportunity of stating and proving out case 
before any question arises of proceeding with that stage of the 
legislation. 

To-day I shall refer to a few only of the many questions 
about to engage your attention during this Session. 

The abolition of the cotton excise duty has always excited the 
lively interest of the Indian Legislature and naturally because 
all shades of opinion in India are agreed as to the necessity for 
the abolition of the duty. My Government have always stood 
by the pledge given by Lord Hardinge that the duty would 
be abolished when financial considerations rendered this action 
possible. When this Assembly again discussed this guest ion 
last September and passed a resolution in favour of the sus- 
pension of the duty with full cognisance that suspension would 
involve abolition, my Government were not jirepared on the 
insufficient data regarding the financial situation available at 
M14PSV 
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ttat time to commit themselves to action which must be 
followed by the abolition of the duty in the ensuing budget. By 
the end of November, however, when the prospects of the year 
were more fully declared and more detailed estimates were 
available of financial probabilities, it appeared to my Govern^ 
ment that no serious financial risk would be incurred by suspend- 
ing the duty, and I took steps forthwith by the issue of an 
Ordinance, bearing in mind the desire expressed by the Chamber 
in their resolution of September last, to suspend the levy and 
collection of the cotton excise duty with effect from the 1st of 
December; at the same time I announced that it was the 
intention of my Government, unless the financial position dis- 
closed in the budget estimate for next year substantially failed 
to confirm anticipations, to place before the Legislature at the 
next Session proposals for the abolition of the duty. It has 
been asserted that my Government could not accept immediate- 
ly the proposal of the Assembly in September because the Sec- 
retary of State was opposed to it. There is no foundation for 
this statement. The decision was that of my Government 
based upon financial considerations onY' The proposal to sus- 
pend was not submitted to the Secretary of State until Novem- 
ber when we had more reliable data upon which to base our 
conclusions. ' As regards the issue of the Ordinance suspending 
the duty, I may explain that I held myself entitled to pronounce 
that an emergency justifying its issue had occurred because of 
grave difficulties confronting the cotton industry at the time, 
because of the pledges given by my Government to do away 
with the duty at the earliest moment financial considerations 
permitted, and because of the views in favour of early action 
so clearly expressed in this Chamber in the September Session. 
It is a source of satisfaction to me to have been able to take 
the first step towards the elimination of an impost which public 
opinion in India has so universally condemned. It will rest 
with the Legislature to give sanction to its permanent disappear- 
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ance. From the course of the September Debates, I and my Gov- 
ernment understand that the Assembly have approved of the 
principle that the abolition of the excise duty should take 
precedence over the remissions of Provincial contributions. I 
mention this point that there may be no misconception as 
regards the consequence of the action of the Assembly. 

From my discussions on legal affairs 'while I have been in 
India, I have been greatly impressed with the very high regard 
and esteem in which the J udicial Committee of His Majesty s 
Privy Council are universally held in this country in connection 
with their Indian appellate work. Full credit for this public 
opinion is due in no small measure to the two distinguished Mem- 
bers of that Committee who have brought their experience and 
knowledge of Indian law to bear upon the problems submitted to 
them. I and my Government share the general opinion of the 
very valuable services rendered to India by these two Members 
of the final Court of Appeal ; and we desire to ensure that India 
shall continue to benefit in the future from a system the advan- 
tages of which have been so unmistakably demonstrated. 
In order to perpetuate the benefits of the scheme it is desired 
in future appointments to secure persons from India of eminent 
qualifications as regards knowledge and experience of Indian 
law and practice. It is necessary to offer adequate emoluments 
in order to obtain men of this capacity ; and it is suggested that 
in future appointments the emoluments of the two Members 
shall be fixed at £4,000 each per annum, half of which shall be 
a charge on Indian revenues. During the period that the sala- 
ry is paid, any annual pension payable to these persons from 
Indian revenues shall la.pse. Proposals which follow the lines 
I have mentioned will be put before you during the Session ; 
and if they are approved, the future steps necessary to give 
effect to them will be taken without delay. I believe that 
the proposals will give India most valuable judicial facilities 
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at a cost which is small in proportion to the admitted bcnefitgj 
to be enjoyed under it. 

The Assembly have always taken a lively interest in oux'^ 
Railway policy. In my recent review of the general conditions 
of Trade and Commerce in India I was able to show* tJie very 
satisfactory results which have arisen from the re-organisa- 
tion of the Eailway Department and the separation of the Eail- 
way from general finance.* I have previously expressed my 
appreciation of the sane view taken by the Indian Legislature 
in regard to those changes- which have been amply justified by 
the results. I am glad to be able to inform you that the Rail- 
ways have been able satisfactorily to consolidate their financial 
position, and it has become possible to make a beginning in the 
direction of reducing rates and fares ; concrete proposals are 
under consideration which it is hoped may shortly bo put into 
effect. It is also now possible to take up another of the recom* 
mendations of the Acworth Committee and to establish some 
form of rates tribunal to adjudicate upon disputes between Rail- 
ways and the public on questions of rates and fares levicul. A 
Rates Advisory Committee will be set up for the purpose of in- 
vestigating complaints of this nature and of reporting to 
Government upon them. The personnel of the Committee is 
now under consideration and it is hoped that the Committee will 
commence their duties at an early date. 

Gentlemen, you will doubtless remember that wlien I last 
addressed the Legislature I laid special stress upon the im]>or- 
tant pronouncement of Lord Birkenhead in the Mouse of 
Lords, which followed the series of Conferences between liim 
and me. I then dwelt upon the message of symf)athetic 
encouragement the Secretary of State, speaking on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, had sent to India. I endeavoured 
to convey to the Legislature the impressions I had formed 
during my visit to England and to reproduce to them the senti- 
of friendship and good-will that prevailed among tho 
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British people generally, and among all political parties in the 
Imperial Parliament. I strove on my return from England to 
persuade the political leaders of India to grasp the hand of 
friendship and good-will held out to them and to abandon the 
attitude of threat or menace. I sought to convince them that 
this was the surest and the quickest way for India to travel 
along the road to her ultimate aims and aspirations. I assert- 
ed my own emphatic opinion to this effect' as the result of ob- 
servation during my stay in London. I quoted the Secretary 
of State’s words, and they are worth repetition. He said — “We 
desire and request good-wdl ; nor scall we be nig ^ardly bargainers 
if we meet with that generous friendship which is near and 
dear ro our hearts.” In order to refresh your memories let 
me quote one passage from my own speech in August last^ 
when I was referring to the possibility of the appointment of 
a Commission earlier tLan 1929, and after I had shown that 
His Majesty’s Government did not attach special sanctity 
to the year 1929. I then said — “ The re-examination of the 
Constitution may take place at any time not later than 1929, 
when the British Government are persuaded' that there has 
been genuine co-operation of the responsible Indian political 
leaders in working the existing Constitution, and when suffici- 
ent experience of these new, and still largely untried, conditions 
has been gathered to form the basis oi a considered judgment 
and to enable proposals for the future to be made with 
some confidence I had hoped that the leaders of Indian 
political thought might seize the opportunity afforded to them 
by the attitude of Government, that they might elect to comply 
with the reque-.t made and might thus pave the way for an 
earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission and for the 
inception of a new era in political relations between India 
and Government. Whilst I fuUy understood and acknow- 
ledged the exigencies of political parties and the difficulties 
confronting political leaders, I yet hoped that conclusion 
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would be readied and that action would be taken which 
would change the political atmosphere and lead to better under- 
standing between India and the British people. It appeared 
to me that this was the golden moment for various sections of 
political opinion of India to combine in furtherance of the 
common purpose of advancing the interests of India by laying a 
surer foundation for her future relations with th e British Govern- 
ment and people. But to my great regret I must confess that 
the realisation has fallen short of the extent of my hopes. 
So far, the appeals made with the object of promoting harmony 
and concord have failed to evoke that clear and definite response 
from India which should have been unmistakable in its mani- 
festations and have left no room for doubts or ambiguities. 
A more generous response would, I feel sure, have evoked 
generous action. The heart of Britain would have been won 
by immediate and sympathetic acceptance of the advances she 
had made and a new situation would have been created based 
upon mutual trust and good-will. I shall refrain from dis- 
cussing the various currents of Indian political thought that 
have found expression in diverse directions since I last 
addressed you. I desire to avoid comment that might possibly 
accentuate differences between political parties and Govern- 
ment. Yet I must speak my personal opinion with frankness. 
A study of the various speeches and of numberless press articles 
has led me to regret the more that there should be such hesita- 
tion in plainly recognising and accepting the new situation to 
which Government’s invitation pointed. As 1 have indicated, 
I had cherished the thought that the attitude of Government 
would have made more cogent appeal to the generous minds 
of India. But it would appear that the opportunity is not to 
be seized ; it is to be allowed to lapse, and indeed, in some 
puarters, I gather, that the intention, as at present expressed, 
is to reject it. And yet I believe that there is already the begin-, 
of the growth of better relations. I wish the evidence 
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had been more marked ; but nevertheless, I t h ink I have dis- 
cerned it, and I deem it fair to state, as I have already acknow- 
ledged on previous occasions, that there is some improvement 
in the general attitude, some change in the tone and 
temper of politicians towards Government. Here again, I 
wish it had been more definite and unmistakable and also more 
general. Although the Government in the last Session of the 
Assembly was opposed and defeated on various occasions, yet 
there was to my mind a greater disposition manifested to consi- 
der problems on their merits and to discard purely obstructive 
tactics. I have examined most carefully the debate of last 
September on the Government Eesolution relating to the 
Muddiman Committee Eeport, and have studied the terms 
of the amendment passed by this Assembly. Whilst I willingly 
recognise that some individual opinions were expressed sug- 
gestive of a desire to meet Government’s advance, the language 
of the Eesolution seems to admit of no doubt as to the inten- 
tions of those who supported it by their vote. Possibly inge- 
nious minds may discover here or there in the formula adopted 
some evidence of disposition to accept the invitation. But 
I must reluctantly confess that scrutinising these terms with 
the desire to regard them as favourably as possible, I cannot 
find the desired encouragement to those who, like myself, were 
seeking evidence of greater co-operation and good-will. 

There is however yet time for a more satisfactory response. 
In the en luing Session, as the proceedings of this Assembly 
develop, I trust there may be found a clear manifestation of 
an attitude as generous and as well-intentioned as I verily 
believe was that w'hich prompted the appeal. I shall continue 
to watch events here and throughout the country with deep 
interest, and it is my earnest prayer that the hopes, to which 
I still cling, may not be disappointed, and that a new era may 
dawn in Indian progress— an era of more sympathetic under- 
standing, more widespread trust and more universal good-will. 
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BAJSIQUET AT BARODA. 

His Excellency tlio Viceroy dclivorcd the following speech in reply to 
the toast of his health by Ilis Highness the CSaekwav of Baroila 

Your Highness, Ladies and Genflcmen.—l thank Yonr ITigh’* 
ness for the cordial welcome you have extended to Her Exceh 
Icncy and mj’^elf and for the very kind words in wliich yon 
have alluded to us both. It is invariably a gratification to 
mo to find Her Excellency's efforts in the cause of humanity 
and relief of suffering appreciated and Your Highness’ generous 
expressions in recognition of her acliicvcments in this direction 
have given me great pleasure. Your Highness has made 
eloquent references to mj^elf for which I thank you sincerely. 

My visits to Indian States would have been incomplete 
if I had not been able to include among them a visit to Baroda, 
and I am glad that I have been able to do so this year notwitli- 
standing the crowded programme of the lew weeks that remain 
of my period of office. I need not assure’ Yonr Highness that 
the historical importance of this State, its long and honoura1)le 
connection with the British Crown and the Government of 
India and the progressive lines on which its administration has 
been conducted by Your IFighness entitled it to the liighest 
consideration from me and from those who may succeed me in 
the ofiicc of Viceroy and Governor- General. 

It is a source of special pleasure to me that my visit to Your 
Highness coincides with the celebrations of tlie Jubilee 
Anniversary of your .succession to the gmli of this State, 
I heartily congratulate Your Highness on this auspicious event 
.and ofier you my warmest wishes for the future. May Your 
Highness long be ‘spared to guide the destinicvs of your State and 
to labour for the advancement of your subjects ! May your 
aubjeots long enjoy the felicity of your rule and profit by those 
.wise schemes of development which it has been your pride to 
^(eyise and execute in the interests of their welfare 1 
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I need not dwell in detail on the earlier history of the con- 
nection of the Baroda State with the Government of India. 
S\iffice it to say that more than a hundred years have passed 
since it began, and that from the outset to the present day 
loyalty to the British connection has been revered as a sacred 
obligation in the State. On those occasions when there has 
been opportunity to put that obligation into practice, the rulers 
of the State have not hesitated to demonstrate their fidelity to 
that tradition. In the days of the Mutiny the Gaekwar of 
Baroda openly supported the British cause and took all possible 
measures to preserve peace in Guzerat. In the crisis of the 
Great War Your Highness, true to the same tradition, exerted 
yourself to the utmost to help the cause of the Empire. I need 
not enumerate all the services rendered at that time by Your 
Highness and your State ; but I may note that besides recruit- 
ment of combatants and non-combatants for our forces, Your 
Highness lent your palace at Bombay for use as a War Hospital 
and made contributions amounting to approximately 60 lakhs 
in cash for war purposes. 

Not less well-known are the administrative and social 
measures with which Your Highness’ name will be always 
associated and to which you have alluded with such marked 
modesty in your speech. Your Highness’ .rule has been charac- 
terised by the deep thought you have given to these 
problems and the personal attention you have devoted 
to securing that there should be progress and that progress 
should be along sane lines. Your Highness has wisely 
concluded that no worthy superstructure can be raised 
unless the foundations have been well laid and con- 
structed from sound materials. You have conceived that the 
first essentials for the well being of your State are the establish- 
ment and maintenance of law and order and the provision of 
an efficient administrative machine and you have successfully 
laboured to provide these requirements. You have rightly 
M14PSV. 3t 
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decided that general progress nnist rest on a broad basis of 
better social and economic conditions and wider facilities for 
education among your subjects ; and you have given effect to 
your convictions by arrangements for free and compulsory 
primary education and extensive^ facilities for higher education 
and by measures to promote the social and economic welfare 
of the people. In all these measures Your Highness has 
displayed the greatest consideration for the interests of your 
subjects and tbe wisest forethought in ccpiipping your State 
to meet any changing conditions which the future may hold 
in store. It is not vouchsafed to all men to reap where they 
sow or to see the results for which they have laboured. The 
work of many men brings luxj>pjness and only to those 

who follow after them. In your case, however, Your Highness 
has not only j)rovi(led for the satisfaction of your successors, 
for the welfare of yo\xr State and for the happiness of your 
people in the futxiro, but you have also been rewarded by seeing 
many groat and beneficent changes, for whitih you laboured, 
actually come to ])ass in your State in your own time. Your 
Highness may indeed look back on the 5(1 ^'■ears during which 
you have been the Ruling Prince of this State, with a sense of 
duty well done. 

Your Highness has alluded to the position occupied by the 
Indian States side by side with the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions in British India. Bet nu', remind 
Your Highness that at the time of the inauguration of the 
Eeforms Scheme in l^ritish India, tlie ])osition of the Ruling 
Princes and the Indian States was most carefully and scrupu- 
lously considenid ; and the sanctity of treaties and iho intention 
to preserve and maintain the rights and ])rivi leges of the Indian 
Princes was specially and solemnly reaffirmed by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor in a Royal Proclamation. At the same 
time, without prejudice to the relations subsisting between the 
Paramoxmt Power and each individual State, the Ruling 
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Princes as a body, by the institution of tbe Chamber of 
Princes, were given an opportunity of taldng a wider part in 
the destinies of India and the Empire by offering counsel in 
questions affecting the States as a whole or the States and 
British India and by association in the discussion of certain 
questions of Imperial concern. I can assure Your Highness 
that you need have no apprehension that, when any future 
enquiry is held regarding constitutional advance in British 
India, the position of the States and the privileges of the Princes 
will run any risk of being ignored or injuriously affected. I am 
convinced that their interests will be most carefully borne in 
mind and considered. British India is still in the first stage of 
her journey towards responsible self-government. At this 
moment I shall not speculate on the precise position the States 
may occupy when a final stage in development has been reached ; 
but of this I am certain that at all times, whatever changes 
may be under consideration, the claims of the States will 
continue to receive the attention to which their position and 
importance in India and the Empire justly entitle them. 

Your Highness has referred to special representations which 
you have made regarding your own State. I cannot discuss 
them to-night, for these representations are still under exami- 
nation. Your Highness may however* rest assured that, when 
the examination has been completed, they will receive the 
most careful and impartial consideration at the hands of my 
self and my Government. 

Let me thank Your Highness once more for your cordial 
welcome, and the hospitality you have extended to Her 
Excellency and myself. Your Highness has been most 
thoughtful in providing all that could interest and charm us 
during our visit. We shall carry away the most pleasant 
recollections of our visit to Baroda and of the friendly feelings 

of Your Highness and Her Highness the Maharani towards 
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US. Permit me to add that I greatly esteemed the privilege 
of meeting Her Highness. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let me now ask you to join me in 
drinking the health of our illustrious host His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar and in wishing him many years of happiness 
and prosperity. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
SCIENCE AT BARODA. 

In laying the foundation stono of the Institute of Science at Baroda 
His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I thank Your 
Highness for the kind invitation you have extended to me to 
take part in to-day’s ceremony. I accepted your invitation 
with the greatest alacrity both on account of my appreciation 
of the general advantages expected from the projected insti- 
tution in afording extended opportunities of acquisition of 
practical knowledge in science and adding to facilities for 
research, and because I wished to show how greatly 1 had been 
impressed with Your Highness’ achievements in the cause of 
education. 

On the first point I need not dwc3U at length, for your Diwan 
has explained in the most lucid and eloquent manner the scope 
of the new Institute of Science, the aims it is intended to 
fulfil and the advantages expected from it. To those like 
myself who have lived in the 19th century and crossed over 
into the 20th, it has long been apparent that an era of far- 
reaching scientific discovery has begun*, Day by day to 
silent workers and seekers in many an institution such as that 
itds proposed to build here, nature is slowly revealing her 
secrets and the mysteries of the universe are being disclosed. 
Year by year additions are being made to the sum total of 
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human knowledge and a new land of promise is being opened 
out. It is already an era of stupendous discoveries and 
unparalleled inventions ; and if we are justified in trying to 
gauge the future by the immediate past, a period of exceptional 
intellectual activity and scientific competition lies ahead of 
us. Those countries, which lack the equipment to keep pace 
with it, will lag behind not only in the march to progress, 
but even in what may be within a very few years the essential 
conditions of serviceable existence, and this holds true even in 
a country of conservative traditions like India. The applica- 
tion of science is the key to the improvement of the great 
staple industry of this country, agriculture. It is upon science 
that progress in the ordinary needs of the community, as for 
example better communications, improved public health, 
hygiene and sanitation and the relief of suffering must in future 
depend. Science is also the handmaid of industry without 
whose help no industry can expand and flourish. In a word 
the happiness of the people in the future is inextricably bound 
up with efiiciency in scientific knowledge and to untold 
numbers Science may mean the difference between health and 
disease and between contentment and want. Here I must 
leave this fascinating subject ; but the little I have been able 
to say may help the public to realise to some extent of what 
great importance to the welfare of this State this institution 
may one day become. 

In your project for this institution Your Highness has added 
one more stone to the great educational structure which Your 
Highness has built up in this State; and though I have already 
dwelt last night in my speech at Your Highness’ banquet on 
your achievements in the cause of education, I desire once 
more to express my admiration of the liberal conceptions 
Your Highness has formed of educational needs. To the reali- 
sation of those conceptions you have devoted your highest 
faculties, an absorbing personal attention and an untiring 
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activity. You have rightly conceived tluii- of the many dis- 
abilities and sufferings to which tlic ma^’ses are exjioaod, 
ignoraiu'o is the potemt cause ami kiiowhvlge is a ci‘rta.in cure , 
and in ])roporti(m ns knowledgt' can he sjirt^ad among the 
people in such measure will the moral and int(‘lle(‘tual well- 
being of tlio community improv(‘ and expand. 

Noi have you confined your (energies to one ])ortiun ol the 
field alone. While re<dising the im))ortaucc of a sound general 
education for the ])eo])lc at largo, you have not neglc(*ted the 
claims of luglier education in wliich the selected few may 
share. You have abundantly provided for the more solid 
items of intellectual acquirements, but at the same time the arts 
and graces have not been forgotten You have sought to 
encourage erudition, to promote rcvsearch and to develo])e the 
intellect, but side by side in your academy of music, picture 
galleries and art classes you have catered for the stimulation 
of the imagination and the formation of taste. The student 
in your State may turn at will from the pursuit of modern 
scientific attainments in your school of technology to the study 
of the lore of the ancients m yonr library and mustuims. The 
facilities which Your flighness has lu-stii-utcd oilVi i‘quul attrac- 
tion to those wlio desire a general (‘ducntion oi th(>S(‘ who would 
devote themselves to special or eclecl.ic couises I i aiinot too 
highly praise the thought and eapac.iiy which Your Highness 
has devoted to the establishm(‘iit o( this varied and compre- 
hensive scheme for fostering mtt*lh‘C‘tmil activiti(*s ; and I feel 
it a privilege to lay the foundation-stone of an iivtitiuiion which 
will help to complete the great project you liave in mind. 


SSiiJadv 

}m^ 


ovrnmo OF the chamber of pkixces at Delhi. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the (lianiher (»f IVmccH at Delhi 
ML the morning of the 25th January and delivered tlie followinj? speech 

Jew Sighmses —I have great jileasuro in welcoming Your 
^]£^k&esses& the labours of another Session of the ISfarcndra 
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Mandal. I regret if inconvenience was caused to any of the 
Princes by the postponement of the date originally fixed for 
these meetings. Your Highnesses are aware that just before that 
date Her Excellency fell ill and was obliged to undergo a 
serious operation in Calcutta. It was doubtful in the 
circumstances whether I could have arranged to have been 
present at Delhi to preside at the meetings of the Chamber ; 
while I was still in perplexity as to the course to take, 
reluctant on the one hand to miss the privilege of presiding 
over the Session of the Chamber and of meeting Your High- 
nesses at Delhi and apprehensive on the other hand of leaving 
Calcutta at a time when my presence there might be sorely 
needed, His Highness the Chancellor and several other 
Princes suggested to me that the date of the Session might 
be postponed. I gladly fell in with these kind and thoughtful 
suggestions and this was the reason of the change of date. 

First of all I may inention that in sending to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor a message of condolence from India on the 
death of Queen Alexandra, I alluded in my telegram to the 
widespread sorrow of the Princes on that occasion and 
conveyed their sympathy to His Majesty. I knew that 
Your Highnesses would wish a reference to the feelings of 
your Order included in a telegram of this nature; and I 
observe from the agenda that a formal resolution will now be 
moved in the Chamber to convey your sympathy of which 
I have already given an indication in my telegram. 

Before I pass on to the business before us, let me try to 
discharge in a measure a personal obligation to Y our Highnesses. 
In my late domestic anxieties I have been very greatly touched 
by the numerous messages of sympathy and enquiry which 
reached me every day, or indeed at one time almost every 
hour, from the Princes and Chiefs. In my preoccupations at 
the moment I may not have been able to acknowledge 
suj00Lciently fully what a great source of encouragement those 
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ineasageH of kindly feeling and friendsliip have been to me in 
tlmse tiying days. To many X^rinccs preaont here to-day 
I take tlic o])])ortunity once more to testify my warm 
appreciation of tlxc deep sympathy for me evinced by so many 
of the Princes and of the sincere regard shown by them for 
Her Excellency. Among the tenderest of the many pleasant 
memories we shall take away from India will be the recollec- 
tion of those messages. 

On looking round the Chamber 1 miss the faces of .some 
of those who were with ns at the last Session. Among the 
Representative Members the Nawab of Dnjana, who was a 
regular attendant at our meetings, has passed away. Among 
the Members also, death has claimed two most distinguished 
representatives of your Order. I know that Your Highnesses 
share my feelings of deep regret at these losses. 

His Highness the Maharaja Soindja of Gwalior has been 
cut off in the prime of his life. This Chamber had few rivals 
to His Highness in whole-hearted devotion to its interests 
and its business. His Highness attended every Session of 
the Chamber since its inauguration and was likewise never 
absent from a single one of the Conferences of Princes and 
Chiefs which were held before its formation. He was 
untiring in his service on the Committee of Princes ; both 
here and in that Committee his sagacity and breadth of 
vision will be sorely missed. In His Highness we have lost 
not only a most able, conscientions and widely experienced 
Ruler of one of the great States, but we "have also lost a 
personality of great forcefulness and charm and one who to 
most of us was a very greatly loved friend. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir has also passed 
away, full of years and honours, from this Chamber and 
from the State which he ruled for over 40 years. The 
ordered simplicity of his life and his reverence for what was 
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best in the old traditions won for him a widespread respect 
in many quarters in India. The memory of his kindly heart 
and shrewd perception will long be cherished by us. Like 
the late Maharaja Scindia, His Highness of Kashmir was 
very regular in his attendance at the meetings of the Chamber ; 
and in spite of enfeebled health and advancing years he only 
failed to attend the Sessions on two occasions — once when he 
was pre-occupied with arrangements for receiving His Eoyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in his State and once when he 
was prevented from coming by severe illness, 

I could say much more on tliis subject ; but as resolutions 
of condolence with the families of these Princes arc to be 
moved later, I will refrain. I need only now add that, 
though owing to minority we cannot expect to see the 
present Maharaja of Gwalior in the Chamber for some years, 
we welcome the Maharaja of Kashmir and trust that he will 
continue to give to this Chamber that support, which his 
uncle so whole-heartedly gave to it. 

I feel sure Your Highnesses will wish to join me in warmly 
welcoming to-day His Plighness the Maharaja of Patiala 
who has recently returned from representing India at the 
meetings of the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
He is to present a statement to the Chamber of his work as 
a representative. I will not for this reason attempt to deal 
with his achievements at this stage ; but 1 may to this extent 
anticipate what will, I have no doubt, be said later in a more 
amplified form, by offering to him at once my own felicitations 
and the congratulations of the Chamber on the very able and 
efficient manner in which ho has discharged the onerous and 
respouvsiblc task entrusted to him. The meetings of the 
Assembly were concerned with affairs of particular interest t 
and it must be a source of gratification to Your Highnesses tha; 
the advice of a representative of your Order is sought and 
MUPSV ' ?x 
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valued, not only in India and in the councils of tlic Empire, 
but by the representatives of the nations of the world on 
matters of international bearing and importance. 

A question in which many of Your Highnesses have 
taken a keen interest is the simplification of relations between 
the Government of India and the States. Last year I 
referred to the progress made in the establishment of direct 
relations between the Government of India and the various 
States previously in political relations with the Local 
Governments. I warned Your Highnesses against too 
sanguine expectations of an early comj)letion of the ])roccss ; 
but the progress actually made has been considerable, 
bearing in mind the dislocation and alterations in administrative 
machinery involved, and at the same time the change is 
working smoothly where it has been made and consolidated. 
The Punjab States Agency has been in existence for some 
time, and in November 1924 I inaugurated the Western 
India States Agency. The latter, so far as can be judged 
in the short period, is working without any difliculty. 
Another branch of the same wsubjcct had 7*elation to reducing the 
channels of coimnunication between the r\a7‘aTnount Power 
and each State to a t^ingle li»»k and the representations made 
centred round the Kajputana Agency. In this respect afi.er 
a thorough examination and after consultation with the 
Secretary of State, it has been decided that, though it is outside 
the range of practical measures to abolish the ])ost of Agent 
to the Governor-General, it is possible if the Ih-inces <joucerned 
so desire to create a new second class Residency with headquar- 
ters at Bharatpur for the conduct of relations with the Slates 
of Alwar, Bharatpur, J)holpur, tfhalawar, Karauli and Kotah. 
ft must, however, be clearly understood that the. Government 
does not intend to introduce this change unless it is in 
accordance with the wishes of the Princes concerned. No 
o^e?: change appears to be possible in this area ; and the 
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change now explained, if adopted, must not be taken as 
giving any ground for anticipation that the post of Agent to the 
Governor-General can at any time be abolished. Indeed I 
and my Government have come to the conclusion as the 
result of a careful examination of the question on present data 
that the Agent to the Governor-General is an essential part 
of the machinery for the conduct of our relations with the 
States in the Eajputana area. I know that some of Your 
Highnesses have thought that this post was unnecessary, but 
let me remind you that while I and my Government are always 
anxious to meet the wishes of the Princes as far as we possibly 
can and have given many an earnest of our intentions in this 
respect, at the same time the responsibility for the direction 
and control of our relation with Indian States has been vested 
in my Government by the British Government ; and we are 
bound to sot up and maintain the kind of machinery which 
in our view conduces to the most effective discharge of our 
responsibilities to His Majesty’s Government. 

Your Highnesses, we begin to-day the fifth Session of the 
Chamber of Princes. 1, as Viceroy, have had a very intimate 
connection with these fii-st years of the working of your 
Chamber ; for though this is only the fourth Session at which 
I have presided, 1 thinlc I can lay claim to have actually 
presided at all the working meetings of your Chamber, because 
but little volume of business was transacted during your first 
Session other than the record of complimentary and formal 
resolutions. The sands of my term in my high office are 
running low ; and it is with regret that I must lay emphasis on 
the fact that this is the last Session of the Narendra Mandal 
over which I shall be called to preside. In future years 1 
shall remember with interest, as the time comes round, 
that the Princes are again in Session in their Chamber ; but 
my hand will no longer be on the pulse of those questions 

and interests which have occupied our attention in the 
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Chamber during tlie past years. 1 shall not sec with my 
own eyes how the promise o£ youth is lulfilled in maturity. 

1 shall not personally mark the germination of the seeds of 
any changes that may afiect you, though 1 may hear from 
afar of their ripening to harvest. The times and circumstances 
in which the ideo of this Chamber took sliape and tJie C'Jjamber 
came into existence are still as fresh in most of the minds of 
Your Highnesses as they are in mine. 1 shared witli Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State, and His Majessty’s Govern- 
ment at tliat time the higli hopes of the utility of the Chamber 
and of its groat value to the Princes, to tlu‘. Government and 
to the Empire wliich were embodied in the Iloyal Proclama- 
tion at its inauguration. 1 have watched its early yi^ars and 
have laboured to foster the growth of those ideals which 
were entertained at its creation. The present time, when 
I am about to sever my connection with it, appears to me to 
be a fitting opportunity to analyse the w^ork of the Chamber, 
to review its achievements and to scrutinise the measure 
attained oi fulfilment of its original purpose. 

Let me try to recapture for Your IJiglinesses for a moment 
the atmosphercj as far as the Iiulian 8t-att‘S were concerned 
at the time of the creation of the Chamber of Princes. It 
was an era of change in the world. Wii-li tlu‘. ciiding of the 
great war much of an older order had i)assed away ; conditions 
of life had been radically altered ; standards and values 
had been profoundly modlfu^.d ; mm ideas hud sprung up ; 
a general desire had Ijeen manifcst(‘.d among tht‘. peoples at 
large in the world to shoulder heavier responsibilities and to 
take a greater and more direct share in the control of the 
affairs of their countries. India itself had been imbued with 
new aims and now wants. For reasons, which are suHioiently 
well-known, His Majesty's Government with the unanimous 
support of all political parties in Parliament at the time, 
announced its intention to introduce a reformed con- 
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stitution of Government into British. India, to grant a 
considerable measure of responsible Government and to set 
the feet of India on the road to the attainment of the status 
of a self-governing unit in the Empire ; a new goal had been 
placed before the people ; new responsibilities had been given 
to them and new opportunities of service and co-operation 
had been vouchsafed. 

With the States of India relations were still maintained on 
traditional lines. Following ancient treaties or engagements, 
custom or agreement in each case the Governnieiit of India 
still dealt tUrougli its agents with every State individually. Tlie 
separate position, rights, dignities and privileges of each 
individual ruler were acknowledged and respected as a 
separate pact — as something personal to him and his State 
and as between him and tlie Paramount Power alone. 

This structure of relations had its difficulties and 
complexities ; but it was valued by the States. It had become 
a part of history and was hallowed by old traditions and 
usage. It was well fitted to preserve tlie self-respect and 
dignity of each Prince and State ; and under the system no 
interests ran a risk of being prejudiced or belittled* It formed 
no unimportant factor in fostering that spirit of loyalty and 
devotion to the Crown and the Government whicli has so 
markedly distinguished the annals of the States. It strength- 
ened those ties of mutual trust and regard which had been the 
cement in the foundations of the relations between the Goverui- 
ment of India and the States for so many years. No ques- 
tion arose of disturbing this structure. 

Nevertheless side by side with this system of individual 
relations, the Princes and States formed a picture on a larger 
canvas. The States covered an area of 000,000 square miles 
in India and had a population of 09 millions. As a body 
they occupied at least a third of the whole of India. Collectively 
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their interestw a, ml (‘ouccrns iiiucle a very (ionsiih-rublf 
contrihutioii to tlie geuorni liiHioiy of liuliii. 'riioiigli cacli 
State liiid se|)and.c reliitioiiH witii the Ciovcninieiit., j.liere was 
of necesisiby at the name time a eommimify of interest amoiifj 
the States upon (piestioiis alTee.tiii" ilie Si.ali's as a, whole 
or questhms joiiiiJy alh'.elhig the States a.ii(l Britisli Imlia. ; 
and although tlie (.lovernmeiit cloall. with States imlividiially, 
there, was lik(‘.wise. a miiformity of policy on the. pa.rl. of tin* 
Ooverumeiit in respect of those far-rea.(diing (|uestions. Apaii 
from these unifying factors, the l‘rinees a.ml Stat.es liad al.lained 
a new signilicauce ouhsule India. The Princes hy their 
devotion to the Throne and the Knipire lia.d displayed in t he 
orchsil of the great war a loyalty whicdi, t.lmiigli for many 
years fully apiireciated and che.rislu'd in India and hy Ilis 
Maj(‘sly’s" (loverument., had not wulfieiently pcrlnips luceii 
realisisl hoforo in the hhnpiro or known to other nations. 
The Princes and their States were. acela.ime.d as an entity 
and an asset in the Imperial Coinmonwcsdth hy the. otfller 
coint>onent ])arts of the Kjiipire ; they were. r(!(;ognis('d as a factor 
in the great movements which had brought sueee.ss to the 
Allies. Indian State forces had been briga,ded as an Inqierial 
(iont.ingeut. in great canqcaigns wit.h t.ln* troops of the Mnqiire. 
The Princes of India, had hegim to take part in Imperial 
Oouneils and conclaves. Tiny had been pre.seiit. as 
re|)rese.ntativ('s of India and tin*. ICinpire on a unicpie occasion 
at the signing of the Ih'aee Treaty and at. the Assembly «tf 
the League of Nat.ioiiH, By tin! ordeal of war, bonds of miitmd 
eoulidenee througlnnit the. Knqiire hud been strengtheiiud 
and identity of intcrestH and responsibilities established. 
The problems of peace were no hws insist, emt andetmiplex than 
those of war ; and following upon tiie war clillieulties arose 
which taxed the utmost resimi’c-iw of administrations and 
which could only be solved by a general spirit of eo-opurathm 
and hdp. 
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'Hici ijiiH- iii)p(iu.i-('a fiWiiif; to Ili« Majesty’s Government 
«o invite Your lligluu'ssos to take a larger share in the 
(levelopinent of India, to o])en to the Princes a wider field of 
activity and h>' seeking their united advice to give them the 
o|)|)t)iiunity to oiler counsel <‘onceruing the policy of Govern- 
ment Inwards imitit'rs of common interest to the States 
or linianial w<>al. Tn the words of JTis Majc.sty the Chamber 
was l)roiight into Ix'ing in the confident hope that the united 
counsels of fh(' I’rinces and llnlers assembled in formal 
conclave will Ik' fruitful of lasting good both to themselves 
and llu'ir snbjecds and by advancing the interests which 
are common 1o tlu'ir terrifories and to British India will 

beneiit my Mmpire as a whole Tt is my firm belief 

that a fuliiiv full of gnud. and beneficent activities lies before 
t he ( 'liamiKT f lius esiablislu'd. To flic Princes long versed in the 
acisof Governmenf.andsfaf(>smanship it will opcnstill wider 
iields of Ini|ierial service ; it will alTord them opportunities of 
which, I am convinced, Ili(>y will he jiromptto avail themselves, 
of comparingex|H‘ricnces, of inler-chaiiging ideas and framing 
inutured ami halaneed conehisions on matters of common 
interest. N(»r will less advantage, accrue to my Viceroy and the 
officers wrving under him, to whom the prudent counsels and 
considered advice of the Ghamber cannot fail to be of the 
greatest, assistance. I'he problem of the future must be faced 
in a spirit of co-oi«iration and trust. Jt is in this spirit that I 
summon the I’rinces of India to a ktrger share in my Councils”. 

It was in these circimist.ances and with these hopes that 
the ChainlH'r eame into being. Before J proceed to scrutinise 
the work of the ('handier there are some other jioints of 
inipfjrtance in connection with its formation ujion w'hich it will 
he nsefal to dwell. In llie first place fbe scheme for the 
( 'handier of Princes was based on the fruits of actual experience 
of the value of llie informal conference which preceded its 
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formation. InthoROCond ]>laco tlio scliomo wan warinlj’ cham- 
pioned from tlio outset by a numlwr of tho Princes and s<‘vera] 
of the Princes took an active part in advising upon the form 
of its constitution and ujion f,ho rules and r<(guIaf.ionH to 
he framed to ensure its smooth working. .Anut.]i(*r essential 
point in the scheme was the entirely voluntary eharacti'r of its 
Membership in that attendance was to be a n\att(‘r of (dioiee. 
In f.aet the success of the scheme and llui intliienee of the 
Chamber were purposely left to depend on tin* measnri' of 
the Princes’ belief in its utility and of their desire to support 
it. Another jmint of imjwrhimie is that, while the Cliamiier 
was destined Iroely to give counsel to the Vice.roy on matt.ers 
relating to the territories of the Indian States g<'uerally and 
on cpiestions afT('.cting those territories jointly with British 
India or tho rest of tho Empire, the internal affairs of indivulual 
States and their Ilulcrs were specifically oxohwhul from its 
purview. The existing rights of Stixtos as regan Is thoi r i nternal 
affairs wore in no way impaired or altered by thcvformation 
of tho Chamber, nor wore the rc.solutions of tlu* Chamber 
destined inany sense to curlail th(( consiiltiitions iind discu,ssions 
between the (government of fndia and indi\-idital States on 
matters of })olicy which ha,d been e.iistomary in the past. 
Thus while on the one hand by th(! cfonsih ii (hm of tin* (.handnT, 
tho Jhinccs as a wliole wore given a largin' voic<« in Iho Councils 
of the Empire and a wide opportunity in an advisory and 
consultative capacity of influencing the policy of (hivi-rmnent 
as regards tho ytates, yef. on the other hand the rights, dignities 
and privileges of individual Princes w<'re at. the inauguration 
of the Ohamher again e.vplicitly guarantee<l ; the .sfiiietity of 
separate treaties aud engagemeuts was onei* more solemnly 
ro-affinnod ; and t.ius relations sid)siHting hetweeii (htvernmeiil 
and each Htato, great or little, were specially eon.served and 
maintained. Briefly summed up the position is that tlm 
Chamber of Princes came into existence as a result of evolution 
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from a previous embryonic and less formal body ; that it 
was brought into existence at the desire of and with the help 
of a number of the Princes ; that the continuance of its 
existence mainly depends on the sense of its value to the 
Princes and the measure of their support ; and that while it 
introduces an entirely new field of activity and influence for 
the Princes in the realm of Imperial and Indian affairs, it 
leaves undisturbed, both in structure and practice, the relations 
existing between the Paramount Power and each individual 
State, 

Your Highnesses, when the Chamber started, it was not 
without its critics. Some of them were to be found within 
tin* i-anks of your own Order. Their apprehensions as to the 
innovation are well- understood by Your Highnesses and 
rested upon grounds that commended themselves to them 
Hsbase(i upon sufiicient reason, though the objections appear 
to US in the main to be met by the safeguards embodied 
in the constitution of the Chamber. Outside your Order 
also there were critics of whom the most vocal predicted that 
the machinery of the Chamber would be used solely to enhance 
the rights and privileges of the Princes in disregard of their 
responsibilities for the welfare of their subjects or of their 
obligations to India and the Empire. There were others 
who credited the Chamber with unconstitutional purposes and 
vague reactionary objects. Nor wore those Cassandras wanting 
wlio prophesied t hat the Chamber would speedily cease to exist 
owing to the indifference or inanition of its Members. The 
ass mbling of the fifth yession of the Chamber gives the most 
definite public contradiction to the latter vaticination. The 
procticdings of the Chamber and the policy of my Government 
in State affairs should also have set aside the doubts existing 
in the luiiuls of certain Members of your Order ; but as regards 
critics among the j>ublic generally, as the proceedings of the 

Chamber are confidential and arc not published, perhaps there 
MUI>}4V 3y 
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are some who still suspect that dark mysteries or black magic 
are practised at the meetings of the Nanmdra Mandal. You 
have no remedy in this latter case exce})t to satisfy your own 
conscience after due scrutiny of your acts, but I believe that 
most of the objections of the public to the Chamber have 
disappeared. The voices of the critics seem to me less insistent 
of late years; and whatever the public may think of the 
fruits of the labours of the Chamber of which they know but 
little, they are by now at least reassured that they have no 
pernicious effect. 

When X come to analyse tlie work performed by the 
Chamber I find that in the first place some time has been 
spent, as was naturally to be expected in the case of a 
newly-constituted body, in perfecting the machinery of the 
Chamber itself. You have passed resolutions dealing with 
the representation of the lesser States in the Chamber and 
with the representation of States under minority administration. 
One resolution has endowed the Chamber with its now well- 
known alternative designation of Narendra Mandal. Certain 
shght amendments in the first regulations and rules have 
also formed the subj ect of resolutions. A preliminary discussion 
has taken place as to whether it is desirable to introduce 
any system to give publicity in whole or in part to the 
proceedings of the Chamber and the question is still under 
consideration. Very important resolutions have also been 
passed regarding the constitution and procedure of the 
Standing Committee- --a body whoso great utility in the 
scheme of the Chamber is fully recognised. Annual elections 
have taken place of Members to the post of Chancicllo.- and 
to membership of the Standing Committee. ’’I'lieso very 
necessary functions have occupied a considerable portion 
of Your Highness’ attention; and I think Your Highnesses 
have found it a cause of satisfaction that the rules and 
regulations, supplemented in a slight degree by the additions 
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above referred to, have worked so smoothly and satisfactorily. 
No difficulties of interpretation or procedure have arisen; 
and the course of the proceedings in the Chamber and the 
rules by which they are guided are generally well-understood 
and appreciated. 

Your Highnesses, as is most fitting, lost no time in using 
your new corporate body as the channel for communications 
of loyalty to the Throne and House of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Messages such as those passed in this Chamber by 
Your Highnesses to His Majesty of gratitude for the 
inauguration of the Chamber, to Their Imperial Majesties of 
congratulations on birth of their first grandson or to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales of welcome to India gain an added 
force from the circumstance that they are passed in a solemn 
conclave of numerous representatives of your Order and 
strike a new note, in messages of this character. 

As a body Y our Highnesses have also taken the opportunity 
of recording your abiding interest in great personalities who 
have been connected with the Princes and the States and have 
shown an understanding sympathy in their concerns. I allude 
to messages such as those sent to the late Mr. E. Montagu 
on his retirement from the post of the Secretary of State for 
India and to his widow on his death. 

Of very great interest in the proceedings of the Chamber • 
have been the reports presented by those Members of your 
Order who have represented India at Imperial Conferences 
and at the Assembly of the League of Nations. Your 
Highnesses have heard a number of such reports and passed 
resolutions congratulating the representatives on the able 
maimer in which they have discharged their greatreoponsibilities 
The subject of the resolutions have been Their Highnesses of 
Cutch and Alwar who were representatives at Imperial 
Conferences and Their Highnesses of Bikaner, Cutch and 
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Nawanagax who represented India at the Assenil)ly of ihe 
League of Nations, the latter being a reim'sentative on two 
occasions. We are to receive the Maharaja of Patiala’s report 
of the work at the latest meeting of the Assembly of the Tji'ague 
of Nations at the present Session. These reports are quite 
unique both in interest and character. They trans]iort the 
audience into a larger atmosphere when the affairs of Empires 
and Nations are discussed. They directly link u]> Imlia with 
the Empire and connect Your Highnesses and your States with 
the Imperial Commonwealth. They carry our thoughts 
towards the place of the British Empire in the world among 
the nations and coxintrios. They promote reflection to 
larger lines concerned with the solidarity of the unit of which 
India is a part and the higher calls of its destiny and of 
humanity at large. I value these discussions because I believe 
that they fulfil one of the ideals sot before the Chamber of 
opening up a wider field of activity for the Princes in the 
interests both of India and of the Imperial weal. 

While it is a great privilege to take part, in the discussions 
of the representatives of the Nations at the Assembly of 
the League, it likewise entails grave responsibilities. India’s 
responsibility, like India’s membership, is not only in res]>ee.t 
of British India but also of that part, of India which is compr'sed 
of Your Highnesses’ territories. Of the Conventions which 
■ are ratified on behalf of “ India ” as the result of these 
international gatherings at Geneva, some by their very nature 
call for action by the Imperial Government alone ; but there 
are others that must necessarily affect, and create definite 
obligations in respect of the territories over which Your 
Highnesses rule. It is clear therefore that the Indian States 
cannot afford to be indifferent to the League and its activities, 
and judging by the proceedings of this Chamber at past 
sessions when such questions have been before it, I believe 
that I and my Government may count with confidence on the 
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co-operation of Yoxxr Highnesses in the discharge of responsi- 
bilities devolving in this manner on India as a whole. 

I need not assure you that there is no intention of 
encroaching unnecessarily on the .freedom with which you 
conduct your internal administrations. At the same time 
I must ask you to realise that one of the most important 
results of the creation of the League of Nations has been 
to bring into existence machinery by which international 
influence, or rather the joint pubhc opinion of many countries, 
can bo brought to bear on the domestic affairs of all 
coimtrie^ ai d all administrations. Your Highnesses’ interna- 
tional relations arc conducted on your behalf by the Imperial 
Government. So far as the League of Nations is concerned, 
we have boon able to arrange that one of your Order should 
ordinarily bo included on the representation of India at its 
Assemblies. 

There is thus no intention on our part of ignoring or 
compromising, in the exercise of the right to conclude 
international agreements on behalf of India as a whole, the 
rights which are vested in the Eulers of Indian States, though, 
as I have indicated above, it may be necessary on certain 
occasions to invite them to take in respect of their territories 
the same action as we ourselves are required to take in respect 
of British India. 

Let me now turn to our more domestic concerns. While 
the greater part of the resolutions of the Chamber have had 
reference to the policy of the Government of India in dealing 
with the States, to which I will return later, a few resolutions 
have dealt with questions primarily of interest to the States 
as a whole and the States inter se. I allude to resolutions 
such as that to appoint a Committee of Ministers to report 
on certain questions regarding extradition, excise regulations 
and boundary disputes or that to appoint a Comnoittee of the 
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Chamber to investigate questions of riparian rights. I 
believe there is a considerable field for work of this nature. 
It can be conducive of nothing but good. It tends to promote 
understanding, for there can only be general understanding 
where individual points of view have had an opportunity of 
being expressed and understood. 

Let me now refer to the discussions regarding the policy 
of Government in relation to matters affecting the States as 
a whole and Imperial or British Indian interests at the 
same time. I allude to subjects such as Railways, Telegraph 
lines. Wireless communication. Postal arrangements and 
Mining concessions which have been the subject of resolutions. 
Policy in these cases directly affects British India as a whole 
at the same time several of these questions have aspects of 
importance impinging hn Imperial interests. Many other 
subjects have an often unsuspected relation to Imperial affairs, 
as for example even subjects of apparently minor importance 
such as the employment of Europeans, which have been 
discussed in the Chamber, have connections not at first 
obvious with Imperial policy because the employment of 
aliens, often a question of importance when war breaks 
out, is included in the subject. 

More limited in scope, m ttat they deal with the policy 
of Government in relation to the States only and have no 
cormection with public affairs in British India, are another 
class of resolutions such as those deafing with the terminology 
used in addressing Ruling Princes and the Governments 
of States, the period of limitation in seeking remedy by 
appointment of a Court of Arbitration and certain aspects 
of pohey regarding agreements to be concluded with States 
in the case of young Rulers. 

Certain resolutions are limited also in another way, in 
that they deal with questions of interest to one Local Gov* 
emment or to individual Local Governments, such as for 
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example the resolution regarding visits ol Ruling Princes to 
certain sanatoria in the United Provinces, and that relating 
to the acquisition of immoveable property in British India. 
These questions, though of interest to all the Princes, are 
primarily only of interest in British India to the Local 
Government within whose administration a hill sanatorium 
lies or within whose administration a particular Prince may 
seek to acquire immoveable property. 

Of interest in another way was the resolution regarding 
Radio broadcasting. This is a new subject. Its regulation is 
still fluid in the world and in each individual country. It 
is sensitive to rapid development and change. It is im- 
portant that some uniformity be quickly secured as best 
can be arranged. The Chamber gives the opportunity of 
speedily bringing a large number of Princes into direct 
touch with new developments and of hearing their views. 

The activity of the Chamber was of particular interest 
to me in two questions of considerable importance. The 
Government of India appointed two Committees — one to deal 
with the press regulations in British India and the other to 
deal with fiscal policy. The work of these Committees attracted 
immediate attention among the Princes and resolutions in 
regard to both were passed by the Chamber. In the first 
case the resolution led to immediate action by my Gov- 
ernment ; and a further resolution of the Chamber expressed 
gratitude at the action we had taken, in the teeth of consider- 
able oppostion, as exemplified in the Indian States Protection 
against Disaffection Bill. Fiscal policy is a more complicated 
question which cannot be solved without most careful 
examination. The subject has been under the consideration 
of my Government and especially of the Departments 
concerned since the last meeting of the Chamber. I am 
however not yet in a position to announce a conclusion. 
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After searching the resolutions of the Cliamber I fail 
to find ground for the forecast of some of its more virulent 
public critics that it would devote the main })art of its energies 
to securing individual privileges. 

After a careful review of the work of the Chamber I 
arrive at the conclusion that the Chamber is successfully 
fulfilling those very objects for which it was constituted. I 
hold that the ideals have been clearly kept in mind, and that 
there has been no falling away from the high purpose cherished 
for the Chamber at its inauguration. I earnestly trust it 
may avoid possible dangers in the future, as, for example, the 
serious danger of flagging interest which may be shown by 
scanty attendance at meetings or in a minor degree by lack of 
promptness in dealing with the business of the Chamber as, 
for instance, in confirming the proceedings of the Chamber, 
There is also the risk that activity in the Chambei may be 
too closely confined to a few Princes only. It is my conviction 
that the Chamber can only flourish if a considerable number 
of Princes from different groups of States take a genuine 
and lively interest in its proceedings and work for its success. 
To have influence it must be representative ; and to be 
representative the Princes generally must take an active 
part in formulating views upon questions under discussion* 

1 am convinced that the advice of tlie Cliamber is and 
will continue to be of great and real value to the Government ; 
and I likewise feel strongly that the Charnlier ojxuis up a wide 
vista of greater activity in public aflairs for the Princes us 
a whole, and that its tendency must bo to extend and broaden 
outlook and to give to the Princes as a body a larger and 
keener interest in the progress of India and the destinies of 
the British Empire. I believe also that the existence of 
the Chamber helps to assign to the Princes and States a greater 
weight in the general scheme of the Commonwealth of India 
whifih is due to their numbers and importance. 
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Before leaving the history of the working of the Chamber 
let me say a word regarding the Standing Committee and 
the Chancellor — both very vital parts of its machinery. I 
wish to express my deep appreciation of the admirable services 
which have been rendered to the Chamber by the Members 
of the Standing Committee. They have borne the burden and 
heat of the day ; and only those who have worked on the 
Committee can realise the many hours of concentration, 
discussion and thought which lie behind the reports sub- 
mitted by them to deliberation by Your Highnesses at the 
meetings of the Chamber. The work of the Chamber would 
be full of difliculties and delays had not the Standing 
Committee with infinite care and labour previously performed 
the intricate preliminary spade work and arrived at clear 
issues suitable for discussion by Your Highnesses in the 
Chamber. I desire also to pay a debt of sincere gratitude and 
admiration to the Chancellor. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner has served the Chamber in this capacity since its 
inauguration. I need not dw^ell on the great qualities which he 
has displayed in his task. I can with complete confidence 
express my admiration, for I know it is shared by Your 
Highnesses, for his unselfishness in giving up his time and 
abilities so whole-heartedly to the work of the Chamber and 
for the great capacity, tact and efficiency he has shown 
throughout in the conduct of its affairs. The Chamber is indeed 
fortunate to have secured so devoted and able a Chancellor 
in the first years of its existence. 

Your Highnesses, this Session of the Chamber is the last 
occasion during my Viceroyalty when I shall have the 
opportunity of meeting so many of your Order. I am, I 
regret to say, soon to leave India and to break with those 
connections and interests which have formed my absorbing 
occupation during the past five years. ■ Among the many 
memories of my period of office on which I shall ponder 
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'wiien tliat office lias been laid down is tlie part that tlie 
PrincCvS have played in my experiences diirinf^ iliose five years. 

I shall gratefully recall that throughout the chficuliics wliich 
surrounded me at one period, 1 could always count on the 
unswerving loyalty of the Princes and their States and on 
their great devotion to the Crown and the Empire. I shall 
not forget what a source of strength and encouragement this 
conviction was to me. I shall remember also with pride 
that on occasions when it was my desire that India should 
stand well in the eyes of the Dominions or the Nations, I 
could rely on the Princes chosen as her representatives at 
Imperial Conferences or International Assemblies to 
advocate her interests with ability and dignity and to sustain 
her cause with credit. In the great appeals for charity or 
public purposes which have been sent forth in my time, 
Your Highnesses have always made a most generous re- 
sponse and shown a fine example of public spirit and sympathy 
to India. 

Before I turn to other aspects of my personal relations 
with Your Highnesses let me once more draw your attention 
to the observatmns made by me, wlien I first- arldressed you in 
November 1921 and agaiJi at the close of my speeidi to you 
in November 1921, regartling tlic reforms and the as})(‘clri 
in which they concern and mxist incrt'asingly in future concern 
the States and their Rulers. I tlnm drew your attention, 
keeping ever before you as your first consideration the 
happiness of your subjects, to tlui (‘hanging (jondiiions in India 
and expressed my corpulence that Your Jliglmesses would 
strive to meet tliem v/ith sym[)athy and wisdom. Theses 
questions are wc^rthy of your consideration. New currtmts 
of thought are seeking to find expniHsion ; and in tlm fullness 
of time, as history has so cdten shown, they will find their 
true expression in a concrete form. I recognise that it 
4s difficult to choose the proper moment «to »aot and to act 
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in the right manner. It is a difficulty which confronts the 
sagacity of all those called upon to rule. Eulers can but 
strive at all times, with understanding and sympathy, to 
the best of their ability and according to the dictates of 
their conscience, to guide these currents into those channels 
which are best calculated to secure the welfare and content- 
ment of the people. I have made these observations in all 
friendliness, as one who speaks from his own experience 
and convictions and has the best interests of your Order 
at heart. I feel sure from my knowledge of Your High- 
nesses that when the need arises and the proper time 
comes, you will take what you conceive to be the right 
course in the true interests of your subjects and of your States. 

With some of Your Highnesses acquaintance has ripened 
into intimacy and these intimacies have been most precious 
to me ; it has been a great happiness to have been at liberty 
to discuss in the freedom and confidence of these intimacies 
many of those problems which have perplexed me and to 
refer to that special knowledge of India which Your Highnesses 
naturally possess. Let me assure you that during these years 
Your Highnesses and your concerns have never been absent 
from my mind. I have shared your joys and sorrows and 
tried to understand and enter into your apprehensions and hopes. 
I have often also considered what the future may hold for the 
Princes and their States. Whatever may be in store, it is 
my earnest prayer that prosperity and progress may be 
vouchsafed to your States and to your subjects, that you 
may preserve the dignity and honour handed down to you from 
your ancestors, that in your administrations you may possess 
and enjoy the confidence and affection of those over whom 
you have been called upon to rule that you may maintain your 
'great reputation for loyalty to the Person and Throne of 
His Majesty and be held in high respect and esteem as pillars in 
the vast structure of the Commonwealth of the British Empire. 
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At the Dinner given to His Excellency the Viceroy at Maiden’s HoteS 
Delhi, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner made the following speech* 
Your Excellencies ; Your Highnesses and Gentlemen . — Shortly after 
the assumption of the duties of his high office His Excellency the Viceroy' 
honoured me in 1921 with liis presenee at a function similar to this in this- 
very Hall ; and I need hardly say what a pleasure and piivilege I deem it 
to have this opportunity to-night to entertain His Excellency and Your 
Highnesses and so many Officers of the British Government and my other 
friends. My only regret is that several of my Senior Brother Officers in* 
the Army are away from Delhi on duty. 

Though, for some five years previous to that I had been doing more 
or less similar work as Honorary Secretary to the Princes for the Princes’ 
Annual Conference from 1916 to 1921 ; both His Excellonoy and I hiuL 
by a coincidence, only a short time before my Dinner Party in 1921 , 
assumed charge respectively of the Vicoroyalty and the Chancellorship 
of the Chamber of Princes ; and by another coincidence wo shall, again 
within a short time of each other, bo handing over charge^ to our successors 
for in April we shall alas I be saying farewell to His Excellency, and, as 
is already known to many present here, I have decided not to stand 
again this year for the Chancellorship. 

There is much that I should Hke to say about the s.idnoss which I fool 
at Their Excellencies’ impending departure; of my indebtedness to 
Their Excellencies for all their great courtesy, kindne^ss and hospitality 
to me in the last five years ; and of the pereonal stipport and encourage- 
ment which I have received from His Excellency as Chanc(‘Ilor of the 
Chamber of Princes. But C am afraid I aJiould bo violating a mutual 
agreement if I wore to proceed further to make a sot spcecfn for His Excid-* 
lency, as Viceroy of India and President of our Ghanibt r of J’i’incos, and I, 
as its Chancollor, have obviously to sp(‘ak sovi‘ral tin. us (sack day on 
various difieront subjects throughout the 8ewsio?i of the Ghambor; 
and though to mo it would have l)cen a labour of love to have attfmipted, 
however inadequately, to give vent at greater length to my fritelings, it 
would obviously have boon laying an undue strain on His Excellency to 
impose upon him the necessity for a long and formal reply to-iiight. 

I will, therefore, only add and in doing so f feel oortaia that T am 
echoing the iiontimehts of every single one of us present hero to-night— 
when I give expression to our devout thankfulness and our profound 
tense of relief at the recovery which has been vouchsafcHi to Her Excel** 
kney Lady Beading after her recent iUnoss and operatoi 
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And now I will give you the toast of His Excellency the Viceroy^ 
gind I will couple with the toast the name of Her Excellency the Countes® 
of Reading — we all sincerely wish Their Excellencies many more years 
' of happy life and every possible good wish. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in reply said : — 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses and Gentlemen , — It was a 
very kind and gracious thought of Your Highness to give me 
this opportunity of meeting to-night a number of the Princes and 
other friends in this pleasant and informal assembly. With the 
anerring instinct of the perfect host, Yoar Highness seems to* 
have discovered, either by delicate sensibility or by intuitive 
perception, the kind of evening that I should most like to spend 
amongst you. We have too many opportunities, I am afraid 
for formal speeches, and too few of those occasions when one 
can speak without too much thought^ without too close a study 
of the language one uses and perhaps with a little more abandon 
than is usual in the speeches that a Viceroy has to make. Not 
only have you shown this perception, but you have also detected 
the best means of making a toast to myself most agreeable, and 
that is in coupling the name of Her Excellency with it. I shall 
tiot easily forget the sympathy that was shown to her and also 
to me by the Princes, individually and as a body, during the time 
of anxiety caused by Her Excellency’s illness ; and I remember 
So well, when I was postponing the various engagements that I 
had made, I had to reflect very seriously upon the course that I 
should take with regard to the Chamber of Princes. I recollect- 
ed that we had determined that the meeting should take place 
in November bebausc that was the most convenient time to the 
Princes, and I determined in the end that I would take the risk ; 
I should try to come. If unfortunately I should have been 
prevented at the last minute I should have been extremely sorry, 
but the circumstances would have been too strong. And then 
from His Highness the Chancellor, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar and others came telegrams to me suggesting that 
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the meeting should be postponed in order that I should not 
have this anxiety hanging over me. It seemed to me that it 
was another of the many proofs that I had had of the sympathy 
that radiated from the Princes of India to myself. (Applause.) 

You have told us this evening, Your Highness, that this is 
a very informal occasion. You have indulged in the luxury of a 
brief but very sympathetic speech. You have sot the example 
which I am proud to follow. (Langlter.) I shall take care in any 
observations that I ma}?” make to you to avoid being too formal, 
and above all I shall try to emulate your example of brevity. 
(Applause.) jSTevertheless, I must refer for one moment to the 
relations that have existed between the Princes and myself 
daring the five years of my Viceroyalty. I have no doubt, 
although I ask for no admissions, that there have been times 
when perhaps I have been thought not to have seen eye to eye 
with the Princes ; but they have been rare and they have been 
mostly in matters of comparatively minor detail . My relations 
with them have been of the best ; and believe me, they are to me 
nothing but the most delightful of memories, I must not dwell 
too much on the Chamber of Princes, because we are now engaged 
in its work which calls us together every year. I must not tJiink 
too much of the sadness of parting. It is always a' grievous 
thing ; but friends must part : it is so ordained. In the schetuo 
of life pleasure is unfortunately too closely mixed with pain. 
But I said to myself this evening, as I paused in the pleasant 
conversation that passed during our dinner : Banish tlm 
tlioughL of sadness for to-night, and it is relegated to the obscure 
chambers of my mind. Yet it is present there all the time, 
but so far as I can, I shall prevent any expressions of mine 
giving expression to it. I shall concentrate on the pleasure of 
meeting rather than dwell upon the regret of parting. Memories 
crowd upon me when I think of the intercourse that I have had 
with so many of Your Highnesses ; when I had the opportunity 
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of meeting and discussing — often alone but sometimes in com- 
pany mill several Princes — some of tbe important questions of 
bigli policy wliicli aifeet the Order of the Princes. Let me say 
that I am glad indeed, as His Majesty the King-Emperor’s re- 
presentative, to have had the opportunity of this friendly 
intercourse with them ; it has been of the greatest assistance to 
me and I hope has at times contributed to their understanding 
of the policy pursued by His Majesty’s Government. 
{Applause.) 

These are only some of the memories that crowd upon me. 

I shall think often, when I am no longer with you, of the happy 
times that I have spent with so many of Your Highnesses in your 
own States, or, I am glad to say, that you have spent with me 
in the Vicoregalresidences. (Applause.) I do not know whether 
you arc aware of all that you have done for me. When I came 
to India at a time of life when usually one has given up attempt- 
ing fresh study, I came to the conclusion that it was desirable 
that I should take up the chase, of which hitherto I had had 
no experience. My life had been spent in a different 
atmosphere ; I had had no time, neither had I had the oppor- 
tunity. Tigers do not grow in Law Courts or in Embassies. 
(Lauglter.) I have often thought, and shall again and again, 
of the wonderful times I have had when we have been out in 
the jungle, occasions which perhaps many of you may b.e 
inclined to be-little because you are so used to it ; it is part 
of your life ; you grow up with it in your immediate vicinity. 
But to me it has meant more perhaps than I can tell you ; 
it has been my period of rest and relaxation, and above all, to 
an old man it has been my time for fresh experiences. I shall 
not tell you of the stories that have come to me when the 
officors of my Criminal Investigation Department reported to 
me on my return from some adventure of shikar, how the 
"animals when they met together in their lairs have talketi 
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about tbe wonderful experiences they had had and the ex- 
traordinary escapes. (Laughter.) One blackbuck I retnom- 
her in particular after which, with His I-lighues.s of Bikaner 
we raced in a Bolls Boyce at 45 or 50 miles an hour over the 
desert. I saw a ravine before me and wondered whether we 
were going to take that ravine at a jump. Of course I had 
by virtue of my office to keep a perfectly calm face, I sat 
watching anxiously ; my heart was going pit a pat, and when 
we approached the ravine I thought that now was a time of 
great trial. But when the buck jumped the ravine, quite sud- 
denly there was a turn and a twist and wo skirted the ravine. 
(Laughter.) Of eourse surely enough wo met thi s anim al which 
we were chasing again, and equally surely, I might almost say 
more surely, I missed it. (Laughter a. id applause.) 

I think of manj- other experiences of the same kind and shall 
remember the reports that have come to me of how the male 
animal, resplcndant in his vigour, in his courage and in his fero- 
city sat, and around him were all his ladies gazing in amaze- 
ment and with admiration of this wonderful animal that had 
defied the Viceregal rifle. (Lavgker.) But as I read on in the 
reports I became conscious of the fact that there was not so 
much for me to boast of after all, because as ho rocountecl his 
experiences ho told all those beautiful ladies how in ]ioint of 
fact he was never in danger hooause ‘shoot as often as ho 
liked he couldn’t hit me (Langhtvr .) And those were in 
my early days, and with the remciubraucc of them comes 
that of the courtly excuse, the chivalrous e.xj)lanation of 
why it was that 1 had missed. This was when 1 was with 
a Prince who was a redoubtable exponent of the art of 
rifle-shooting and who found quite a <lozeu oxcuhoh for me 
though I had not the faintest idea myself of their exist- 
ence. (Laughter.) It has happened again and agai n that I have 
imndered deeply upon problems of State as I sat waiting for the 
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beat to commence in a inachan, or in a tower or on a rock or on 
an elephant. "When on an elephant however it has happened 
that the elephant had a habit of putting his trunk into its chest 
and squirting water all over itself and partly over myself. 
(Laughter,) But with others, on all such occasions I have 
found the mysteries, the captivations and the fascinations of 
the jungle far more important than the mere sport. They 
gave an idea of immensity ; they ‘gave also a notion of th^ 
wild. Ill the heavy dust-laden air we have sat waiting ; not 
a sound could be heard ; suddenly the dry leaf dropped to 
the ground and immediately every one was on the alert ; but 
then a monkey came along. (Laughter.) When that was all 
over came the peacocks — familiar to you all — striding along 
with their bodies stretched out and resplendent with a beau- 
tiful translucent hue, their tails shining in the sun, proudly 
putring down their feet as they walked on the dry leaves and 
making a noise greater than 20 tigers and rejoicing in the 
thought that they have made every sportsman take up his 
rifle and prepare at once for the shot that wasn^t to come. 
(Laughter,) 

These are the memories which I shall cherish when I arn no 
longer here. I shall carry home with me also in a priceless 
casket, filled with more precious jewels than diamonds and 
pearls and rubies the many acts of kindness, the many signs of 
true hospitality, the many manifestations of friendly inter- 
course that have been shown by the Princes to me. (Applause). 
I shall cherish them as I cherish my dearest memories. 

I shall remember also the coincidence to which Your High- 
ness referred of our having assumed andlaid down our respective 
offices almost within the same period. But, Your Highness, 
for the first time a feeling of envy grows upon me with regard 
to you. I wish most devoutly that I could say for myself in 
M14PB? 3z 
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connection with my time and during my yeaivs of office in India 
what I can so truly say and feel with regaid to the completeness 
and efficiency with which you have discharged your duties as 
Chancellor. (Applause.) If only a small ])Oi‘tion of that admi- 
ration which I have for your discharge of those duties is felt 
by you in connection with a matter which I have performed as 
Viceroy and in connection with my wmrk with the Princes, I 
shall indeed count myself a fortunate and a happy man. 
(Applause), 

If 1 were to tell you all that I was thinking of in the inner- 
most chambers of my thoughts, to which I relegated sadness 
when I first began to speak to you, 1 should detain you for a 
long while. But I remember the very good example that was 
set by His Highness of Bikaner and I have determined that I 
shall be brief, and therefore I shall now bring to an end my 
few observations. But I do want the Princes who are 
here present and others whom I have had opportunities of 
addressing to remember when I have left India and am 
back again in England in my private capacity, that what- 
ever cricitism and whatever comment maybe made amongst 
Your Highnesses in regard to the period during which it was 
my duty to preside over your deliberations and, in my capa- 
city as representative of the King-Emperor to see you when- 
ever difficulty or serious cpiestions arose, that 1 liave striven to 
the utmost, and this is the only claim that 1 make — ^to do my 
duty, to maintain the high tra-ditions of tlu^ PrincMss and to hold 
aloft the noble traditions of their Order ; to remember that as 
it is a Prince’s part to pardon, so it is a Prince’s paii to <umte 
and construct. 1 leave you to-night fullof the memories to 
which I have referred, conscious of many shortcomings on my 
part, but never conscious of forgetting what is Axn\ to the great, 
ancient, noble and princely Order to which you all belong. 
(Prolonged apphme). 
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His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech when he ^ 925 , 
addressed the Council of State at Delhi on the 9th February : — 

Gentlemen of the Council of State.^1 have summoned you 
to-day because I desired to welcome you at the beginning of tbe 
Session of your Chamber. The first Council of State concluded 
its labours in September last and dissolved. The body I see 
before me to-day, has since come into being as a result of new 
elections and nominations and is about to begin in the present 
Session to exercise its important functions as a vital part of the 
constitutional machinery of the Government of the country. 

In my address to the Members of the first Council of State at 
the close of their final Session I dwelt upon the nature of those 
functions and expressed my appreciation of the conception of 
their duties which had been formed by the Members of the first 
Council of State and of the able manner in which those high 
responsibilities had been discharged in the interests of India. 

It is more particularly in view of these considerations and in 
order to mark my regard for the important position of this 
Chamber in the constitutional structure and my esteem for the 
public services to the people and the administrations rendered 
by it in the past, that I desired to offer welcome and encourage- 
ment to those, to whom it will now fall to carry on the traditions 
of this Chamber and to exercise the influence assigned to it by 
the constitution. 

Among the Members I see the faces of a number of old 
acquaintances who were Members of the first Council of State. 

, By their work in this Chamber they have already displayed the 
high qualities of their experience, sobriety of judgment, sense of 
duty and devotion to the best interests of India. I welcome 
them again to the Chamber. I also welcome those who are 
new Members. With some of the latter I have already formed 
]}ersonal acquaintance ; and others are known to me by the 

record of their public work. I congratulate them on the wide 

3y2 
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field of interest and activity whicli their admission to this Cham- 
ber opens to them. I am confident that I can rely u])on them 
in their actions to bear in mind the weighty responsibilities 
assigned to this Chamber in the constitution and ever to strive, 
after careful consideration and according to the dictates of their 
judgment, to arrive at those conclusions upon tlie diliicult 
questions coming before them, which are best calculated to 
conduce to the greater happiness and progress oJ' tlie peo[)l<t 
and to the maintenance of the highest standards of adminis- 
tration in India. 

I do not propose to-day to enter upon a review of questions 
of general interest in India, as I have recently addressed the 
Legislative Assembly; but I shall briefly allude to certain 
matters of special interest at the present time. 

I greatly appreciated the action of the Members of the l^egis- 
lative Assembly in regard to postponing the discussion of the 
resolution upon the situation in South Africa. Debate at that 
moment might have prejudiced the delicate and critical nego- 
tiations in which I and my Government are engagcfl witli the 
Government of the Union of South Afrh-a. I can assure the 
Indian Legislature that in these negotiations wi' Iuiav taken and 
are taking every step vdiich, to the best of our judgmenl, is 
calculated to help in arriving at a solution satisfactory to Infb'an 
opinion of this difficult problem. T have given anxious thought 
and my close personal attention to every shqt ^ve liu\‘(‘ taken, 
and I gratefully acknowledge that th<( atl.itude of tl.c Indian 
Legislature and the Standing Commit, hs? has bcim a strong 
support to me throughout these negotiations. 1 must ask the 
Legislature to have a little further ])atione(( notwithstanding 
the news from South Africa in this morning’s Press telegrams, 
and to continue to trust in our cfl'ortsi I wish it hud been 
possible to explain the situation more fully to you, but J am 
sure that you will understand why I refrain from adding to 
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the statements I made recently in addressing the Legislative 
Assembly. 

I feel certain that this Chamber has been interested in the 
announcement of the decision to appoint a Royal Commission 
on Agriculture. This Chamber has always taken a lively 
interest in this subject. In July 1923 the Hon’ble Sirdar 
Jogendra Singh moved a resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee by Government to consider questions nearly all 
of which fall within the scope of the terms of reference of the 
Royal Commission now to be appointed. In February 1924 
the Hon’ble Mr. Sethna advocated the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to make a survey of the economic conditions of the 
people of India with special reference to the condition of the 
agricultural population ; and on the 5th of March in the same 
year Sirdar Jogendra Singh moved a resolution advocating a 
further survey of irrigation possibilities. All these resolutions 
had the same object in view, that is, an increase of agricultural 
productivity and the improvement of the economic conditions 
of the rural population. The first of the three motions was 
lost, but the two latter were adopted. In addressing the Legis- 
lature in September last I laid stress on the importance attached 
by me and my Government to these representations. I then 
stated that I hoped to secure the general object in view by the 
operations of a Central Board. It appeared at the time that a 
general enquiry by a Committee or Commission might be open 
to some objections and might possibly hind^ the projects of the 
Local Governments. A closer exammation of the problem 
has, however, convinced us that the machinery of a Board 
would bo inadequate to sepure the far-reaching results for which 
we all hope. It appeared imperative, having in view the great 
importance of this subject to India as a whole and the large 
numbers of persons in India wholly dependent upon agricul- 
tural operations, to constitute a special body which might be 
calculated to bring to the task a wider store of experience, a 
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more detached angle of view and a greater authority than wo 
could hope to obtain from a Central Board. A body of this 
character, in our opinion, appeared to be in a better position to 
devise effective mpasures for the expansion and co-ordination 
of agricultural efforts in India and to give real assistance, basiul 
on the fruits of the latest practical and scientific experience 
elsewhere, to the Ministers and Departments of the Local 
Governments to enable them to obtain the best results from 
their activities. It was in this conviction and after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of State and Local Governments that 
we finally framed our recommendations to the Secretary of 
State for the appointment of a Royal Commission. Let me once 
more make plain that our object is to expand and strengthen 
the operations of the Ministries of Agriculture of the Local Gov- 
ernments and to assist them with information and suggestions, 
which might not otherwise be available to them, for still 
further supplementing their achievements. It is not desired 
in any way to curtail their powers of initiative or action — 
quite the reverse. At the same time care has been taken not to 
overload the enquiry by entrusting to it the examination into 
certain other important subjects connected with agriculture. 
These problems have technicalities of their own anil vary in 
character in each Province. They already engage attenlion 
of the Local Governments and are in many cases the subject 
of legislative proposals in the local legislatures. 

You will doubtless have observed that there has boon 
criticism hinting at some dark political motive in the appoint- 
ment of the Commission. It is unnecessary, f feel sure, for mo 
to repudiate the suggestion. The improvement of the fuemier 
industry of this country and the advancement of the interests 
of the most numerous class in India appears to me, as 1 have 
no doubt it also ajtpears to you, to be a purpose wholly bene- 
ficent in its scope and outside the sphere of political controversy. 
It has long been the subject of consideration by me ami my 
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Government and by the Ijegislature. I rejoice that it has 
been my good fortune to announce the decision during my 
term of office and that it will fall to the lot of my distinguished 
successor, who is specially qualified in this respect, to deal with 
the recommendations that will be made. 

My Government have recently had under their consideration 
the adoption of a new policy regarding opium which is in 
accordance with the trend of opinion in a number of otheJ 
countries and also with views that have been freely expressed 
in some quarters on different occasions in India. We have 
very carefully examined the new obligations undertaken by us 
under Article 1 of the Protocol to the Convention of the Second 
Opium Conference at Geneva, to take such measures as may be 
required to prevent completely within five years from the 
present date the smuggling of opium from constituting a serious 
obstacle to the effective suppression of the use of prepared 
opium As a result we have come to the conclusion that in 
order at once to fulfil our international obligations in the 
largest measure and to obviate the complications that may 
arise from the delicate and invidious task of attempting to sit 
in judgment on the internal policy of other Governments, it is 
desirable that we should declare publicly our intention to re- 
duce progressively the exports of opium from India so as to 
extinguish them altogether within a definite period, except 
as regards exports of opium for strictly medical purposes. The 
period to be fixed has not yet been finally determined, as before 
arriving at a decision it is necessary to consult the Government 
of the United Provinces regarding the effects that the resulting 
reduction in the area cultivated with opium will have on the 
cultivators in that Province. We further propose to discon- 
tinue altogether the system of auction sales of 'Opium in India 
as soon as the agreement for direct sale now being negotiated 
with the Government of French Indo-China is concluded. My 
Government hope at an early date to move a Resolution in 
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both. Chambers of the Legislature in order to give tlie Members 
of the Legislature an opportunity of expressing their views 
on these important pro])osals. 

Since I last addressed the Legislative Assem)>ly on the 20th 
of January, I have received an important comnuurcation 
from His Majesty’s Government on a subject which T feel sure 
you will welcome. The question of taking the first steps 
towards the creation of an Indian Navy had been utider the 
consideration of my Government for some time past. This 
was one of the tasks to which Lord Rawlinsoti devoted 
much of his energy and time before his lamented death. 
The inclination of my Government to take concrete measures 
was strengthened by the strong recommendation of the 
Mercantile Marine Committee to re-organise the Royal 
Indian Marine on the lines of a combatant naval service ; 
and after a careful preliminary examination of the problems 
and a full consideration of the advice of several naval experts, 
my Government during last cold weather decided to invite a 
Committee, under the Presidency of Lord Rawlinson with Vice- 
Admiral Richmond and Sir Bhupendra Nath Mittra as mem- 
bers, to formulate definite juoposals. The rej>ort of tliis 
Committee will be published to-day. Their n^comnumdations 
were accepted in general principle by my Governnuuit and 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for ap})rovaL 

I am now in a position to make the following announce 
ment as regards the decision of His Majesty’s Govt^rnnumt 

'' Subject to the necessary legislation being elTect(id, it has 
been decided to reconstruct the Royal Indian Marine as a com- 
batant force to enable India to enter upon the first stage of 
her naval development, and ultimately to undertake her own 
naval defence. Subject to the approval of His Majesty the' 
King-Emperor, the service will be known as the Royal Indian 
Navy and will fly the White Ensign. Its functions in peace 
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time will be as defined in paragrapb 3 of the Eeport of Lord 
Eawlinson’s Committee. Its most important aspect in the 
early stages will be that of a training squadron. It will train 
the personnel for service in war. Tor this purpose it will 
become from the first a sea-going force. In addition in peace 
its functions will include the services required by the 
Government of India in the Indian Ocean and Persian GuK, 
the organization of naval defence at ports, marine survey in 
the Indian Ocean and marine transport work for the Govern- 
ment of India. The fleet will consist, in its first stage of deve- 
lopment, of the vessels enumerated in paragraph 4 of the report. 
The inauguration of the Koyal Indian Navy will be entrusted 
to the personnel of the existing service, subject to any neces- 
sary readjustment of cadres and Indian gentlemen will be 
eligible to hold commissioned rank in that service. The 
changes which this policy involves will be carried out as soon 
as an agreement has been reached, in consultation with the 
Admiralty, and with other authorities whose expert advice 
and assistance will be necessary, on detailed questions of admi- 
nistration, organisation and finance. ” 

I need not emphasise to the Hon’ble Members of this 
Chamber the significance of this decision. It embodies an im- 
portant principle. Thinking men in India have long desired 
the creation d. an Indian Navy for India capable of defending 
her coasts, her harbours and her commerce. That laudable 
ambition will now have its scope. 

Let me dwell for a moment upon two features in the 
announcement. To the imagination of those, who understand 
the traditions of the British Empire, the privilege granted to 
the Indian Navy of the future to fly the White Ensign should 
appeal with special significance. India by this privilege is 
directly admitted at the out-set of her naval career to share in 
the record of the centuries of proud and gallant traditions for 
which that Ensign stands. 

MliPSV ^ 
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It is a liiglx privilege ; it carries with it the great respon- 
sibility of rendering service worthy of tlie honours conferred. 
Even to embark on the first stage of the performance of those 
duties, which the greatest Navy in the worltl lias been per- 
forming, is no light task. Nevertheless T feel sure that it will 
be courageously undertaken as a vital part of India’s natural 
ambitions and hope. 

To Indians a new and honourable career of national 
service has been opened. The recommendation of Lord 
Rawlinson’s Committee has been accepted that Indians desiring 
to qualify for Commissions in the Indian Navy should receive 
special facilities for suitable education in earlier years and 
later for technical training in the naval profession. I look to 
those who elect to set out on this career to use every effort to fit 
themselves for their task, to foster an esprit de corps and to 
found here in India those traditions of high efficiency and 
courage which the pages of history commemorate as the proud 
possession of the Navy of Great Britain. 

Much constructive work remains to be done before there is a 
Eoyal Indian Navy in being. Legislation will be necessary. 
Ships must be acquired and specially cquipiied for commission in 
Indian waters. Details of organisation and finance have to bo 
examined. Careful and thorough preparation will be called 
for. These processes, which will take some time, are on Imnd 
and will be completed with the least possible delay. These are 
matters of detail, though of great importance to the bucccbs of 
the project, and I do not propose to discuss them to-day ; many 
of them are referred to in the report now published which 
explains the framework of the project. I need only at the mo- 
ment mention that from the preliminary estimates it apjMwa 
that the creation of the Indian Navy in its initial stages is not 
expected to involve any large addition to public expendittiro. 
Of more importance than questions of detail is the acceptance 
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of tie policy of the creation for India of a naval service of her 
own. I am confident that this great opportunity will be wel- 
comed and tmned to the best account for the lasting benefit 
of India. 

In my address at the opening of the Session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly I referred to the creation of a Kates Advisory 
Committee and to the important functions with which the Com- 
mittee would be entrusted in the administration of our rail- 
ways. It may be of interest to many in this Chamber to know 
that I have offered the presidency of this Committee to Sir 
Narasimha Sarma, who was formerly leader of the Council 
of State, and that he has agreed to serve in this capacity. I 
feel sure that his appointment will be welcomed both by his 
former colleagues in this Chamber and by the public generally. 

I was indebted to the late Council of State not only for the 
work performed on behalf of India in the Chamber itself but 
for the eminent services of individual Members of the Chamber 
on important Committees and Commissions. I feel sure 
I can rely on the Members of the present Council of State 
for the same measure of support and help. I note that Sirdar 
Jogendra Singh, who was a member of this Chamber, in 
spite of having undertaken the responsible and arduous duties 
of Minister in the Government of the Punjab, has intimated 
that he will gladly continue to serve on the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee ; and Mr. Sethna who is a past and present Mem- 
ber of the Council of State has undertaken the heavy obligation 
of I roceeding to England and elsewhere for three months as 
a member of the same Committee in order to study mihtary 
training institutions. I appreciate this keen desire to perform 
public service even at personal inconvenience, and I gladly bring 
to notice these instances of the spirit which animates the 
Members of this Chamber in their outlook on their responsibi- 
lities to the public. 
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When I last addressed this Clmmber I expressed my grati- 
fication that the observations made by me in my speech to 
the Indian Legislature at the opening of the last Session had 
been correctly understood in this Chamber, and that my desire 
to see a spirit ol more friendly co-oporation and goodwill had 
been appreciated. There were two considerations of impor- 
tance. In the first place by the evidence of a spirit of this 
character an earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission 
might be secured. I understand that this is the aspiration 
of all in India whose avowed desire is to attain political 
progress by constitutional means. Not less important is the 
other consideration that by this spirit alone a bettor political 
atmosphere would come into existence and prevail at the time 
the Commission commenced its enquiry. I brought those con- 
siderations to the attention of this Chamber on its dissolution, 
and I again commend them to the notice of the reconstituted 
Council of State. Without the existence of conditions in 
which forms of responsible institutions can develop har- 
moniously, the results of an enquiry by a Statutory Commis- 
sion may fall short of expectations. Let us remember the inten- 
tions of Parliament as ex])ressed in the Preamble of the Act : 
“ And whereas the action of Parliament must be guided by tluj 
co-operation received from those on whom now op])ortunities 
of service will be conferred ”. 

It is thus made clear that ])roof of genuine goodwill in the 
direction of working the constitution to the bt'st advantage, 
will be regarded by the British Parliament as an import, ant 
factor for their guidance in determining the (iourse to be 
pursued in the immediate future. If this view is correct, 
and I can scarcely conceive the possibility of contradiction, 
and as the future stages of advance must bo <l(K!ide(l by the 
British Parliament, would it not benefit India's political 
progress to provide plain and unambiguous evirlonce of this 
goodwill! I dealt at some length with this asiwct of 
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constitutional question in my recent address to the Assembly, 
I expressed my regret that the Legislature had not availed 
itself definitely of the opportunity afforded to it, and that the 
spirit manifested in the offer by His Majesty’s Government 
had not met with a more ready and complete response. No 
useful purpose would now be served by repeating the tenure 
of my observations. 

They were intended to help India and were conceived to the 
best of my judgment in the true interests of Indian political 
progress. In some quarters they have elicited comment and 
criticism which seem to indicate a complete misunderstanding 
both of the purpose I had in view and the spirit that animated 
me. I feel sure that I run no such risk in this Chamber and 
that I may look to it with confidence for greater encouragement 
in my expectations. Once more let me solemnly assert my 
I)rofound conviction that it is along this avenue that the 
aims and as[)irations of India may the more quickly be attain- 
ed, and that true i)rospects of i)eaceful ])rogress may the more 
surely be found. I still cherish the hope that India will not 
tarry in pursuing it. 


CONVOCATION OF THE DELHI UNIVEESITY. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, as Chancellor of the Delhi University, 
prosidod over the Convocation held in Delhi on 3rd March and delivered 
the following speech 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor, Members of the Court, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—! have listened with great interest, as I am sure 
you all have, to Sir Hari Singh Gour’s thoughtful and 
earnest address. I hear on all sides satisfactory accounts of 
the University. The number of students is growing. The 
permanent stafi has been increased. The colleges are nearly 
at their full strength. The Faculty of Law, opened towards 


3rd March 
1926. 
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tlie close of the year 1924, has been successfully established and 
the law degrees of the University have been recognised by the 
High Court of the Punjab. Among the graduates receiving 
degrees to-day are some who have taken a degree in this new 
Faculty. Let me express my ^appreciation of the satisfactory 
beginning made in this Faculty m which I naturally from my 
long association with the law take a special interest. I like- 
wise observe with satisfaction that the number of graduates 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science has markedly increased. 
The University Training Corps, which has been in existence for 
18 months, has made a satisfactory start, and there is a com- 
mendable keenness for admission to any vacancies occurring 
in the Corps. 

As Sir Hari Singh has clearly explained the University 
authorities are carefully considering the directions in which 
the activities of the University may usefully be extended. The 
establishment of Faculties of Commerce and Medicine and an 
Oriental Faculty are under examination. The former would 
increase the teaching activities of the University in new 
vocational branches, while the latter would involve an oxj)ansion 
of the side of the University more concerned with Arts a-nd cul- 
ture in a direction which is peculiarly associated with the an(*.ient. 
traditions and history of Delhi. There are other questions 
of importance under consideration, as foi* example iJie arrangt^- 
ments which can be made for the separation of the int<u*me<iiiite 
classes from the degree classes. These problems are to some 
extent inter-connected with the question of ])erjnammt build- 
ings for the University. There are also inevitable. diiliculti(\s 
of ways and means. In some aspects of these ({U(‘.HtionH t he 
University may look for a measure of help from the Oovern- 
ment of India. Others are problems to which tlie Uriivcsrsity 
must find the right solution without outside assisi-ancc’^ ; btit 
I have said enough to show that Dr, Hari Bingh (Jour and 
those associated with him in the administration of the Uiiiver- 
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sity have the immediate requirements of the University 
under very careful consideration and may be trusted to arrive 
at wise conclusions as to the best course to adopt. Let me 
nevertheless offer a word of advice. With every desire to 
equip the University to meet the various new needs which 
arise in many directions — and I know how keen that desire is — 
it is imprudent, in my view, in higher education to adopt a new 
scheme or start a new project unless there exists complete cer- 
tainty of its execution with efficiency and success. I am con- 
vinced that Sir Hari Singh Gour and his colleagues thoroughly 
understand this limitation of the power of expansion ; and I 
only mention the point in order that those considerations may 
be as clearly present in the minds of the public as they are in 
mine. 

I have been interested to hear that the Municipality of 
Delhi contemplate the introduction of compulsory education 
in two wards of the city from April next, and I congratulate the 
Municipal Commissioners on the public spirit and interest 
in the advancement of the rising generations which this step 
demonstrates. I trust that this is an indication of a revival 
of lively interest in education generally in the city, and that 
the claims of higher education also, on the perfection of which 
at Delhi the careers of the sons of many of its citizens must 
depend, will make an appeal to the munificence and solicitude 
of its wealthier citizens. I believe that few more worthy objects 
for their philanthropy can be found. The University is the 
JQniversity of Delhi. Its activities are confined to and centred 
at Delhi ; and its success should be in a special sense the con- 
cern of all its citizens. 

Let me now pass from the present to the future. ’ I have 
striven, as far as circumstances permitted in my time, to 
foster this University in its infancy and early growth. My 
intimate connection with the University is about to come to an 
end ; but before I leave you, I wish you to understand and 
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share the hopes I have always cherished for its future ; and I 
trust that I may look to those who have been associated with 
me and ray Govermnent in its foundation, to bring these expec- 
tations to fulfilment in future years. 

Let me invite you to reflect on the very special 2)osition 
occupied by this University. It is the University of the Impe- 
rial Ca])ital of India. It is situated at the headquarters of the 
Government of India and at the seat of the Central Legislature. 
It has an intimate connection with His Majesty the King- 
Emperor’s representative in India, the Viceroy and Governor- 
General. It takes its name from a jilace famous in the annals 
of the past history of India and identified with great tradi- 
tions of both Hindu and Moslem Empires. It is a link between 
the ancient lore and culture of India, of which many traces are 
to be found at Delhi, and the various activities of modern 
learning, science and research. 

What I hope, and what I believe you all hope, to see in 
Delhi is a University of which not only Delhi but India as a 
whole may be justly proud. And how, it may be asked, may 
this hope be attained ? What characteristics should di.stin- 
guish this University to mark its sjiccial position ? What 
particular aims should it hold before it ? In view of iis asso- 
ciations, the answer woxild seem to bo that the Delhi University 
in the fiorst place should give expression to the close concern 
of the Viceroy and Governor-General for the moral and intellec- 
tual progress of India. It should further be a practical sign of 
the ultimate responsibility of his Government for the most coni; 
plete realisation of the best educational ideals in India. It 
should likewise be a mirror to reflect the ardent desire of the 
representatives of India in the Central Legislature for the 
development of her people and the advancement of their 
capacity and culture to the highest plane. It should diffuse 
the mosxi powerful influences ior the improvement of mental 
qualities and the strengthening of character. It should be a 
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field of ambition, in wliich all classes, parties and creeds may 
labour togctber in a labour of love, working in harmony in a 
great public cause. 

If these ideals are to be compassed, ordinary standards of 
academic efficiency will not suffice, but efforts will be needed 
to attain a higher and more comprehensive degree of excellence. 
In order to succeed the special place occupied by this Univer- 
sity and the special mission it is expected to fulfil must ever be 
kept prominently in the minds of those responsible for its 
administration. The maintenance of lofty aims and the 
struggle for unique achievement must always be present. 
The spirit in which the task is approached will be the test. In 
such measure as a realisation of a great purpose stimulates and 
inspires tlie efforts of the administration on behalf of the Uni- 
versity, to an equal degree will the University command the 
lively sympathy and assistance of the public and be enabled to 
secure its place as a great all-India institution. 

An untiring devotion to its best interests on the part of the 
administration of the University will go far to win for it that 
esteemed position and that high degree of public regard which 
we covet. If it is to reach this eminence, the possession of 
certain qualities also will be called for. I have spoken of these 
qualities before in addressing this and other Universities at 
their convocations ; but the qualities are of such extreme im- 
portance that I may permit myself to dwell upon them once 
more with the full conviction that they cannot too often be 
commended to attention. The first of these qualities is insist- 
ence on really sound standards of teaching and training and 
high tests of knowledge for University distinction. No false 
glamour of popularity should be permitted to tempt a Univer- 
sity to lower its standards in order to attract students or to be 
content with anything but the best. No mere veneer of attain- 
ments will long preserve its freshness in the stern conditiors of 
modern life. Once a University begins to acquiesce in the 
M14PSV 4b 
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second best and to substitute tinsel for gold, its career of useful- 
ness is at an end ; and so far from being a potent cause for good 
intlie evolution of a country, it, unwittingly perhaps, but no 
less surely, becomes an influence baneful to the progress of its 
people. A University must be constantly trimming its lamp. 
It is not enough that the light is burning; it must be shining 
with full radiance, illuminating the minds and lives of its future 
citizens with the brightest beams of knowledge and truth. 

A second quality essential to the success of a University 
is the possession of living energy and receptive activity. It 
is easy to find and tread a beaten path. It is a simple task to 
confine efforts to long-established and stereotyped processes 
of craftsmanship within well-known and narrow limitations ; 
there is also the temptation to roam in complacence in the store- 
houses oi the past and to be satisfied in the achievement of 
a knowledge of its treasures ; but outside these cloisters, let me 
remind you, life is throbbing with a full pulse. The world is 
a process of evolution. As drops make an ocean, day by day, 
impalpably but certainly, new items are being added to the sum 
total of human knowledge. The mind of in an — the whole 
world and sphere on which it is the function of a University 
to exert its influence — is in a state of constant change and ad- 
vance. It seeks fresh outlets ; it ex})lores new territories ; 
it sheds old theories like worn-out garments. A University 
must ’therefore be equipped to keep pace with new ideas and 
needs. It must be receptive of new tendencies. It must have 
the living energy to fit itself for new activities so that at every 
successive age the people may find in it that intellectual sti- 
mulus and support which new conditions will demand. 

The third quality on which public attention will be concen- 
trated when the University advances in years, is the possession 
of good traditions. This is a question of growth. It arises out 
of a keen and sustained desire both on the part of the adminis- 
traliye and teaching staff and of a succession of studepfs to be 
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jealous for the reputation of the University, to uphold its 
izzat, to strive for its preeminence in every direction and to be 
scrupulous that, so far as they may be able to secure, no blot 
of merited criticism and no stain of disgrace shall sully the 
pages of its annals. Once traditions of this nature have been 
established, they react on both component parts of the Univer- 
sity ; and if they are maintained, the Delhi University will at 
once win and keep that position in general esteem and 
regard which has been my hope and is, I know, the hope 
of all those interested in its foundation and growth. 

You may feel that, knowing the obstacles with which the 
University has had to contend in its infancy, I have set too diffi- 
cult a standard. The ideals I have treasured, it may be urged, 
stand on so high a peak that the University may find the task 
of climbing to it beyond its powers. Let me assure you that I 
believe that the summit to which our eyes are turned is nearer 
than you dare to hope. Confidence and enthusiasm can dispel 
the mists which now mask the upward road. They can en- 
gender in others faith and trust to help the University on its 
journey ; and thus sustained,* you may press on until you set 
your feet upon the eminence that is your goal. 

Knowledge is divine in origin. To diffuse its highest forms 
is a sacred trust. Knowledge is not only power for the few. 
It is, as Sir Hari Singh has lucidly explained, in modern condi- 
tions life for the many. Civilisation in its truest sense means 
the sharing in the blessings of knowledge by the masses of the 
people. The general development of the intellectual capacity 
of the people is the first condition of all true progress ; it is the 
foundation of the greatness of nations. The University has a 
noble part to play in the creation of these conditions. It has 
a duty from which I am convinced no fears of the effort involved 
or of the sacrifices to be made will ever cause it to shrink. 

This is the last occasion on which I shall have the oppoitu 
nity of addressing the University. In a few weeks’ time I shall 
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be separated from immediate concern with its afiairs ; but 
I shall always keep myseK informed of its progress and develop- 
ment. I shall b e interested to renew touch with those connect- 
ed with its administration and shall watch with sympathy 
the careers of its students in their post-graduate life. With an 
afEection, like that of a parent, I shall mark the growth to matu- 
rity of the infant to whom I acted in the capacity of chief 
guardian and whose earlier years I helped to tend ; and with 
the pride of a brother I shall follow the fortunes of a family to 
the membership of which I have been admitted in virtue of the 
degree conferred on me. Let me now take leave of the Univer- 
sity, of its Governors, teachers and students and wish them 
from the depth of my heart the fairest prospects for the Delhi 
University in the future. 


BANQUET AT KOTAH. 

In replying to His Highness His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Your Highness^ Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — thank your High- 
ness for the very kind welcome you have extended to me on the 
occasion of my first visit to Kotah State. Her Excellency 
deeply regrets that it was not possible for her to undertake the 
journey and join me in paying this visit ; but she is obliged to 
husband her strength for the demands that the public ceremonies 
connected with our departure from India and the long voyage to 
England will make upon it. She would have been greatlj touched 
by the very kind manner in which Your Highness has alluded 
to her and to her work in India. She will be gratified to hear of 
Tour Highness’ sympathy with her projects for the relief of 
suffering and the welfare of the women and children of India ; 
andshewillcount upon Your Highness among other friends 
to foster and carry on after her departure the philanthropic 
activities which it has been her privilege to set in motior for the 
good of India. 
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Let me also thank Your Highness for the generous terms 
in which you have dwelt on my work in India, I am gratified 
by Yoor Highness’ appreciation of the more stable conditions 
which now prevail. I trust that these conditions may continue 
and contribute to the growth of the greater well-being and 
prosperity of the people of India. 

I am glad to have been able to pay a visit to Your Highness 
before I leave India. My knowledge of Rajputana would have 
been incomplete without a closer acquaintance with the 
Haras and with Kotah which has had a separate existence 
as an important State since the beginning of the 17th 
century and has been connected by close ties with the British 
Government ever since the treaty of 1817. I also desired to 
visit Your Highness in your ancestral home, as you ar^ one 
of the senior rulers in Rajputana ; Your Highness succt^eded 
to the Gadi of this State 37 years ago and has exercised full 
ruling powers for more than 30 years. Your Highness’ affection 
for your State and your devotion to its interests and welfare 
are well known; gnd outside your own State all matters 
affecting the States in general such as the Chamber of Princes 
and questions connected with the Chiefs’ Colleges command 
Your Highness’ keenest attention. I need not dwell upon the 
loyalty of Your Highness to the Crown and the Empire, be- 
cause it needs no elaboration. Your State gave conspicuous 
assistance to the cause of the Empire in the Great War and made 
notable contributions and sacrifices ; and the honours bestowed 
upon Your Highness are the symbol of the high regard and 
esteem in which your personal services as head of this State 
are held by His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

I join with Your Highness in hoping that the recommend- 
ations of the Skeen Committee will prove to be of great utility 
in connection with the recruitment and training of Indians to 
serve as officers in the Indian Army. In view of the interest 
of the subject of the enquiry to Indian States a representative 
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of the States was appointed as member of the Committee, and 
I readily appreciate that this question is of special interest to 
Your Highness and your State. Few States have a finer record 
of martial traditions. The fighting annals of the people of this 
State began at Fattehabad in 1658 and continued through 
the 17th, 18th and part of the 19th century. They have been 
revived in the 20th century by Your Highness’ connection with 
the 42nd Deoli Regiment and the participation of youi subjects 
on behalf of the Empire in the campaigns of the Great War. 

The unsettlement of economic conditions after the war 
made it impossible to investigate with any hope of success 
at an earherdate the problems which are now under the consi- 
deration of the Currency Commission : but the situation is now 
more favourable for the enquiry ; and I trust that the recom- 
mendations of the Commission will be of permanent benefit to 
the financial structure in India and conduce to greater facilities 
for the operations of trade and commerce. 

The expansion of these activities is to a great extent 
dependent upon the establishment of stable conditions of 
exchange and currency, specially suited to the local require- 
ments of the country, 

I thank Your Highness again for your kindness and hos- 
pitality, and 1 ask all those present to join me in drinking long 
life and happiness to His Highness the Maharao of Kotah and 
prosperity to his State. 


BANQUET AT GWALIOR. 

His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following apeech at the 
Banquet at Gwalior on the 8th of March 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen.— 1 do not propose 
to-night to make what is ordinarily understood by the term 
^ a banquet speech I have been actuated by very special 
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considerations in visiting Gwalior on this occasion. Ordinarily, 
thoiigli I keep in the closest touch with minority administra- 
tions, I do not visit States during the period of a minority. 
This was one reason for not visiting Gwalior. Another 
reason was that a visit must inevitably bring back to me 
very sad memories of the loss sustained by the death of His 
Highness the late Maharaja and that my stay in Gwalior, 
where intimate associations with him would meet me at every 
turn, must add poignancy to the grief I already feel ; but 
when I turned these considerations over in my mind, I 
came to the conclusion that there was a higher consideration 
to which my rule of practice and my personal feelings of 
sorrow must give way. 

Most of those present to-night are well aware of the very 
high regard entertained by me for his late Highness the Maha- 
raja Scindia. He occupied a place in my esteem to which 
only a friend can lay claim. He admitted me to his confidence 
regarding the expectations which ho cherished for his son’s 
career and upbringing. He freely explained to me the solici- 
tude he had for his State and the projects he had formed for 
he prosperity of his people. I felt I could not leave India 
without paying one more visit to this State and acquainting 
myself at first hand with the welfare of all that he held so 
dear at Gwalior. It seemed to me a sacred duty and obligation 
to assure myself personally of the well-being of all in which 
his affections and interests had been bound up. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General and his Government 
have a special responsibility in regard to all minority adminis- 
trations in Indian States ; but in the case of Gwalior these 
considerations are strengthened by my wish not only to 
ensure the due discharge of the general responsibility vested 
in me, but also by my sincere personal desire, due to my intimate 
association with His late Highness, to do all that is possible 
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to assist the minority administration in carrying on their 
work ; and if any dfficulties or obstacles had been encountered, 

I wished to help to surmount them. If there had been any 
doubts, I hoped to set a course which would ensure a pro- 
bability of calm seas and fair winds. I desired to leave India, 
satisfied and confident that the ship of the Gwalior adminis- 
tration was steering a straight course to its fixed destination 
and that the hopes and aspirations of His late Highness were 
being fulfilled 

In addition to these considerations Her Highness the 
Senior Maharani, the President of the Council, wrote to me 
more than once suggesting that I should pay a visit to Gwalior 
before I left India. She rightly thought that I might desire, 
by a visit, once more to show my esteem for His late Highness, 
my consciousness of his loyalty and devotion to the Empire 
and my solicitude for the maintenance of the high prestige 
of his house and of the traditions of good administration 
in his State. She gave me to understand that my visit would 
be a source of encouragement and support to her and to the 
Minority Administration and would assist the Council to 
preserve the institutions and build upon the foundations 
which His late Highness’ foresight had laid down for the wel- 
fare of the Gwalior State and its people. 

Finally I was anxious once more to sec His late Highness’ 
children, His present Highness and his sister the Maharaj 
Kumari. I know full well what care and solicitude arc devoted 
to their upbringing and how constantly they arti in the thoughts 
of the Council. I realise the universal affection they command ; 
but I wished to see for myself how they were progressing ; 
and I thought that Her Highness the Junior Maharani, would 
be gratified and reassured if I was able to see for myself the', 
vigilance with which she tends them and how they are grow- 
ing up. 
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His late Highness took a great pride in the administration 
of this State. It was constantly in his thoughts. He chose 
his Ministers and officials with care. He manifested a direct 
personal interest in their work and reposed his fullest trust in 
those who loyally carried out their responsibilities to the 
best of their abilities ] while he was untiring in his own work 
for the State and exacting in the tale of work he expected 
from others, he was full of praise for the achievements of 
his State officials. Quick to detect mistakes, he was equally 
eager and ready to praise where praise was merited ; and in the 
several visits I have paid to Gwahor I have been deeply im- 
pressed by the great pride he took in the work of his officials 
and by the happy relations subsisting between them and the 
head of this State. 

I am conscious of the influence which those conditions 
must necessarily have on the Minority Administration. The 
Council is composed of some of His late Highness’ most 
trusted officials. Connected with the administration are others 
also who commanded the complete confidence of His late 
Highness. I feel sure that they can still hear the echo of the 
voice that is now silent. Though the hand that guided their 
activities has been taken away, I know they are still stimulated 
in their work by the spirit of his energy and interest. They 
are still encouraged by his triist and confidence and still 
cheered by ambition to deserve his praise. 

My Government in the case of Minority Administrations 
have pursued the policy that they are glad to receive and con- 
sider requests by any Princes regarding the principles they 
would prefer to see adopted in the case of their own States and 
families ; and due weight is attached to wishes so expressed ; 
but the Government of India, on whom the final responsibility 

rests, must reserve to themselves full freedom of action in 
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dealing with such requests. In the case of Gwalior my Govern- 
ment are attaching due weight to certain wishes which His 
late Highness expressed and it is on these lines that the Minority 
Administration is at present proceeding. I have made en- 
quiries as regards the progress of the Minority Administration 
and I am well satisfied that a good beginning has been made* 
The responsibility is great. It stretches out in the future 
over a long period. I do not minimise the difficulties of the 
task or the calls it will make on the energies and capacities 
of the Council ; but I believe and I earnestly trust that this 
good beginning will bear fruit ; and that the determination 
to foster the continuance of good relations between this State 
and the Government of India, to preserve high standards of 
administration and good government and to work for the 
interests of the minor Euler and the welfare of his subjects 
will be steadfastly maintained. I am convinced that the 
Council will bear in mind the very important interests they serv e 
and the confidence that is reposed in them. 

The Eesident has taken the keenest interest in the working 
of the new administrative machine ; the Council may be 
assured of his constant support in any difficulties wliicli may 
occur. Look upon him in the first place as the representative 
of the Paramount Power ; look upon him also as a sympathclic 
and understanding counsellor ever ready to help and to advise, 

I am leaving India in a few weeks’ time ; but I shall take 
away with me an abiding interest in the future of this State 
and its Euler. In the years to come I shall often inform my- 
self of how Gwalior and its Euler are faring. I shall learn ; 
I trust, that its young Euler is developing that force and cluxrm 
of character which made his father a great figure in India. 
1 shall hear, I hope, that the prestige of the State and its Enling 
©.ou^ stands as high as ever, that the same noble traditions 
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of loyalty to the King-Emperor are cherished, that the same 
high standards of good administration and solicitude for 
the welfare of the people are maintained, as when my friend 
His late Highness, ruled in Gwalior. 

Let me thank you for the very kind terms in which you 
have referred to me and to my work in India Most grate- 
fully also I appreciate the references you have made to Her 
Excellency and her work. Without her assistance, as you have 
rightly surmised, it would have been difficult for me to have 
brought to fruition whatever it has been vouchsafed to me 
to carry out. Critics may weigh my achievements in the 
balance and find them wanting ; but her mission has lain in 
a field which is outside the sphere of controversy. She has 
laboured to banish suffering, to help the weak and to bring 
more light to humble homes ; and if the seeds, she has sown, 
bear fruit and multiply even tenfold, she will have made as 
considerable a contribution to the happiness of humanity in 
India as any statesman or administrator may hope to compass; 

Though our visit to Gwalior has sad* aspects for us, Her- 
Excellency and I are glad to have had' this last opportunity 
of reviving treasured memories and old associations and ofi 
demonstrating the very warm interest and sympathy we 
entertain for the House of Scindia and this State. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, let me ask you to join in drinking 
the health of His Highness. Let us wish all success to the 
Minority Administration ; and when in fullness of time His 
Highness grows np to exercise ruling powers over his splendid 
heritage, let us wish for him long years of prosperity and 
honour ; may he command the affection and esteem of his 
subjects and may it be vouchsafed to him to secure them^ 
happiness and weHare. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at the Farewell 
Dinner to him by the Members of the Executive Council : — 

Your Excellencies i Sir Charles Innes, Ladies and Gentlemen . — 

Among my many debts of gratitude to tbe Members of my 
Council I must include tbat of giving me this opportunity of 
meeting them, tie Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries of tbe 
Government of India and so many wbo have been associated 
with our wort in the Government of India. It is an especially 
pleasant occasion viewed from one aspect, and that is, as Sir 
Charles has said, that it is in the nature of a family gathering. 

I do not claim hy any means the true paternal pride in all of 
those assembled here (laughter), nor do I even attempt to 
attribute to myself the particular portion that one of my past 
Members of Council ascribed to me on an occasion not so long 
ago (laughter), but my family—this family which has grown 
around me during the last five years — is one v/hioh has been 
attached to me by virtue of a process well-known in the cus^- 
toms and traditions of thecountry and analogous to the Hindu 
Law of adoption. (Applause). I see many of those a,* ound mo 
to-night with whom I have been most closely associatf-^d at least 
during the last two or three years, because unfortunately in 
India more especially changes take place. You, Sir diaries, 
have spoken feelingly and eloquently of the reJatioiis that have 
existed between the Members of my Council and myself. I 
shall not attempt tonight to say more than a very small part 
of what I feel on this occasion, because when the h(‘art is full 
words form but an inadequate mirror of its emotions, and I 
fear I should fail in describing my sentiments adequately to you ; 
and I might also incidentally introduce a tone of niclanclioly 
in this hitherto cheerful assembly. Regret thwre must be, and 

I I express myself very briefly upon this subject it is because 
I do not care to dwell upon it this evening. No man can live 
a&I have during these five years, .no man can receive as I have 
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devotion, loyalty and splendid service, witliont at the same 
time having keen, acute pangs of regret that the time is rapidly 
approaching when those relations must come to an end. My 
consolation is that, after all, you will all be coming home at 
some period. I shall watch with keen sympathy what is 
happening out here. My interest will be with you ; I shall be 
specially curious to note whether those whom I had selected 
among the younger men, in my o-wn mind, as those who would 
rise to greater fame and to the greater positions attainable, 
actually reached them *, and I shall always follow what takes 
place in India among all of you with the feeling that I wish 
I could be here again, with you, taking part in it all. 

Five years are but the briefest span in the life of India, and 
even a very short span in the history of British India. I have 
learnt much during these five years ; knowledge of conditions 
in India and, I hope, some understanding of them has come ro 
me; but I realise even more now at the end of. my term how 
much there is still left to learn if one wishes to be complete 
master of the situation and have real deep inside knowledge 
But is that vouoh-safed to any one man ? India is too large, 
there are too many varieties of race and creed, there are too 
many different conditions. I content myself, very humbly 
and modestly in trusting that during these five years there is 
one respect in which I hope I have never failed — and it is the 
only respect in which I claim not to have failed — and that is 
in carrying on the traditions of a Viceroy (Applause). This 
means — expressed in a sentence — determination to give the 
best service that is possible and to devote the utmost capacity 
that one may possess to promoting the interests of India as a 
great component part of the British Empire (Applause). 

I am not minded this evening to travel over the events of 
these five years. Sir Charles Innes — if he will permit me to 
say so — showed the wise and generous restraint of a host in 
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sparing me the recital of all the different trials and troubles 
that have beset me, and especially — although it would have 
been quite unconscious on his part — in recalling to me instances 
in which I think now that I made mistakes. I am not going 
to tell you what they were (laughter). But I do want you to 
realise that I am quite firmly convinced, and beyond all 
possibility of argument, that whatever may have been 
accomplished during these five years, whatever may be said 
in the future in credit of this period of my Viceroyalty, you 
who are here assembled around this tabic all have played their 
part, because it is very very largety due to you, to the assist- 
ance that I have received from you, that anything at all has 
been achieved. 

Let me recall my first arrival in India, with almost no 
knowledge of India except such as at my earliest most youthful 
age had come to the ship’s boy on board a sailing vessel in 
Calcutta — knowledge which in those days did not get me an 
invitation to Viceregal Lodge ; I did not then find myself on the 
Warrant of Precedence or within that magic circle that appa- 
rently has to be invited on specific occasions ! (laughtei*) . There 
were also my later experiences as a Member of the Cabinet in 
England; there, although Indian questions came before us, 
I had the good sense to realise that there were men, parti- 
cularly like Lord Curzon, Mr. Montagu, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
who had had experience of administration of India, cither 
as Viceroy or as Secretary of State, and who were far more able 
to judge of what should be the decision than I who know little 
more than what I had read and seen in pictures. When a 
Viceroy arrives he is very troubled as to what he will find. 
As a Viceroy sits in the ship on the way to India he thinks of 
what is to happen and reflects that he knows nothing of the 
taen whom he is going to meet or of those who arc to bo his 
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chief advisers. I was precisely in that case. The only one 
whom I had the privilege of knowing was the then Commander- 
in-Chief — Lord Eavdinson; otherwise I knew nothing of my 
colleagues. I wondered again and again how we should get on. 
But it was not long before I realised that, although I might 
differ from them in opinion, I could rely absolutely upon the 
most loyal and devoted service, not only from them as Members 
of Council, but also from all those associated with them — the 
Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries and all concerned in the 
Government of India. (Applause). It is a great and glorious 
tradition. I know of nowhere in which it is so brought home 
to one as in India. I know so many of the Civil Service at 
home, but their conditions are not quite the same, because 
the contact is rather dilferent and the position of a member 
of the Civil Service there is not the same as a member of the 
Indian Civil Service. I have wondered again and again and 
have admired the training that they must have had. I have 
seen them tackle problems which seemed almost impossible 
to solve. I will not go into particulars, but let me take, for 
example, Commerce, I express my admiration of the extra- 
ordinary insight and knowledge of those who have been asso- 
ciated with me in the Department of Commerce, of its head 
Sir Charles Innes and of Mr. Chadwick his lieutenant. Let 
me express to them not only my grateful thanks, but my un- 
bounded admiration for the way in which they have discharged 
duties which must have been most difficult (Applause). I have 
noticed also that those with whom they come in contact, and 
who are the masters of their trade (at least I must assume so 
because they make large fortunes) are themselves nun-plusaed 
and perplexed and wonder how it is that these Civil Servants 
manage to get such an extraordinary insight into the techni- 
calities of their occupations and matters which they thought 
were a closed book to them. 
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I am tempted, but I must exercise restraint, to travel 
round the table of my Council, I see them as I shall see them 
on many occasions in my picture of India. There is the Fields 
Marshal Commander-in-Chief, always in uniform as is con- 
sidered right when he comes in his position of Commander-in- 
Chief to the Council, bedecked with medals galore, a wonderful 
soldier as we know (Applause), a war- veteran of international 
reputation (Applause), a soldier who endeared himself to the 
Dominions — particularly to one — and who has done so much 
to link together the Dominions and Great Britain (Applause) ; 
ajid yet this veteran is the gentlest of gentle creatures wi’tli 
the gentleness that you will never find in a man of courage 
unless he is also a man of strength of purpose and conviction 
of mind ; this is a gentleness which sets the seal upon the cha- 
racter, which you can read and which tells you that the man is 
a man not like ourselves because he knows of the real difficul- 
ties, he has known more of the troubles, he has seen more of 
the horrors of the War than we and in consequence he stands 
always in our view as a man so gentle that the appropriate 
term attributable to him is that of a yenileman, (Applause). 

As my mind, or my eye, wanders around this table, there 
I see the smiling countenance of Sir Basil Blackett In him 
I have a true paternal pride because, after all, I can claim 
responsibility for having secured his arrival in India (Applause). 
My experience of him when we went through very difficult 
times together in America during the War made me realise the 
importance of getting him here. You know him and so you 
know that he is not too particularly tractable (laugliter), but 
nevertheless in the end he was tempted and he came — I might 
almost say that he came and he saw and he conquered. 
< Applause). I have taken special pleasure in the success 
which he has achieved here. We have had good fortune in 
India in finance, but it is due to Sir Basil Blacket that we have 
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made the best of that good fortune, (Applause) ; and there I 
leave him, suffused with blushes, almost staggering under the 
burden of the crores which he is carrying on his shoulder ! 
(laughter), 

I turn next to the Leader of the Assembly — Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, He has one great fault— if he will permit me to • 
say so, particularly this night when I am speaking with frank- 
ness inasmuch as I shall not have to work with him much 
longer ! (laughter) — and that is that he has never taken unto 
himself a wife, (Laughter), Her Excellency who, like all 
ladies, delights in matchmaking, has sometimes in the quiet 
hours when we were together confessed her utter failure to 
find a mate for Sir Alexander. All the most beautiful and 
charming ladies have been seen by him and, I am told, that he 
makes himself most attractive ; indeed, if report speaks true, 
it is in this respect that he most wonderfully displays his 
brilliant plumage, which they must admire ; but he then rides 
off — as be cannot make up his mind (laughter). That is the 
only fault I can find with Sir Alexander. I remember per- 
fectly well when I bad determined to offer him ths Home 
Membership, and with it Leadership of the House, and I en- 
quired about him, I found it very difficult to find out anything 
because he had so many friends and they only had good to say 
of him ; but eventually I managed to probe a little into the 
depths and I understood (I am here telling you a secret 
which was told me) that he would be excellent in every respect, 
but as Leader of the House — ^that was a very serious matter, 

I asked why and was told that they were not quite sure that he 
would be a really eloquent speaker. I was not convinced and 
the result is that I am quite certain that in the short time that 
the House has existed there has never been a better Leader of 
the Assembly (Applause), If I had any doubts of his capacity 
for speech and his skill in debate, and his power of persuasion, 
M14PSV 4d 
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which is the true aim and object of speech in debate — I should 
find all such doubts dispelled by his manner of dealing with 
difficulty and of course there are difficulties enough for the 
Leader of the present Assembly — on those occasions he says r 
if only I were a better speaker, if only I had the graces and the 
arts of oratory, I might have convinced you but unfortunately 
I know I am not a good speaker, and everybody is delighted 
with him because they know for once he is saying what is not 
true ; (laughter). He has managed in a very short time to 
get that which is the most valuable quality in a Leader of the 
House, and that is the confidence of its members. They 
know that they can trust him. He has the merit of saying 
what he thinks and in a manner which does not ofiend. It 
may be sometimes a little sharp, but is immediately forgotten 
through some kindly good-humoured words. Speaking of him 
as a Home Member, all I can say is that I would never desire 
and never could hope to have a more valuable assistant. His 
sober judgment has been quite invaluable to me (Applause). 

I pass from Sir Alexander and look round the table and 
I come to Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. His reputation had 
reached me before I came to India. He had won a great repu- 
tation as Financial Adviser to the Army Department. His 
mastery of the figures in that Department was such that 
whenever any difficulties arose resort was at once ha4l to him 
to help to solve them. Now he has come into the Council whore 
ho plays his part like a man. — Independently in mind, free in 
expressing his opinions, patriotic and loyal to his coxintry, 
but nevertheless realising a fair case when it is put, though it 
might not perhaps appeal to all his fellow-countrymen. He 
invariably gives the best of his opinion, and when he has once 
taken a view and expressed it, he stands to it and he may be 
depended upon to act up to it loyally (Applause)* 
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I travel from Sir Bliupendra to Sir Mubammad Habibullali, 
who sits next in my picture, and there I find him immersed 
in South Africa, or in the Agricultural Commission (Applause)^ 
He has had very hard tasks and especially in regard to South 
Africa. Some of the documents vrhicli have had to bo compiled 
have required the greatest care and skill. He is true to his 
country and does his utmost for her, carrying out his duties 
with devotion and never failing to realise the justice of any 
cause when it is established (Applause), 

Lastly^ I come to our newest recruit — Mr. Das — a mem- 
ber of that grout profession which has already produced 
many great men (Applause). He arrived with the reputation 
of an accomplished lawyer, of a devoted Indian, but neverthe- 
less of a fair-minded and just man, who had the courage to say 
things that might be unpalatable, when he had once come to 
the conclusion that they were true (Applause). Ho assists us 
in consultations, which is not to be wondered at because it is 
a word that is dear to the heart — and perhaps also to the 
pocket— e£ a legal man (laughter). 

Together, this body of men has worked extraordinarily well. 
I cannot recall in the whole time that there has been any 
element of trouble amongst us. There have been differences 
of opinion of course, but these have all accommodated them- 
selves to the general benefit ; and I can only say of them that 
I have never met a body of men who have been truer to their 
duty and more faithful to their charge and who, I can say in all 
earnestness and sincerity, have never failed to give to me, as 
Viceroy, the highest service any hour of the day and, I think 
I might say, even of the night- (Applause). 

I must not pass in review the Secretaries, tempted as I 
might be, because I shall be taking xxp too much time ; there 

are one ox two words that I still wish to say. In all our social 

4jd2 
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and ceremonial affairs we are assisted hj the Members of 
Council and by the Secretaries and— let us by no means forget 
it, — by their ladies (Applause). It is with pleasure, and satis- 
faction that I note that we have had ladies amongst them who 
have formed part of what might be termed the inner circle of 
affairs, who have assisted on numerous occasions and who have 
helped to grace our table and our rooms and have provided the 
flowers and the beauty and to whom alone Sir Alexander is 
impervious' ! (Applause) . 

Kow, ladies and gentlemen, I shall very soon have to take 
leave of you. I shall part with you and leave India with very 
deep regret, notvuthstanding that I have the compensation 
of going home and meeting my own- family and friends from 
whom we have been separated for a long time. But I do desire 
on behalf of Her Excellency and mysalf to express to yoix all 
my deep gratitude for your assistance bo us in all the various 
functions and affairs in which our lives have been spent in 
India during these five years. Of Her Excellency — and for 
Her Excellency — I have often spoken in India. Someone sug- 
gested that perhaps I might order Her Excellency to do a 
particular thing. I have never done so. I learnt early in my 
married life the true secret, which was that I roally did every- 
thing that Her Excellency wanted although she managed to^ 
convey to me, and to make me really believe for the moment, 
that I was doing it because I wished to doit! (Laughter). 

One of the few feminine attributes- which I may claim for 
myself as a result of this is that I have learnt to do the same,, 
and consequently I try to manage that she shall do what I 
want on some occasions, and she does it and is convinced that 
she is doing it of her own free will and not to ])leaso mo 
(laughter). I will not dispute as to what may be the true 
view— and I shall not pause further to analyse it. We have 
teally enjoyed our time in India in spite of some trials and 
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vicissitudes on various occasions (Applause). I have novet 
had one tinge of regret for leaving England and the work I ivas 
then doing to come to India to take up the great work of 
Viceroy (Applause). I will ask when you hoar or read anything 
which is favourable to niy period as Viceroy, never to forget 
the share that you have had in achieving whatever has been 
accomplished, you may take a just pride in it just as I hope 
I may be also entitled to do. 

Hemember also that although we have had to work in the 
position of Viceroy on the one hand, and official on the other, 
true friendship has sprung up with real affection, and that as the 
time has gone by and we liavo got to know each other better andl 
to understand each other. At times perhaps I have seemed 
to bo rather hard as taskmaster but I have had only tho desire 
which I know you one and all have in your hearts, and that is 
to do tlie best that we possibly could for India. 

I thank you, one and all, for both Her Excellency and myself 
and I say all from the highest in status amongst you to the 
lowest, making no distinction or difference in grade. I am 
grateful to you for all that you have done, and I am leaving 
you conscious of the fact that I have had as splendid assistance 
as any man can ever hope for in any work which he may be 
called upon to accomplish (prolonged Applause), 


LAYHSrO OF TEPj FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE HR-OFTNOIAL 20th 
HOSPn^AL, NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVJNOE, AT 
PESHAWAR, BY HER EXCELLENCY THE COUNTESS OF 
READING. 

His Exoolloncy the Viceroy made the following speech prior to the 
laying of tho Foundation-stone of tho Provincial Hospital, North-West 
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Frontier Province, at Peshawar, by Her Excellency the Countess of 
Reading : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen . — Before Her Excellency acts on tlie 
request wliicli lias just been made to ber, let me say on her 
behalf and my own that we are both glad to have found the 
time out of the few crowded days remaining before our departure 
from India to pay a visit to the North-West Frontier Province 
and Peshawar. Our projected visit last autumn unfortunately 
had to be abandoned for reasons which are known to you ; but 
Her Excellencys no less than myself, was very anxious not 
to leave India without seeing a definite start made with the 
execution of the project for a Provincial Hospital in the North- 
West Frontier Province in which she has always taken a deep 
interest. A really spacious and well-equipped Hospital to serve 
the needs of this Province and to which neighbours from beyond 
its border will also be welcomed, has long been one of the re- 
cognised needs of this Province ; but difficulties of ways and 
means have stood in the way. At last with the assistance of 
the Central Government and by the willing response to a 
special appeal to local public spirit and generosity, with which 
the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner, Colonel Keen, has whole- 
heartedly associated himself, these difficulties have disa])pcared 
and a start can be made. To mark our gratification at the 
successful culmination of local efforts for this beneficent object 
and our deep interest in the sacred work of healing which this 
institution will facilitate and extend, Her Excellency and I 
wish to make a gift from funds at our disposal of Rs. 50,000 
towards the erection and equipment of the Hospital. I am 
in complete accord with the proposal and Her Excellency gladly 
agrees that the Hospital, with which her previous interest, the 
present gift, and this ceremony will intimately associate her 
should be known by her name. That the Hospital may notably 
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contribute to tlie successful treatment of disease, to the allevia- 
tion of pain and to building up a strong and healthy race for 
the future, and tliat it may bo a haven where kindness and 
skill will help the sick to forget their anxieties and their pain 
is our earnest hope and prayer* 


ADDEESS OF WELCOME FEOM THE PEOPLE OF THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE AT PESHAWAR. 

In replying to tho Address of Woioome from the people of the North* 
West Frontier Province at Peshawar, His Excollencj- tho Viceroy said .* — 

Gentlemen,— Lot me thank you for your Address of wed- 
come and the kind words in which you have alluded to Her 
Excellency and myself and your expressions of sympathy 
with our recent anxieties. Both on official and personal 
grounds I deplored the circumstance s which forced mo to aban- 
don the projexted visit to tho Province in November last ; and, 
as you have rightly surmised in your Address, it is a special 
interest in this Province and Peshawar which brings us both 
here for a very brief visit at a time when my days in India 
are drawing to a close and the burden of official duties is 
particularly heavy. It has been a very great pleasure both to 
Her Excellency and to me that she has bc( n able to lay the 
foundation-stone of your new Provincial Hospital, a project in 
which she has always tak<n tho deepest interest. *She will 
cherish the association of her name with this institution with 
its great potentialities for the relief of suffering. She trusts 
that the building will soon be completed, and that the Hospital 
will establish a reputation for utility and efficiency which will 
spread oven beyond the borders of the Province itself. 

As regards myself, I was anxious to pay one more visit to 
this Province which occupies a place of special importance in 
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my responsibilities as Head of tbe Government. I wished to 
see the Khyber Eailway that new link with a great neighbouring 
country, the opening ceremony of which I had hoped to have 
performed last year ; and I desired in particular to inform myself 
of the state of the Province arid of the conditions upon our 
borders and North-West Frontier before I lay down my office 
and hand over the charge of these responsibilities to my succes- 
sor. 

This Province has an intimate connection with the Viceroy 
and Governor-General. Its situation on the North-West Fron- 
tier creates a special relation with the safety of India, for which 
he and his Government are primarily responsible. It is directly 
controlled in aU its activities by the Central Government, of 
which he is the Head. Its administration is the concern of a 
Department of his Government of which the portfolio is retain- 
ed in his own hands. For these reasons I have kept in the 
closest touch with all the affairs of this Province and its welfare 
and progress have been the subject of my continuous care and 
solicitude. Conditions affecting peace on its borders in tribal 
territory have constantly engaged my attention and the policy 
to be pursued has been under the earnest consideration of my 
Government on numerous occasions. I am happy to say that 
the measures adopted have begun to bear fruit ; and I am 
gratified that at the moment relations with tribes across the 
administrative border are more satisfactory and there is liop.e 
of more stable conditions in the future. 

Financial stringency has been an obstacle to the progress of 
many of the constructive activities of the Central Go verm mad. 
These difficulties, I am happy to say, have now been largidy 
overcome and a more stable financial situation has begun to bo 
established. I trust that in future these hap])i6r conditions 
will become a permanent feature and will enable my Govern- 
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ment to consider projects for internal improvements in 
this Province affecting the general well-being of the people. 
Meanwhile you have enumerated in your Address a number 
of wants. I note that you do not expect me> just as the sands 
of my office are running out, to be able to give you an 
assurance that these wants will or can be met}. Your object 
is only to register directions in which you hope the Central 
Government may find ways of meeting your aspirations and 
to bring to notice objects to which their attention, in your 
view, may properly be directed. In accordance with your 
desire your representations will be noted. 

As regards your observations regarding a constitutional 
change in, the structure of the administration of this Province, 
my Government have received numerous representations both 
from those in favour of and those opposed to a change ; it would 
not be proper for me to make any observations upon them at 
this time. The matter has been debated in the Central Legis- 
lature. The outcome of these deliberations will be a matter 
for careful consideration and examination by my Gov ernment 
and until the case is complete and has been fully examined 
with the attention it merits it would be premature for me' 
to express any views. 

I mark the appreciation with which you refer to the services', 
of officers holding important posts in the administration of 
your Province. I recognise that a special burden of respon- 
sibility rests upon the officers of this administration ; condi- 
tions of service are generally speaking arduous and not infre- 
quently hazardous ; and at times Frontier officers have to deal 
with situations demanding considerable power of initiative and 
to take at short notice very important decisions upon which, 
the peace and order of the countryside and the safety of its. 
citizens depend. Both in the ranks of the highest and the 

lowest, both among the civil and the military officials in this 
M14:PSV 4K 
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Province I have personally observed numerous instances of 
striking devotion to duty and of high standards and traditions of 
public service. In their eSorts for the internal welfare of this 
Province and peace upon its border^ they have had, I am gratified 
to note, full and ungrudging support and assistance from the 
Khans and Maliks and leading personages of this Province. 

Let me thank you again for your welcome and bid you fare- 
well. Though I am about to leave India, I shall not forget 
my five years’ association with this Province. I shall carry 
away pleasant recollections of Peshawar and the frontier hills ; 
and the future of the Province and the border will continue 
to command my warmest interest. 


EEPLY TO ADDRESS FROM THE AFRXDI JIRGA. 

His Excellency the Ticeroy accompanied by the Chief Commissioner 
of the North-West Frontier Province and the General Officer Commanding 
the District, visited the Khyber Pass and went by rail to T..andi Kotal. 
He motored back to Peshawar. Stopping at Jamrud His Excellency 
received an Address from the Afridi Jirga, to which he made the following 
reply • 

I thank you for your warm welcome and good wishes and 
your expressions of loyalty which I deeply appreciate. I shall 
not fail to convey your message to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

The written representation which you have submitted 
to me will be carefully examined by ray Government : and the 
Chief Commissioner will apprise you in due course through the 
Political Agent of the Khyber of the conclusions arrived at. 

I am very gratified to have been able to find time on the 
eve of my departure to pay one more visit to this historic 
pass and to meet representatives of the tribes and inform myself 
of their conditions and welfare. 
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My policy and the policy of my Government has always 
been to maintain friendly relations with the tribes and enlist 
their confidence and co-operation. I trust that the tribes on 
their part will continue actively to support the officers of my 
Government in the maintenance of peace on the border so that 
the prosperity of the people living in the Frontier area may 
be preserved and ensured. I gratefully acknowledge the great 
Jassistance which has been given in this work by the tribes in 
the past and I am confident that the same measure of support 
will be forthcoming in future. So long as the tribes faithfully 
discharge their responsibilities, they may implicitly rely on 
the firm friendship of my Government and on its earnest 
solicitude for their best interests and welfare. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS TO BOTH HOUSES OF THE LEGISLATURE 
AT DELHI, 

His Excellency the Viceroy in addressing both Houses Of the legislature 
at Delhi in a FitreweU speech said : — 

I have come to address you for the last time, to bid you a 
very regretful farewell. The Session is almost at its end; 
in a few days I shall say good-bye to this historic city, to 
Wonderful India, and to the responsible position I have held 
during the last five years. The period of the Viceroyalty is but 
a very brief span in the life of India, yet these last five years 
have, I believe^ a significance, which may not be fully appreciate 
ed until events have fallen with the lapse of time into their 
true perspective, and the relative importance attributable 
to incidents that have loomed large on our horizon has been 
duly weighed and recorded. It may, and I hope will, he 
chronicled by the historian that the foundation of responsible 
self-government in India was well and truly laid during this 
period, although it may be that some who were actively engaged 
in the operation chafed at what they regarded as the slow rate 
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of progress and grumbled because they were not permitted to 
place the crowning dome on the edifice before the base had 
been made capable of supporting it. During these years since 
the inauguration of the Reforms we have travelled together— 
for you are aware that the Governor-General is a component 
part of this Legislature — along no-w and hitherto untrodden 
paths, often hindered by obstacles and beset with difficulties, 
and in the earlier days not infrequently within the sound of rag- 
ing tempests without. We have not always been in agreement 
indeed this was scarcely to be expected. Sometimes there have 
been sharp conflicts. Occasionally I have felt bound to exer- 
cise the special powers vested in the Governor-General, Ho'w- 
ever strongly some may have criticised these actions, I feel 
sure you will not have doubted that they were dictated solely 
by my conception of the solemn duties entrusted to me. I 
have myself never failed to recognise that the differences bet- 
ween myself or my Government and Members of the Assembly 
have arisen from honest divergences of opinion mainly as to 
the methods to be pursued and as to the time of advance in 
the constitutional domain. There has been no difference in 
purpose j we have striven to attain the same end, the prosperity 
and happiness of India. 

The sands of my office are running out, and I do not wish 
to dwell unduly to-day on our points of difference : rather would 
I concentrate upon our points of agreement, which have been 
far more numerous and have led to results of greater importance 
than are perhaps always acknowledged in the turmoil of poli- 
tical controversy and agitation. 

I came to India with a special mandate to guide the work- 
ing of the Reforms, in which I took the keenest personal interest. 
During the whole period of my office my labours have beeut 
largely devoted to carrying out this policy, and my energies 
have been to a great extent concentrated on this question. 
Many problems of Commerce and Industry, of Finance and 
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Economics, of Railway Development, tariffs and other subjects 
of vast importance to India have also engaged my attention- 
I have had opportunities of surveying these fields of activities ; 
my purpose to-day is to refer very briefly to a different sphere 
of activity of wide importance to India and of special interest 
to the Legislatures. As I am addressing you for the last time, 
when the reins of my office are about to be transferred to my 
successor, I shall make but few observations on the political 
situation. I have striven throughout to place my views clearly 
before you in order to remove possible misconceptions regard- 
ing the objects I had in mind, and to acquaint you with the 
course along which I desired to steer the Ship of State ; to- 
day I shall refer only to a few aspects of the political problems. 

Although much attention is constantly devoted in India to 
political and constitutional change, I am often inclined to 
think that the great importance attributed to the Reforms in 
England at the time of their inauguration and subsequently 
is not sufficiently realised in India. The Reforms initiated 
in the first place a new departure in the relations between Eng- 
land and India ; they put India on the road to the realisation 
of more * complete unity and higher national self-expression- 
In the language of His Majesty the King -Emperor the 
new Constitution took its place “ among the great historic 
measures passed by the Parliament for the better government 
of India and the greater contentment of her people His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught arrived in India with 
a special message of sympathy and encouragement from His 
Majesty to inaugurate the new Legislatures, and in His Majes- 
ty’s charge to me as Viceroy and Governor-General a month 
later the following special instructions regarding the working 
of the Reformed Constitution were embodied : ‘‘ Eor above all 
things it is Our will and pleasure that the plans laid by 
Our Parliament for the progressive realisation of responsible 
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government in British. India as an integral part of Our Empire, 
may come to fruition to the end that British India may attain 
its due place among Our Dominions.” The execution of these 
instructions has been a solemn obligation upon me during these 
five years ; with full cognisance of the importance and implica- 
tion of this policy, I have omitted no step which was likely, 
in my view, to conduce to its successful realisation. In my 
efforts I have had the support and encouragement of His 
Majesty’s Government, and though I have been associated with 
five Prime Ministers and four Secretaries of State for India 
during my term of office, there has at no time during that period 
been any change in the main stream of this pohcy. There has 
been no desire to divert it from its channel or to alter its course ; 
the goal of British policy remains to-day, subject to the fulfiment 
of the essential conditions by India, what it was when I assumed 
my office, that is, “ the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 
I have recalled these considerations to you in order to 
emphasise that the policy of His Majesty’s Government is de- 
finite and stable. It has not changed with successive Govern- 
ments ; in this respect it will not change with successive Viceroys, 
for my distinguished successor, Lord Irwin, prior to his depar- 
ture stated that it would be his endeavour to forward whole- 
heartedly the advancement of India towards full self-gov- 
ernment on constitutional lines. Nevertheless, looked at 
merely from the Indian point of view, the great significance 
of the Eeforms is still at times misunderstood or underrated. 
Yet they give what India never had before — a guarantee by Par- 
liament for her political progress. They open the door to the 
attainment of a new national status and dignity ; they give 
an opportunity not offered before to enter into moTe intimate 
relations with England and the Empire and enable India 
gradually to build up her own responsible institutions within 
the Commonwealth of nations forming the Empire. I lay 
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emphasis on all these considerations to-day, because as the 
result of my five years’ intimate connection with India, I have 
learnt to place a greater value on the new Constitution than 
when I first set out from home. I am aware that it is said that 
the inspiration of the policy finds its origin in democratic in- 
stitutions which are especially British in character and cannot 
he applied to India. But Indians will be the first to assert 
that these ideals during a long association with British rule 
have become ingrained in the minds of Indians as among the 
essentials of national progress. No useful jnirpose. would be 
served by disguising from oui'selves that there are inherent 
difficulties in adapting Britisli democratic institutions to Indian 
conditions, but these must be confronted by India and her 
political leaders. The essential principle underlying English 
institutions is baaed on a fundamental unity of sentiment and 
on a general desire, in issues of cardinal importance, to waive the 
claims of individual or sectional advantage for the benefit of 
the common weal. India’s internal conditions are not 
naturally conducive to solidarity. Peopled by different races 
with separate historical antecedents and conflicting ideals of 
culture In^ia possesses various elements which do not 
tend towards unity. Sharp inequalities of development in 
education and civilization divide men; creeds and castes 
tend to separative influences. The administrative problems 
are not less complex ; but I shall not pursue the enumer- 
ations of difficulties. My purpose in referring to them is to 
emphasise again that they cannot be relegated into the 
background ; they cannot be disregarded, they force them- 
selves in India at every turn to the forefront. Communal 
diflerences have become more acute as all India knows. I 
need not elaborate them. I mention them because they loom 
large in India and they are not merely superficial. They have 
their roots deeply entrenched and will not easily be extirpated. 
All thoughtful men in India realise the situation ; it would be 
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idle to attempt to refer even cursorily to the political condi- 
tions of India without mention of it, — ^but there to-day I must 
1 eave this momentous problem in the hope that Indian patrio- 
tism and Indian intellect will help to find a solution. 

Now, when my return to England is imminent, and I have 
given long and deep reflection to the position of India under 
the new Constitution, I have felt it incumbent upon me to state 
my views to you, to offer them in the friendliest spirit and with 
the purpose of securing your whole-hearted good-will and co- 
operation in the administration. I am not for one moment 
suggesting that the Constitution in its present form is perfect 
and that it will not require revision and amendment and 
adaptation to conditions in new developments. This 
will form the subject of a great and momentous inquiry at a 
later date. The necessary conditions to ensure its appointment 
earlier than the statutory date have been too frequently 
stated by me and my Government to need repetition. Even 
so my observations are constantly misunderstood notwithstand- 
ing that I have been at pains to correct misinterpretations. 
In particular I desire to emphasise that I have never required 
complete or abject surrender of any political party or section. 
I earnestly trust that my successor may be more fortunate 
than I in this respect and that he may find in the new 
regime that clear and unambiguous expression of good- 
will and desi^e for harmonious relations which I have sought to 
obtain. 

Unfortunately the years immediately following the intro- 
duction of the Reforms could hardly have been more unfavour- 
able to their growth. A ferment of unsettlement of feelin<y 
was at work in India as elsewhere in the world. Besides these 
developments India’s finances were crippled : her trade and 
commerce were enveloped in a heavy cloud of economic stagna- 
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tiori ; a great section of the Indian people were also troubled re- 
garding the fortunes of an Empire closely associated with their 
most precious religious sentiments and beliefs. These conditions 
caused the aeutest anxiety to me and my Government, and 
throughout these early years, in addition to the heavy burden 
of developing the new Constitution, we were faced with the 
constant necessity of dealing with a succession of critical deve- 
lopments, which not only impeded the working of the Keforms, 
but menaced at one time their very existence. It is freely and 
fully acknowledged that there is a great change in the present 
atmosphere ; peace reigns on our borders ; internal disturbances 
have been set at rest ; law and order have been vindicated and 
establislied ; the financial situation has been stabilised with 
bencficimt reactions on the nation-building activities of the 
Reformed Constitution ; conditions have been created which 
give fair prospect for trade and commerce in the development 
of India’s resources ; the anxieties of the Indian Moslem popu- 
lation have been allayed. Looking back over these early years 
I again gladly acknowledge the support given by the Indian 
Legislature to the Government in many important steps 
taken in critical situations. 


I have had one other purpose in mind in making this brief 
sixmmary. Quite recently Lord Irwin in a generous reference 
to myself claimed that credit should bo given to the Viceroy 
when the results of his administration were deemed satisfactory. 
I will add, that if credit is to be attributed to me in any 
degree for any of these results it should in fairness be very fuUy 
shared by those associated with mo in the heavy burdens of the 
Government of India. No Viceroy can possibly have received 
more loyal and devoted service than I during these five years in 
which it has been my good fortune to have the great udvantagp 

of most skilled and capable assistance not only from the 
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Members of my Council but also from those who have otherwise 
been called upon to contribute to the administratioir. 

And now let me abandon political discussion, and for a brief 
moment turn to personal considerations. Throughout my 
addreses to you to-day the sad reflection dominates my mind 
that it is the last of these occasions. I should not be human 
if I could remain unmoved in the face of my impending depar- 
ture from India. The memories of these years will always 
be treasured by me ; I cannot refer to them without 
associating Her Excellency in these expressions of profound 
regret at departure. Eor the moment all controversies are for- 
gotten. I thinh only of the many acts of thoughtful kindness 
and sympathetic friendship throughout our stay in India. 
Inevitably my thoughts turn to the generous assista-nco Her 
Excellency and I have invariably received from India from 
Members of the Legislature and from all classes of the public 
in our labours in the cause of suffering humanity. Her Excel- 
lency with the true instinct of women and mother has made 
this her special avocation, and I know that she loaves grateful 
hearts behind her. 

While I have been in India I have always striven to labour 
for her best interests. I have regarded myself as a link with lier 
imperial connection charged with a mission to advance her 
greater destinies. I have kept an impartial mind, free from 
the trammels of parties or interests and fully ])le(lgod to the 
implications of her particular institutions. 1 ma.y not 
have always succeeded, for human effort has its linutations ; 
but believe me that to the best of my ability T have never fallen 
short in sympathy for India or desire to serve her. I tak<'- 
away most kindly recollections of her and she will always l)e in 
my thoughts. It is in this light that I would wish to dw^ell 
in your hearts— also as one who did his best to serve India. 
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His Exccliuncy the \^iocroy in reply to the Address presented by a 
Deputation oE the Ta-luqdars of Oudli at Delhi said r — 

GGnilemen,—T]n.) Tahujdars ol Oudh liave been justly noted 
in tbe past for tlicir loyalty and for tlic sincerity and strength 
of tlieir friendships. Of the justice of this reputation I find 
the clearest exj^ression in your kind thought in coming here 
t')"(]ay from Oudh and presenting me with this address on tlie 
eve of my depaituro fT‘om India. I greatly appreciate the 
cordial terms in wliicli you have alluded to myself and iny 
public work and your generous a])preciation of Her Excellency’s 
efforts on behalf of the women and cluldren of India. 

Distinct among the many pleasant recollections of India 
which I shall take away with me and treasure, is my visit to 
Lucknow where I first had the pleasine of meeting the Taluq- 
dars m a body. I remember also a splendid entertainment 
where 1 enjoyed the famous hospitality of the Taluqdars ; and 
among you as hosts 1 as your guest renewed acquaintance with 
many members of your association and attended by the scions 
of your houses as iny Hotly Guard i watched wonderful illumi- 
nations which bade fair to rival the splendours of the starry 
firmament. 

A great position has been handed down to you. You 
stand high in the regard of Government and in the esteem of 
your cotmtry-men. You belong to the martial classes with 
their noble annals of courageous acts and fearless sacrifice. 
You have inherited fine traditions of loyalty and public service. 
Whatever changes may take place in India I am confident that 
if you remain faithful to those traditions, you have a great 
future before you. If you keep as your creed loyalty to the 
Government, support of law and order, determination to lead 
pubUc opimon in the right lines, solicitude for high moral 

standards in public life and unselfish devotion to the welfare 
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of tlie people and the greater good of your country, every 
succeeding age, whatever may be the new conditions, will 
not fail to find leaders and prominent men among your ranks. 

It will be my privilege to convey your message of loyalty 
±0 His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

Let me thank you once more for your address and bid you 
farewell. Though, in a few weeks, time and space will sever 
me from Oudh, my thoughts will often turn to your body ; 
and I shall continue to watch with sympathy and interest the 
part the Taluqdars will play in public life, in full confidence 
that their contribution to the destinies of India will not be 
unworthy of their past history and great traditions. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS FROM THE BOMBAY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in replying to the Farewell Address from 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at Bombay said : — 

Gentlemen . — I am glad on the occasion of my approacliing 
departure from India to have this opportunity of meeting once 
again the members of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce ; 
and I am very grateful to your Chamber and to you, gentlemen, 
personally for your kind thought in presenting me with this 
farewell address and for youi* good wishes for me and Her 
Excellency. 

You have been kind enougli to enumerate, in very generoun 
terms of appreciation, some of the events during my ])(niod of 
office which have had reactions on trade and commerce. 
Many years of my life before I assumed c'hargu^ of my olIic(} in 
India had been passed in close touch with tin we assofjiated 
in these pursuits in the metropolis of the Empire ; and I (;ould 
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claim also to have had some first-hand acquaintance with other 
oreat centres of commerce and finance in other countries both 
in the old world and tlio new. 

I came to India fresh from the moinentoirs discussions on 
economic and financial reconstruction in Europe which were 
occupying the minds of all thinking men at home. The 
normal production and interchairgc of goods and raw material 
had in some countries practically come to a standstill. Markets 
were everywhere dull. E.vchange was undergoing violent 
fluctuations. The currency systems of some countries had 
failed to withstand tin', shock, to which they had been 
subjected, and were falling down in value to vanisliing point. 
The more pessimistic wore inclined to predict that the world 
would not recover for a century from this economic dislocation. 
The more hopeful recognised that the greatest care, industry 
and forethought would bo required to build up again the stability 
of pre-war conditions. With my mind attuned to these pro- 
blems, I set myself on arrival in India to try to restore stability 
to the finances of the Uovernment of the country by rigid 
economy and jwudonce, to rehabilitate the railway systems and 
to reconstruct those aspects of conditions connected with 
industry, trade and commerce in which the Government can 
properly lend a helping hand. 

My Government in their efforts have had the assistance of 
favourable monsoon seasons ; they have also had, as I most 
gratefully acknowledge, the firm support of the commercial 
community in overcoming their difficulties . Though conditions 
in commercial circles in the earlier part of the period of my 
Viceroyalty were often depressing and sometimes almost 
desperate, there has been a complete absence of panic ; and 
the commercial community have put their trust in the sincerity 
of the eiorts of Government to find a solution to the problems 
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confronting tlie country. They have assisted Government 
throughout to the best of their ability with reasonable 
criticism and advice. Their technical knowledge and 
experience have been freely put at our disposal ; and their 
own energy, initiative and courage have supplemented in a 
remarkable degree the measures adopted by Government for the 
amehoration of the situation. 

Now we are in calmer waters ; and I think that both the 
Government and the commercial community can look back with 
satisfaction over the great distance, traversed in so short a 
time, and now separating us from the cyclone which once 
threatened to engulf the commercial and financial well-being 
of India. 

My ordy regret is that the hmitations of financial stringency 
and the vital necessity for reconstruction and rehabilitation 
have militated against any widespread and general progress 
with very important schemes of new construction and develop- 
ment. The former work was more vital and had to take 
precedence, as any prudent businessman will admit. With 
the more stable condition now secured, the era for thest 3 new 
schemes has, I hope, begun. I know that all well-considered 
new projects will have the warm support of tlie commercial 
community.* In the Roya] Commission on Agriculture I leave 
behind a new field of enquiry, in wliich 1 am proud to have 
helped to turn the first furrows and which, I am confident, lias 
potentialities for a rich harvest of future prosperity. 

Bombay still has some jnoblems to solve, and watches for 
a change in the moons of commercial activity to bring bettcir 
trade weather. I believe tJie new moon is now not far oil* ; 
and when the change begins, i am confident that the tmt(»rj)riHe 
of Bombay will take the fullest advantage of opportunities. 
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Gentlemen, I thank yon again for your address. Though 
time and space may separate me in future from tlie iinporbant 
interests you represent liere, I shall continue to watch with 
sympathy and confidence the future development of the great 
commercial mart and Empire port of EomDay. 


ABDRE8S FROM THE BOMBAY MILL-OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. Ist April 

1926. 

In reply iio tlio AddrosH from the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
at Bombay, His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Qentlemen.—\ am most grateful to the members of your 
various Associations for presenting me with this address on the 
occasion of my departure from Bombay. I am glad to 
receive your testimony regarding the satisfaction which the 
abolition of the cotton excise duties has given to the roprosen- 
tativps of the important cotton textile industry. As I have 
already made clear in my speeches to the Legislatures and the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and also in reply to a deputa- 
tion from the interests which you, Gentlemen, represent, the 
Government of India was pledged to the aboHtion of these 
duties as soon as financial conditions permitted. That the 
abolition was somewhat long deferred was due to the crisis of 
the war and the financial stringency which obscured the 
outlook in the period of acute economic depression following 
upon it. By rigid economy and prudent measures, however, 
the financial position has now heen stabilised ; and although 
at this time twelve months ago and in the first-half of last 
financial year the position was still too uncertain to make any 
definite commitment, later when the year had declared itself 
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and tkere seemed a reasonable prospect of a surplus, which I 
am happy to say has been subsequently realised, I and my 
Government at once took steps to examine whether, what I 
knew to be your wishes and the wishes of the Central Legis- 
lature, could be j)ut into effect without undue financial risk ; 
and after careful consideration I suspended by the issue of 
an Ordinance the collection of the duties from the 1st of 
December last. The abolition of the duties has now been 
brought forward by my Government as a permanent measure 
and passed into law by the Legislature. 

I am gratified that I was able to take this step during 
my period of oj06.ce. It was in particular a source of satisfaction 
to me that I found myself in a position to give the relief at a 
time when it was specially needed. The suspension came into 
effect at a moment when the conditions of the industry were 
unusually perplexing and when labour disputes in Bombay 
had added to the difficulties. His Excellency the Governor 
kept me in close touch with the situation in Bombay, and I 
watched events with anxious sympathy. The disappearance 
of the duties will, I trust, help to solve some of the general 
problems confronting the mill-owners^ while the prompt and 
generous action of the owners in Bombay in restoring the 
reduction in wages has already borne fruit in the termination of 
the labour disputes in Bombay. 

You may be confident that the Govcniincnt of India attacli 
the greatest importance to the textile industry and have the 
fullest desire to encourage the enterprise which. lias so 
successfully started and carried on large s[)inning and weaving 
concerns in Bombay, Cawnporo and other Qciitvm and gives 
employment to a large number of optu'atives. India takes a 
just jiride in the establishment of this great indtistry, and the 
Government of India are equally solicitous for its prosperity. 
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Measures for improving prospects have been, under discussion 
between the Associations connected with the management of 
the industry and the Government of India ; and you have 
received the views of the latter regarding certain concrete 
suggestions put forward by you. As far as Government is 
concerned, I repeat, there is every desire to assist the industry ; 
but Government must be satisfied that measures free from ob- 
jection and generally appropriate are adopted. The eventual 
welEare of the industry is a purpose common to both the mill- 
owners and to Government ; and it is only in regard to the 
precise steps, which can most usefully be taken, that there is 
room for a difference of view. Sir Charles Innes, the Member 
of my Executive Council in charge of the Commerce Department, 
is now in Bombay ; and I trust you will take this opportunity 
of freely and frankly exchanging views with him. The 
fuller the discussion, the better will be the prospects of arriving 
at a solution. 

Before I take leave of you let me express my appreciation 
of the public spirit which individual members of the Mill- 
owners’ Associations have always displayed during my term of 
ojBhce. A number of them have served as Members on the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures where their experience of 
commerce, industry and finance has been of great assistance to 
the administration. Individual members have also been most 
generous in their donations to charities and public purposes ; 
and I gratefully acknowledge their unselfish activities in these 
directions both on behalf of local and all-India objects. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address and 
kind wishes. Though I am shortly to sever my official 
concern with the interests you represent, I shall always 
keep in touch with the progress of the great industry in 
India which you direct and you have my warmest wishes 
for its future prosperity. 

M14PSV ' 40 
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His Excellency the Viceroy delivered the following speech 
at the Farewell Dinner given to him by the Members of the 
Byculla Club, Bombay : — 

Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen , — 
I thank you very warmly for the welcome you have given 
me, and you particularly, Mr. Chairman, for all you have 
been good enough to say. Especially do I appreciate your 
references to Her Excellency (applause) ; when I think 
of the anxieties of a few months ago, my mind turns 
immediately with sympathy to Sir Leslie Wilson, with 
earnest hope that his anxieties may be relieved as were 
mine and that Lady Wilson may soon be restored to health 
(applause). 

You have invited me, Mr. Chairman, to disclose to you 
in confidence my views on the past, present and future 
of India. I have attended many farewell banquets and 
have had to make many speeches, but I particularly value 
tliis opportunity of addressii^ you tonight with the 
knowledge that there will be no report in cold print for 
me to examine in the morning (applause). I do not know 
whether it has often fallen to the lot of many of you 
here to make a speech and in the morning when the 
newspaper comes, to read it, toi realise how much better 
it would have been if you had to make it over again, but 
to know with certainty that even then you would wish 
for another opportunity in order to retrieve the errors 
which assuredly will have been made (laughter). 

Tonight I am about to die as Viceroy, T salute you. 
It is but natural that during many days my thoughts have 
reverted to the early period of my arrival, and when on 
board the ship as we approached Bombay 1 became more 
and more impressed with the arduousness of the ta.sk and 
with the heavy responsibilities 1 had undertaken. I have 
in mind travelled during the ]a,st few days with Lord 
Irwin, and I realise to the full what his thoughts must 
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have been and a.re at this moment — ^the impressions that 
will crowd upon him, the many people, the strange 
vegetation, the hot sun, the colour in the streets and 
generally the totally different atmosphere. I have often 
tried to disentangle the impressions that crowded my brain 
during the early days of my arrival. They remain among the 
lumber of memory where everything is stored and nothing 
is lost ; nevertheless it is extremely difficult and sometimes 
impossible to disengage the impressions from the 
superimposed mass. I have sought to re-eall the various 
incidents ; throughout the conviction remained upper- 
most that I had come at a veiy difficult moment. 
Please remember that in any reti’ospective path into which 
I may ask you to wander with me, I am not seeking self- 
gloaufieation. I know too well some of my own imperfections, 
although I am sure that there are many that escape me. 
In those oaidy days none will deny that times were very 
very troubled. I shall not weary you with a narrative of all 
the events of the 12 or 18 months after my arrival, they were 
days of grave anxiety. You in your daily avocations must 
have been aware how critical were the conditions. 
Whatever the precise and varied causes, it is sufficient to 
remember that a great wave of unrest had swept oyer the 
world as the result of the War. The din and the clash 
and the bloodiness of battles were still in the minds of 
men. Then came the Peace, almost more difficult than 
the War. Thei^e were troubles specially attributable to 
the situation in India ; the shadow of Amritsar was over 
the land and, in addition, the Muhammadan fermient 
caused by the Treaty with Turkey. But this is now 
ancient history and I shall not attempt to analyse more 
thoroughly the causes of the troubles in India. What 
I have already said is in itself sufficient explanation. 
Added to these disturbing factors I had come as Viceroy 
to a coxintry of which I knew^ little or nothing. It does 
not require much effort of imagination to realise that two 
or three months spent on a sailing vessel waiting for a 

4a2 
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cargo of jute in Calcutta, in the not perhaps very gloirious 
role of ship’s boy (cheers) on a cargo ships, did not afford 
many opportunities of meeting the elite either in Calcutta 
or elsewhere in India (applause). By some strange 
oversight the Viceroy of that period forgot to call on me ! 
(laughter). That constituted my personal experience of 
India. I had all to learn when I arrived and now after 
five very crowded years I have acquired a little knowledge, 
but fully rceogni>se that there is much more of India and 
of her people that remains mysterious and unfathomed. 
I will admit to you that during these first periods there 
were moments when I was filled with grave anxiety. 
For many months, I never went to bed at night and never 
rose in the morning without reflecting that there were 320 
million people in India and that of this huge population 
less than two hundred thousand wore Europeans. These 
figures quite baffle human imagination. I do not envy 
the man charged with the burden of Government of India 
if he should have to undergo a similar experience 
(applause) . 

That time was anxious for another reason. Many 
who knew India far better than I were in favour of 
immediate definite drastic steps. There was good reason 
for such a course ,* nevertheless I thought I saw clearly, 
and unmistakably the need for patience and that by the 
march of time the movement then agitating the country 
was doomed to destruction by its own inherent weakness. 
It was necessary to wait quietly until the right hour 
arrived and then to take action (applause). T admit 
there were moments when donbts crept in, yet the 
inevitability and almost the imminence of the crash seemed 
to me plain. I realised as very rarely in my life what a 
great French philosopher once said that ther(^ are certain 
things that stand so clearly marked that no argument is 
required, it is superfluous and in a sense might even tend 
to weaken conviction. I pass over suhsecjuent ev<mts. I 
am not attributing all the later developments to my own 
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judgment. I realise that good fortune has accompanied 
me in my progress in India. With these observations I 
shall leave the subject asking you to believe that I was 
throughout very conscious of all the difficulties and dangers, 
indeed, no one could occupy my position receiving 
information and advice from many sources, and remain 
ignorant of the gravity of the situation. But all that is 
past ; it is ancient history ; events have moved in our 
favour as they have moved forward. It may be 
confidently asserted that authority has been restored. 
One of the phenomena that met me on arrival and really 
shocked me was the serious weakening of all authority of 
Government. There were many reasons for it. I am not 
speaking in criticism, and least of all of my predecessor, 
for he had indeed many problems and perplexities to solve. 
I merely chronicle the fact that indiscipline and challenge 
and defiance confronted me at every turn. I rejoice that 
at this moment — as you, Sir, have truly said — ^v^e can at 
least congratulate ourselves upon the restoration of law 
and order, upon security at home and, I trust, also abroad 
(applause). The basis of all government is security, not 
only against aggression from abroad but also against 
internal commotions and convulsions. W'ithout it there 
isno confidence ; without confidence there is no prosperity ; 
there can be no foirw^ard march in business, in the banking 
world, in the shipping world, and generally in all the 
worlds of commerce, and industry and finance, unless 
confidence is established and the people generally realise 
that they need no longer fear the destructive eruption of 
a volcano (applause). 

The Viceroy has many functions to perform. He has 
a dual position. He is both Viceroy and Governor-General. 
As Viceroy, as the direct representative of Ills Majesty 
he is called \ipocn to exercise the King’s prerogative, to 
stand at the head of affairs, to observe ceremonial and also to 
attend to social duties. As Governor-General he is responsi- 
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ble for tlie Administration. With the Members of his Council 
he constitutes the body known as the Governor-General in 
Council, perhaps the most abused body I have ever known 
(laughter). But the duties of both Viceroy and Governor- 
General are discharged by one man, and I cannot tell you 
how often as Viceroy I have longed — speaking in strict 
confidence — to take oft* my silken gloves and to enter the 
lists to defend my action and that of my Council instead 
of being compelled to sit in a high chair, on a throne, on 
a pinnacle, to receive reports of Proceedings in the 
Legislature and to read that this or that Minister has been 
attacked and had defended himself well and routed his 
assailants (applause). But the Viceroy must remember 
that he should never allow the atmosphere of party political 
conflict to envelop him. I wish sometimes that those who 
criticise and often attack the Viceroy vehemently would 
remember that he cannot make reply to these personal 
observations. 

You may have wondered whether I mean to relate 
matters confidential to you tonight, let me confess that I 
am tempted ; some would argue that temptations of this 
character are brought into existence in order that to a 
certain extent we should succumb to them (applause). 
Nevertheless, I must remember that the confidences are 
those of Government. Yet if I don’t reveal secrets I may 
respond to the invitation that you, Mr. Chairman, have 
set before me. Whilst I am struck by some observations 
you made I shall not travel over them in detail. This is 
not the occasion. I rejoice that yon have realised the 
steady advance in finance, in Railways and generally in 
industry and economies although you at Bombay tnay not. 
at the present moment be feeling' the full (‘ireet (laughter 
and applause). Lot me freely acknowledge that I have 
had the good fortune of assistance from th(‘ most loyal and 
devoted comrades, who never found work too heavy, who 
never minded at what time of day or night I called for 
information, who laboured persistently and sometimes at 
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risk to health, in order to serve the King-Emperor and 
the Empire (applause). 

I might be tempted to speak on foreign affa,irs which 
are in the charge of the Viceroy, but I shall content myself 
and you Avith the observation that there is at present no 
dark storm clomd visible. I was quite recently on the 
N.-W. Frontier and was again immensely impressed. The 
men live remarkable lives differing greatly from those 
Avho inhabit the plains of India. If you have never visited 
the frontier you may not knoAv that almost every house 
stands in its compound with a tower, and you may imagine 
in your innocence that the tower is perhaps some kind of 
minaret for the Muslim call to i)rayer. But upon inquiry 
you learn that it is the lookout place from which one man 
in his compound watches the other in the next compound 
with whom he has a blood fend and if one rears his head 
above the protection a rifle bullet may go through it im- 
mediate! ,y. Along the road in the Khyber I saw some 
houses of this chara,cter close to the road and noticed a 
kind of tunnel. I sought information and was told that 
it Avas a tunnel leading to another compound a little further 
off Avliere part of the family live. I asked why a 
tunnel '? ’’ The reply was : Oh ! because the road is 
sanctuary in this part to wuthin 50 yards either side and as 
the otlier comi)ound was 55 yards from the road a tunnel 
had to built in order that the members of the family 
could travel underground, I might be tempted to tell you 
more but I am anxious to answer one question that you 
put to me. 

You ask(Kl Avhether I thought this was a country fit 
for Europeans in the future. My answer is yes ! a 
tjiousand times yes i and always yes ! (applause). 
Bnr(q)eans have a dttly to ])erform, they have a responsibi- 
lity to bear and it will be a lamentable day when the 
European holds, because of difSculties he may meet, that 
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he should go home or that he should not come here 
(g^pplause). Heflect upon all that has been achieved during 
the last 160 or 170 years when conditions were far from 
peaceful when they were much more diiScult, and when 
men's lives were daily at stake ; then compare with pre- 
sent situation. Yet our people ventured ; they made the 
British Empire in India ; they maintained the British 
Empire in India, and Heaven forbid that we of this 
generation should do ought to diminish its power or 
prestige in India and the Bast (applause). I am not un- 
mindful of the thoughts in your minds. You are thinking 
probably of racial animosities which may prevail, of a 
future when India will have a larger part in the Govern- 
ment of the country and when, as you may think, although 
the life of a European may be safe his property may be 
imperilled or the opportunities of earning a living in 
India may be driven away. It is a fair question which 
I never hesitate to answer. I have never doubted that 
there will be room for Europeans here, there may and 
doubtless will be changes although in course of time ; 
indeed, we must remember that in a Pi^oclamation of the 
King-Emperor a solemn assurance was given, that thex'e 
should be, in certain conditions, as time progresses a 
responsible Government in India within the Empire. I 
regard that as solemn and sacred statement, an assurance 
from the King-Emperor which we must support. What- 
ever the future may sho^v I hope Euro])cans in this 
country 'will continue their efforts to establish the Re- 
forms ; they should seek to advance India, to show her 
the true path, to enable her to understand the practical 
principles of self-government, that! she may ultimately 
attain her ambition if only she shows goodwill, that she 
may rejoice wholeheartedly in her ])artnership in the 
British Empire (applause). I know that! the x*oad is diffi- 
cult. I am conscious of the many mountains to ascend 
before the summit is reached. We must not travel too fast. 
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,We cannot give to tihe Bast what we have evolved through 
centuries in the West without allowing sufficient time. 
,We should do everything possible to improve the condi- 
tions of Indians. It may be urged that in the past we have 
paid TOO scant attention to the condition of the Indian — 
the poorer Indians generally. I shall not stay to explain 
the difficulties administrators have met in the past ; con- 
ditions were very different and yet much wa^ accomplished. 
But contjeptions of empix’c have largely advanced. We 
should go foiward striving to advance the interests of 
India as a component part of the empire, to ameliorate the 
lot of the poor and of him who should never be forgotten, 
the poorest among the poor. Government have recently 
ordered an enquiry which may, and I earnestly hope will, 
improve the conditions of some 85 per cent, of the people. 
A Iloyal Gnmmission has been appointed, and I rejoice 
that II is Exeolleney Lord Irwin who will be responsible 
for action upon the Report was the representative of 
Agriculture in the Cabinet until his appointmenti as 
Viceroy. Various other roads of progress will sug- 
gest themselves to the mind, but I cannot discuss them to- 
night. Among the obligations devolving upon Government 
is primarily that of preserving order. Before we hand 
over this highly important duty to the local legislatures 
we must be reasonably certain that it will be in safe keep- 
ing and will not become the sport of political parties. If 
India refuses, if India declines to accept the constitution 
we have prcseutied to her, the responsibility will not be 
ours. It will be lamentable, because we shall have failed 
in the task wo had set ourselves, that is, to guide Indians 
to democratic constitutional Government as we under- 
stand in the West. It has already been made plain that 
wo are not wedded tio words or to forms ; you wiU remem- 
ber that Lord Birkenhead in his speech invited Indians to 
put forward an alternative constitution devised on India 
lines if they wished it. My observation of Indian politics 
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during these five years leads to the conclusion that the 
differences between us and Indian leaders are mainly that 
they want full powers immediatiely whereas we think more 
time is needed (applause). 

Gentlemen, when I think of approaching departure 
my heart is full of gratitude for the opportunities vouch- 
safed to me of contributing to the wonderful work 
of the British in India (applause). I rejoice that it fell 
to my lot to come here, and although I recognise very 
fully that in time to come, if not now, my actions may be 
criticised, perhaps many errors may be discovered, yet I 
trust it wull be acknowledged that I strove to the utmost 
of my ability to discharge the responsibilities of my high 
office. As we approached Bombay on first arrival the 
political sl^ seemed heavy and overcast and stormy. T gazed 
at it and pondered how shall I discover the light, and then I 
discerned a ray of sunshine which came through the 
clouds to me, illumining the whole political firmament. It 
burnt into my mind in letters of gold: — go forward, 
fearlessly, faithfully and honestly according to the best 
of your ability and to the true dictates of your conscience/’ 
I have tried never to forget the precept of that ray 
(applause). 

I cannot leave you tonight without giving expression 
to a thought that accompanies me whenever I reflect upon 
my departure. You have guessed it before I give it utter- 
ance. Throughout I have had the invaluable solace and 
cohort of my wife (applause), in the truest sense of the 
word the best comrade a man could ever find (applause)* 
She and I will leave a large part of our hearts still in 
India. We have become deeply attached to her, and when 
we are home we shall recollect the days when we were 
in India together, we shall recall the trials and vicissitudes 
but we shall dwell upon the more pleasurable aspects and 
these many*. I shall again reflect upon my good fortune 
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in having had most loyal and devoted comrades throughout' 
the "whole of my Viceroyalty. In the end as I leave India, 
as I "wend my "way home, I return "with a deeper realisa-i 
lion of the beneficent outlook of the British Empire, "with, 
a "wider understanding of its duties and responsibilities, 
"with a larger conception of the influence and power of that 
great commonwealth of nations. I glory in the high pur- 
pose it is our duty as citizens of the Empire to seek to 
achieve ; in the moral standpoint of public, service we strive 
to inculcate, in the endeavour to improve the conditions of 
the poorer and less fortunate people, in the earnest wish 
that this country may be the better for our efforts, that 
we may have contributed to the cause of humanity, and 
that we may have assisted in promoting the -welfare and 
happiness of India. (Prolonged applause). 
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